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“No!” said lawyer Dempster, in a loud, rasping, oratorical tone, 
struggling against chronic buskiness, ‘‘as long as my Maker grants me 
power of voice and power of intellect, I will take every legal.means. to 
resist the introduction of demoralizing, methodistical doctrine into this 
parish; I will not supinely suffer an insult to be inflicted on our vener- 
able pastor who has given us sound instruction for half a century. 

It was very warm everywhere that evening, but especially in the bar 
of the Red Lion at Milby, where Mr, Dempster was seated mixing his 
third glass of brandy-and-water. He was a tall and rather massive 
man; and: the. front half of his large surface was so well dredged 
with, snuff that the cat, having inadvertently come near him, 
had been seized with a severe: fit of sneezing—an accident, which, 
being cruelly misunderstood, had , 
caused her to be driven contume- 
liously from the bar. Mr. Demp- 
ster habitually held. his’ chin 
tucked in, and his head hanging 
forward, weighed down, perhaps, 
by a preponderant occiput and a 
bulging forehead, between which 
his closely clipped coronal sur- 
face lay like a flat and. new- 
mown table-land. The, only 
other observable. features. were 
, puffy cheeks and a protruding 
. yet lipless mouth. Of.his nose I 
can only say that it was snuffy; 
and as Mr. Dempster was never 
caught in the act of looking. at 
anything in particular, it would 
haye been difficult to swear to 
the color of his eyes, 

“Well! PU not stick at giving 
myself trouble to put down such 
hypocritical cant;” said Mr. Tom- 
linson, the rich miller.. ‘I know . 
well enough what your Sunday- 
evening lectures are good for— 
for wenches to meet their sweet- 
hearts, and brew mischief. 
There’s work enough with ser- 
vant-maids as it is—such as I 
never heard the like of in my 
mother’s time, and it’s all along 0’ 
your schooling and new-fangled 
plans. Give measervant ascan 

sayther read nor write, I say, 

and doesn’t know the year o’ the 
Lord as she was born in, I 
should: like to know what. good 
those Sunday schools have done, 
now. Why, the boys used to go 
a-bird’s-nesting. of a Sunday 
morning; anda capital thing, too 
—ask any farmer; and very 
pretty it was to see the strings 
0’ heggs hanging up in poor peo- 
ple’s houses, You'll not see ’em 
nowhere now.” 

‘ Pooh!” said Mr, Luke Byles, 
who piqued himself on his read- 
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ing, and was in the habit of asking casual acquaintances if they knew 
anything of Hobbes; ‘‘it is tight. enough that the lower orders should 
be instructed. But, this sectarianism within the Church ought to be 
put down, In point of fact, these Evangelicals are not Churchmen at 
all; they’re no better than Presbyterians.” 

“Presbyterians? what are they?’ inquired Mr. Tomlinson who often 
said his father had given him ‘‘no education, and be didn’t care who 
knowed it; he could buy up most 0’ th’ eddicated men he’d ever come 
across.” 

“The Presbyterians,” said Mr..Dempster, in rather. a. louder tone 
than before, holding that every. appeal for information, must naturally 
be addressed to him, ‘are a sect founded in the reign of Charles I, 
by a man named John Presbyter, who hatched:all the brood of Dis- 
senting vermin that crawl about in. dirty alleys, and cireumvent the 
lord of, the manor in order to get a few yards of ground for their 
pigeon-house conventicles.” 

“No, no, Dempster,’ said. Mr, Luke; Byles, “you are out there. 
Presbyterianism is derived from the word presbyter, meaning an elder.” 

‘Don’t contradict me, sir!” stormed Dempster. ‘‘I say the 


‘ word presbyterian is derived 


from John Presbyter, a miserable 
fanatic who wore a suit of leath- 
er, and went about from town to 
village, and from village to ham- 
let, inoculating the yulgar with 
the asinine virus of Dissent.” 
‘Come, Byles; that. seems a 
deal more likely,” said Mr, Tom- 
linson, in a conciliatory tone, ap- 
parently of opinion that history 
was a process of ingenious guess- 
hig. fea) a 
‘It’s not a question. of -likeli- 
hood;, it’s a known fact.. I could 
fetch you my Encyclopedia, and 
show it you this moment,” 

“T don’t care astraw, sir, either 
for, you or your Encyclopedia,” 
said Mr. Dempster; ‘‘a farrago of 
false information, of which you 
picked up an imperfect copy in a 

- cargo of waste paper, Will you 
tell me, sir, that. don’t know the 
origin of Presbyterianism? I, sir, 
aman known through the, coun- 
try, intrusted with the affairs of 
half a score of parishes; while 
you, sir, are ignored by the very 
fleas that infest the miserable 
alley in which you were bred,” 

A loud. and general laugh, with 
“You better let him alone, Byles;” 
“Yowll not. get the better of 
Dempster in a hurry,” drowned 
the retort of the too well in- 
formed Mr, Byles, whe, white 
with rage, rose and walked out 
of the bar. 

“A meddlesome, upstart, Jaco- 
binical fellow, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dempster. ‘‘I was 
determined to be rid of him. 
What does he mean by thrusting 
himself into our company? A 
man with about as much prin- 
ciple as he has property, which, 
to my knowledge is considerably 
less than none, An insolvent 
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atheist, gentlemen. A deistical prater, fit to sit in 
the chimney-corner of a pot-house, and make blas- 
phemous comments on the one greasy newspaper 
fingered by beer-swilling tinkers. I will not suffer 
in my companya man who speaks lightly of re- 
ligion. The signature of a fellow like Byles would 
be a blot on our protest.” 

“ And how do you get on with your signatures?” 
said Mr. Pilgrim, the doctor, who had presented 
his large, top-booted person ‘within the. bar 
while Mr. Dempster was speaking. Mr. Pilgrim 
had just returned from one of his long day’s rounds 
among the farm-houses, in the course of which he 
had sat down to two hearty meals that might have 
been mistaken for dinners if he had not declared 
them to be “snaps ;” and as each snap had been 
followed by a few glasses of “ mixture,” con- 
taining a_less liberal proportion of water than 
the articles he himself labeled with that broadly 


eneric name, he was in that condition which, 


his groom indicated with poetic ambiguity by 
saying that “master had been in the sunshine.” 
Under these circumstances, after a hard day, 
in which he had really Had no regular, meal, 
it seemed a natural relaxation to step into the bar 
of the Red Lion where, as it was Saturday even- 
ing, he should be sure to find Dempster, and hear 
the latest news about. the protest against the even- 
ing lecture. 

“Have you hooked Ben Landor yet?” he con- 
titted, as he took two chairs, one for his body, 
and the other for his right leg, 

“ “No,” said Mr, Budd, the church-warden, shak- 
ing his head ; “ Ben Landor has a way of keeping 
himself neutral in everything, and he doesn’t like 
to oppose his father. Old Landor is a regular 
Tryanite. But we haven’t got your name yet, Pil- 

im.” 

“Tut, tut, Budd,” said Mr. Dempster, sarcastic- 
ally, “you don’t expect Pilgrim to sign? He’s 
got a dozen Tryanite livers under his treatment. 
Nothing like cant and methodism for producing a 
superfluity of bile,” 
~ “Oh, I thought, as Pratt had declared» himself 
a Tryanite, we should be sure to get Pilgrim’ on 
our side.” . é Ges 

Mr. Pilgrim was not a man to sit quiet under a 


sarcasm, nature having endowed him with a con- 
In his most, 


siderable share of self-defensive wit. 
sober moments he had an impediment in his speech ; 
and as copious gin-and-water stimulated not the 

peech, but the impediment, he had time to make 
his retort sufficiently bitter. : 


“Why, to tell you the truth, Budd,” he splut- 


tered, “there’s a report all over the town, that 


Deb Traunter swears you shall take her with you, 


as one of the delegates, and they say there’s to be 
a fine crowd at your door the morning you start, 
to see the row. Knowing your tenderness for that 
member of the fair sex, I thought you might find 
it impossible to deny her. I hang back a little 
from signing on that account, as Prendergast 
might not take the protest well if Deb Traunter 
went with you.” “ 

Mr. Budd was a small, sleek-headed bachelor of 
five-and-forty, whose scandalous life had long fur- 


nished his more moral neighbors with an after- 


dinner joke. He had no other striking character- 
istic, except that he was a currier of choleric tem- 
perament, so that you might wonder why he had 
been chosen as clergyman’s church-warden, if I did 
not tell you that he had recently been elected 
through Mr. Dempster’s exertions, in order that 
his zeal against the threatened evening lecture 
might be backed by the dignity of office, — 
“Come, come, Pilgrim,” said Mr. Tomlinson, 
covering Mr, Budd’s retreat, “you know you like 
to wear the crier’s coat, green 0’ one side red o’ the 
other. You've been to hear Tryan preach at Paddi- 
ford Common—you know you have.” 
“To be sure I have; anda capital 
It’s a pity you were not there. It was 
those * void of understanding.” 
wean no, you'll ad ip me the 
Mr, Tomlinson, not in the least’ stun 
€s without book, they sy, fet like 
It must be a rambling sort of a con 
' “Thats not the worst,” said Mro Dem 
“he preaches against good works + says: 
works are not necessary to salvation—a sectarian, 
ian, Anabaptist doctriné. Tell a man he 
is not to be saved by his works, and you open 


mouths, and cry 


‘8 mn m, too. | 
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the flood-gates of all immorality. You see it in 
all these canting innovators; they’re all bad ones 
by the sly; smoeth-faced, drawling, hypocriti- 
eal fellows, who pretend ginger isn’t hot in their. 
down all innocent pleasures ; 
their hearts are all the blacker for their sancti- 
monious outside. Haven’t we been warned 
against those who make clean the outside of the 
cup and the platter? There’s this Tryan, now, 
he goes about praying with old woman, and sing- 
ing with charity-children; but what has he really 
got his eye on all the while? A domineering, 
ambitious Jesuit, gentlemen; all he wants is to 
get his foot far enough into the parish to step 
into Crewe’s shoes when the old gentleman dies. 
Depend upon it, whenever you see a man pre- 
tending to be better than his neighbors, that. 
man. has either some cunning end to serve, or his 
heart is rotten with spiritual pride.” 

As if to guarantee himself against this awful 
sin, Mr. Demspter seized his glass of brandy-and- 
water, and tossed off the contents with even greater 
rapidity than usual. 

“Haye you fixed on your third delegate yet? 
said Mr. Pilgrim, whose taste was for detail rather 
than for, dissertation. 

“That’s the man,” answered Dempster, point- 
ing to Mr. Tomlinson. ‘We start for Elmstoke 
Rectory on Tuesday morning; so, if you mean to 
give us your signature, you must make up your 
mind pretty quickly, Pilgrim.” 

Mr. Pilgrim did not in the least mean it, so he 
only said, ‘I shouldn’t wonder if Tryan turns out 
too many for you, after all. He’s got a well-oiled 
tongue of his own, and has perhaps talked over 
Prendergast into a determination to stand by 
him.” : 

“Ve-ry little fear of; that,’ said Dempster, in 
a confident tone. “I'll soon bring him round. 
Tryan has got his match. I’ve plenty of rods in 
pickle for Tryan.” 

At this moment Boots entered the bar, and put 
a letter into the IRwyer’s hands, saying: ‘ There’s 
Trower’s man just come into the yard wi’ a gig, 
sir, an’ he’s brought this here letter.” 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and said, “Tell 


him to turn the gig—I’ll be with him in‘a minute. 
Here, run to Gruby’s and get this snuff-box filled | : 
<"teie ST sald to 
to have had the gay habits accordant with that 
‘station, keeping his harriers and other expensive 


—quick !” 


'“Trower’s worse, I suppose; eh, Dempster ? 


‘Wants you. to alter his will, eh?” said Mr. Pil- 


rim. ; 

“ Business—business—business—I don’t know 
exactly what,” answered the cautious Dempster, 
rising deliberately from his chair, thrusting on his 
low-crowned hat, and walking with a slow but not 
unsteady step out of the bar. 

“T never see Dempster’s equal ; if I did I'll be 


‘shot,” said Mr. Tomlinson, looking after the lawyer 


ngly. ‘‘ Why, he’s drunk the best part of a 
bottle o’ brandy since here we’ve been sitting, and 
I'll bet a guinea, when ‘he’s got to Trower’s, his 
head’ll be as clear as mine. He knows more about 
law when he’s drunk than all the rest on ’em when 
they’re sober.” : P 

“ Aye, and other things too, besides law,” said 
Mr. Budd. 
about the Presbyterians? Bless your heart, he 
knows everything, Dempster does. He studied very 
hard when he was a young man.” 


CHAPTER IL. 


Tux conversation just recorded is not, Iam aware, 
remarkably refined or witty ; but if it had been, it 
could hardly have taken place in Milby when Mr, 
Dempster flourished there, and old Mr, Crewe, the 


More than a qu 


On 


who keeps his own eafriage ; e church ‘is ‘en 
larged by at least five hundred sittings; and the 
grammar-school, conducted on reformed principles, 


“Did you notice how he took up Byles | g: 


en 


week for few places could present a more brilliant 


has its upper forms crowded with the genteel 


youth of Milby. The gentlemen there fall into no 


other excess at dinner-parties than the perfectly 
well-bred and virtuous excess of* stupidity; and 
though the ladies are still said sometimes to have 
too much upon themselves, they are never known to 
take too much in any other way. The conversation is 
sometimes quite literary, for there is a flourishing 
book-club, and many of the younger ladies have 
carried their studies so far as to have forgotten a 
little German. In short, Milby is now a refined, 
moral, and enlightened town; no more resembling 
the Milby of former days than the huge, long- 
skirted, drab great-coat that embarrassed the an- 
kles of our grandfathers resembled the light pale- 
tot in which we tread jauntily through the muddi- 
est streets, or than the bottle-nosed Britons, re- 
joicing over a tankard in the old sign of the Two 
Travelers at Milby, resembled the severe-looking 
gentleman in straps and high collars whom a mod- 
ern artist has represented as sipping the imaginary 
port of that well-known commercial house, 

But pray, reader, dismiss from your mind all 
the refined and fashionable ideas associated with 
this advanced state of things, and transport your 
imagination to a time when Milby had no gaslights ; 
when the maildrove up dusty or bespattered to 
the door of the Red Lion; when old Mr. Crewe, 
the curate, in a brown Brutus wig, delivered in- 
audible sermons on Sunday, and on a week-day 
imparted the educatien of a gentleman—that is to 
say, an arduous inacquaintance with Latin through 
the medium of the Eton Grammar—to three pupils 
in the upper grammar-school. 

If you had passed through Milby on a coach at 
that time, you would have had no idea what im- 
portant people lived there, and how very high a 
sense of rank was prevalent among them. It was 
a dingy-looking town, with a strong smell of tan- 
ning up one street and a great shaking of hand- 
looms up another; and even in that focus of aris- 
tocracy, Friar’s Gate, the houses would not have 
seemed very imposing to the hasty and superficial 
glance,of»a passenger. You might still less have 
suspected that the figure in light fustian and large 
gray whiskers, leaning against the grocer’s door- 
post in High Street, was no less a person than Mr. 
Lowme, one of the most aristocratic men in Milby, 

have been “ brought up a gentleman,” and 


animals. He was now quite an elderly Lothario, 
reduced to the most economical sins; the promi- 
nent form of his gayety being this of lonuging at 
Mr. Gruby’s door, embarrassing the servant-maids 
who came to the grocery, and talking scandal with 
the rare passers-by. Still, it was generally under- 
stood that Mr. Lowme belonged to the highest circle 


of Milby society ; his sons and daughters held up 


their heads very high indeed; and in spite of his 
condescending way of chatting and drinking with 
inferior people, he would himself have scorned any 


| closer identification with them. It must be admitted 


that he was of some service to the town in this 
station at Mr. Gruby’s door, for he and Mr. Lan. 
dor’s Newfoundland dog, who stretched himself and 
aped on the opposite eauseway, took something 
from the lifeless air that belonged to the High 
Street on every day except Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assemblies and a char- 
ity ball in the winter, the occasional advent of a 
ventriloquist, or a company of itinerant players, 
some of whom were very highly thought of in Lon- 
don, and the annual three days’ fair in June, Milby 
might be considered dull by people of a hypochon- 
driacal temperament ; and perhaps this was one tea- 
son why many of the middle-aged inhabitants, male 


and female, often found it impossible to keep 
up their spirits without a very abundant supply of 
stimulants. 


It is true there were several substan- 
tial men who had a reputation for exceptional 


nd-| sobriety, so that Milby habits were really not as 
bad as possible; and no one is warranted insaying 


+ old Mr. Crewe’s flock could not have been 
vorse without any clergyman at all. 

\e well-dressed parishioners generally were very 
hurch-goers, and to the young ladies and 
I am inclined to think that the Sunday 
service was the most exciting event’of the 


show of out-door toilets than might be seen issting 
from Milby Church at one o’clock. There were the 
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four tall Miss Pittmans, old Lawyer Pittman’s 
daughters, with cannon curls surmounted by large 
hats, and long, drooping ostrich feathers of parrot 
green. There was Miss ps, with a crimson 
bonnet, very much tilted up behind, and a cockade 
of stiff feathers on the summit. There was Miss 
Landor, the belle of Milby, clad regally in purple 
and ermine, with a plume of feathers neither 
yan Sie erect, but maintaining a discreet me- 
dium. There were the three Miss Tomlinsons, who 
imitated Miss Landor, and also wore ermine and 
feathers; but their beauty was considered of a 
coarse order, and their square forms were quite un- 
suited to the round tippet which fell'with such re- 
markable grace on Miss Landor’s sloping shoulders. 
Looking at this plumed procession of ladies, you 
would have formed rather a high idea of Milby 
wealth ; yet there was only one close carriage in the 
place, and that was old Mr. Landor’s, the banker, 
who, I think, never drove more than one horse. 
These sumptuously attired ladies flashed past the 
vulgar eye in one-horse chaises, by no means of a 
superior build. 

The young gentlemen, too, were not without their 
little Sunday displays of costume, of a limited mas- 
culine kind. Mr. Eustace’ Landor, being nearly of 
age, had recently acquired a diamond ring, together 
with the habit of running his hand through his 
hair. He was tall and dark, and thus had an ad- 
vantage which Mr. Alfred Phipps, who, like his 
sister, was blonde and stumpy, found it difficult to 
overtake, even by the severest attention to shirt- 
studs, and the particular shade of brown that was 
best relieved by gilt buttons. 

The respect for the Sabbath, manifested in this 
attention to costume, was unhappily counterbal- 
anced by considerable levity of behavior during the 
prayers and sermon; for the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of Milby were of a very satirical turn, Miss 
Landor especially being considered remarkably 
clever, and a terrible quiz; and the large eongrega- 
tion necessarily containing many persons inferior 
in dress and demeanor to the distinguished aristo- 
cratic minority, divine service offered irresistible 
temptations to joking, through the medium of tele- 
graphic communications from the galleries to the 
aisles and back again. I remember blushing very 
much, and thinking Miss Landor was laughing at 
me because I was appearing in coat-tails for the 
first time, when I saw her look down slyly towards 
where I sat, and then turn with a titter to hand- 
some Mr. Bob Lowme, who had such beautiful whis- 
kers meeting under his chin. But perhaps she was 
fot thinking of me, after all; for our pew was near 
the pulpit; and there was almost always some- 
thing funny about old Mr. Crewe. His brown wig 
was hardly ever put on quite right, and he had a 
way of raising his voice for three or four words, 
and lowering it again to a mumble, so that we 
could seareely make out a word he said; though, 
as my mother observed, that was of no conse- 
quence in prayer, since everyone had a prayer- 
book ; and as for the sermon, she continued, with 
some causticity, we all of us heard more of it than 
we could remember when we got home. 


This youthful generation was not particularly 
literary. The young ladies who frizzed their hair, 
and gathered it all into large barricades in front of 
their heads, leaving their occipital region exposed 
without ornament, as if that, being a back view, 
was of no consequence, dreamed as little that their 
daughters would read a selection of German poetry, 
and be able to pe te an admiration for Schiller, 
as that they would turn all their hair the other 
way—that instead of threatening us with barri- 
cades in front, they would be most killing in re- 
treat, 

“ And, like the Parthian, wound us as they fly,”’ 


Those charming, well-frizzed ladies spoke French 
indeed with considerable facility, unshackled b 
any timid regard to idiom, and were in the habit 
of conducting conversations in that language in the 


presence of their less instructed elders ; for accord. | 


ing to the standard of those backward days, their 
education had been very lavish, such  Joung ladies 
as Miss Landor, Miss Phipps, and the Miss Pittmans 


having been “finished” at distant and expensive 


schools. : 

. Old Lawyer Pittman had once been a very im- 
portant person indeed, having in his earlier days 
managed the affairs of several gentlemen in those 


parts, who had subsequently been obliged to sell 
everthing and leave the country, in which crisis 
Mr. Pittman accommodatingly stepped in as a pur- 
chaser of their estates, taking on himself the risk 
and trouble of a more leisurely sale; which, how- 
ever happened to turn out very much to his advan- 
tage. Such opportunities occur quite unexpected- 
ly in the way of business. But I think Mr. Pitt- 
man must have been unlucky in his later specula- 
tions, for now, in his old age, he had not the repu- 
tation of being very rich; and though he rode 
slowly to his office in Milby every morning on an 
qld white hackney, he had to resign the chief profits 
as. weil as the active business of the firm to 
his younger partner, Dempster. No one in Milby 
considered old Pittman a virtuous man, and the 
elder towns-people were not at. all backward in 
narrating the least advantageous portions of his 
biography in a very round, unvarnished manner. 
Yet I could never observe that they trusted him 
any the less, or liked him any the worse. In- 
deed, Pittman & Dempster were the popular law- 
yers of Milby and its neighborhood, and Mr. Ben- 
jamin Landor, whom no one had anything par- 
ticular to say against, had a very meagre business 
in comparison. Hardly a landholder, hardly a farm- 
er, hardly a parish within ten miles of Milby, 
whose affairs were not under the legal guard- 
ianship of Pittman & Dempster; and I think 
the clients were proud of their lawyers’ unscrupu- 
lousness, as the patrons of the fancy are proud of 
their champion’s “ condition.” It was not, to be 
sure, the thing for ordinary life, but it was the 
thing to be bet on in a lawyer. Dempster’s talent 
in “bringing thraugh ” a client was a very com- 
mon topic of conversation with the farmers, over 
an incidental glass of grog at the Red Lion. “ He’s 
a long-headed feller, Dempster. Why, it shows 
yer what a head-piece Dempster has, as he can 
drink.a bottle o’ brandy at a sittin’, an’ yit see far- 
ther through a stone wall when he's done than 
other folks "ll see through a glass winder.” Even 
Mr. Jerome, chief member of the congregation at 
Salem ‘Chapel, an elderly man of very strict life, 
was one of Dempster’s clients, and had quite an 
exceptional indulgence for his attorney’s foibles, 
perhaps attributing them to the inevitable incom- 
patibility of law and gospel. 

The standard of morality at Milby, you perceive, 
was not inconveniently high in those good old times, 
and an ingenious vice or two was what every man. 
expected of his neighbor, Old Mr. Crewe, the cu- 
rate, for example, was allowed to enjoy his avarice 
in comfort, without fear of sarcastic parish dema- 
gogues ; and his flock liked him all the better for 
having scraped together a large fortune out of his 
school and curacy, and the proceeds “of the three 
thousand pounds he had with his little deaf wife. | 
It was clear he must be a learned man, for he had 
once had a large private school in connection with 
the grammar-school, and had even numbered a 
yo nobleman or two among his pupils. The 
fact that he read nothing at all now, and that his’ 
mind seemed absorbed in the commonest matters, 
was doubtless due to his having exhausted the re- 
sourees of erndition earlier in life. Tt is true,” he 
was not spoken of in terms of high respect, and old 
Crewe’s stingy house-keeping was a frequent sub- 
ject of jesting; but this was a good old-fashioned 
characteristic in a parson who had been part of 
Milby life for half a century: it was like the dents 
and disfigurements of an old family tankard, which 
no one would like to part with for a smart new 
piece of plate fresh from Birthingham. The par- 
ishoners saw no reason at all why it should be desi- 
rable to venerate the parson or any one else; they 
were much more comfortable to look down a little 
on their fellow-creatures. 

Even the Dissent in Milby was then 6f @ lax 
and indifferent kind. The doctrine of, adult bap- 
tism, struggling under a heavy load of” debt, had 
let off half its chapel area as a ribbon‘shop; and | 
Methodism ‘was auily to be detected, as you detect 
curious larvee, by diligent search in dirty corners. 
The Independents were the only Dissenters’ of 
whose existence Milby gentility was at all con- 
scious, it had a vague idea that the salient 
points’ of their creed were prayer without book, 
red ‘brick, and hypocrisy. e Independent 
chapel, known as Salem, stood, red and conspicu- 
otis, ina broad street ; more than one pew-holder 
kept a brass-bound gig; and Mr. Jerome, a re- 


tired corn-factor, and the most eminent member of 
the congregation, was one of the richest men in 
the parish. But in spite of this apparent pros- 
perity, together with the usual amount of extem- 
poraneous preaching mitigated by furtive notes, 
Salem belied its name, and was not always the 
abode of peace. For some reason or other, it was 
unfortunate in the choice of its ministers. The 
Rev. Mr. Horner, elected with brilliant hopes, was 
discovered to be given to tippling and quarreling 
with his wife; the Rev, Mr. Rose’s doctrine was a lit- 
tle too “high,” verging on Antinomianism; the 
Rev. Mr. Stickney’s gift as a preacher was found to 
be less striking on a more extended acquaintance ; 
and the Rey. Mr. Smith, a distinguished minister, 
much sought after in the iron districts, with a 
talent for poetry, became objectionable from an in- 
clination to exchange verses with the young ladies 
of his congregation. It was reasonably argued 
that such verses as Mr. Smith’s must take a long 
time for their composition, and the habit alluded 
to might entrench seriously on his pastoral duties. 
These reverend gentlemen, one and all, gave it as 
their opinion that the Salem church members were 
among the least enlightened of the Lord’s people, 
and that Milby was a low place, where they would 
have found it a severe lot to have their lines fall 
for any long period; though to see the smart and 
crowded congregation assembled on occasion of 
the annmal charity sermon, anyone might have 
supposed that the minister of Salem had rather 
a brilliant position in the ranks of Dissent. Sev- 
eral Church families used to attend on that occa- 
sion, for Milby, in those uninstructed days, had not 
yet heard that the schismatic ministers of Salem 
were obviously typified by Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram ; and many church people there were of 
opinion that Dissent might be a weakness, but, 
after all, had no great harm in it. These lax Epis- 
copalians were, I believe, chiefly tradespeople, who 
held that, inasmuch as Congregationalism consumed 
candles, it ought to be supported, and accordingly 
made a point of presenting themselves at Salem 
for the afternoon charity sermon, with the expec- 
tation of being asked to hold a plate. Mr Pil- 
grim, too, was always there with his half-sover- 
eign; for as there was no Dissenting doctor in 
Milby, Mr. Pilgrim looked with great tolerance on 
all shades of religious opinion that did not include 
a belief in cures by miracle. 
On this point he had the concurrence of Mr. 
Pratt, the only other medical man of the sam 
standing in Milby. - Otherwise, it was remarkab: 
how strongly these two clever men were constrast- 
ed. Pratt was middle-sized, insinuating, and sil- 
very-voiced; Pilgrim was tall, heavy, rough-man- 
nered, and splutiering. Both were considered to 
have great powers of conversation, but Pratt’s 
anecdotes were of the fine old crusted quality to 
be procured only of Joe Miller; Pilgrim’s had 
the full fruity flavor of the most recent scandal. 
Pratt elegantly referred all diseases to debility, 
and, with a proper contempt for symptomatic 
treatment, went to the root of the matter with 
port-wine and bark; Pilgrim was persuaded that 
the evil principle in the human system was pleth- 
ora, and he made war against it with cup 
blistering, and cathartics. They had both been 
long established in Milby, and as each had a suf- 
ficient practice, there was no yery malignant ri- 
valry between them; on the contrary, they had 
that sort of friendly contempt for each other 
which is always conducive to a good understand- 
ing between professional men; and when any 
new surgeon attempted, in an ill-advised hour, to 
settle himself in the town, it was strikingly de- 
monstrated how slight and trivial are theoretic dif- 
ferences compared with the broad basis of com- 
mon human feeling. There was the most perfect 
unanimity between Pratt and Pilgrim in the de- 
termination to drive away the obnoxious and too 
robably unqualified intruder as soon as possible, 
ether the first wonderful cure he effected was 
ona patient of Pratt’s or of Pilgrim’s, one was 
as ready as the other to pull the interloper by 
the nose, and both alike directed their remarka- 
ble powers of conversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. But b their respective 
patients these two distinguished men were pitted 
against each other with great virulence. Mrs. 
Lowme could’ not conceal her ‘amazement tha 
Mrs: Phipps should trust her lifein the hands o 
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Pratt, who let her feed herself up to that de. 
‘gree, it was really shocking to hear how short 
her breath was; and Mrs. Phipps had no patience 
with®rs, Lowme, living as she did, on tea and 
broth, and looking as yellow as any crow-flower, 
and yet letting Pilgrim bleed and blister her and 
giving her lowering medicine till her clothes hung 
on, her like a scarecrow’s. On the whole, perhaps, 
Mr. Pilgrim’s reputation was at the higher. pitch, 
and when any lady under Mr. Pratt’s care was do- 
ing ill, she was half disposed to think that a little 
more “active treatment ” might suit her better. 

But without very definite provocation no one would 

‘take so serious a step as to part with the family 
doctor, for in those remote days there were few 
varieties of human hatred more’ formidable than 

‘the medical. The doctor’s estimate, even of a con- 
fiding patient, was apt to rise and fall with the en- 
tries in the day-book ; and I have known Mr. Pil- 
grim discover the most unexpected virtues in a pa- 
tient seized with a promising illness, At such 

‘times you might have been glad to percieve that 
there were some of Mr. Pilgrim’s fellow-creatures 
of whom he entertained a high opinion, and that he 

“was liable to the amiable weakness of a too admir- 
ing estimate. A good inflammation fired his en- 
thusiasm, and a lingering dropsy dissolved him in- 

‘to charity. Doubtless this crescendo of benevo- 
lence was partly due to feelings not at all repre- 

‘sented by the entries in the day-book ;, for in Mr. 

Pilgrim’s heart, too, there was a latent store of ten- 
derness and pity, which flowed forth at the sight 

‘of suffering. Gradually, however, as his patients 

‘became convalescent, his view of their characters 
became more dispassionate; when they could 

Telish mutton chops, he began to admit that they 
‘had foibles, and by the time they had swallowed 
‘their last dose of tonic, he was alive to their most 
inexcusable faults, After this the thermometer 
of his regard rested at the moderate point of 
friendly backbiting, which sufficed to make him 
agreeable in his morning visits to the amiable and 
worthy persons who were yet far from conval- 
‘scent. 

 Pratt’s patients were profoundly uninteresting 

to Pilgrim ; their very diseases were despicable, 

and he would hardl Live thought their bodies 
‘worth dissecting. But of all Pratt's patients, Mr. 
Jexome was the one on whom Mr. Pilgrim heaped 
the most unmitigated contempt. In spite of the 
wgeon’s wise tolerance, Dissent became odious to 
Bim in the person of Mr. Jerome. Perhaps it was 
because that old gentleman, being rich, and having 
very large yearly bills for medical attendance on 
himself and. his wife, nevertheless employed Pratt 
—neglected all the advantages of “active treat- 
‘ment,” and paid away his money without getting 
‘his system lowered: On any other ground it is 
hard to explain a feeling of hostility to Mr. Jerome, 
who was an excellent old gentleman, expressing a 
‘great deal of good-will towards his neighbors, not 
only in imperfect English, but in loans of money 
to the ostensibly rich, and in sacks of potatoes to 
the obviously poor. 

' Assuredly Milby had that salt of goodness which 
keeps the world together in greater abundance than 
was visible on the surface; innocent babes were 
born there, sweetening their parents’ hearts with 
simple joy ; men and women withering in  disap- 

ointed worldliness, or bloated with sensual ease, 
iad better moments in which they pressed the hand 
of ‘suffering with sympathy, and were moyed to 
deeds of neighborly kindness. Jn church and in 
chapel there were honest-hearted worshipers who 
strove to keep.a ‘conscience void of offence; and 
even up the dimmest alleys you might have found 
here and there a Wesleyan, to Whom Methodism 
was the vehicle of peace on earth and good-will to 
men. Fie superficial glance, Milby was nothing 
but dreary prose; a dingy town, surrounded by 
flat fields, lopped elms, and sprawling manufactur- 
ing villages, which crept on and on with their 
weaving shops, till they threatened to graft them- 


selyes on the town. But the sweet spring came. 


to Milby notwithstanding; the elm-tops were red 
with buds ; the churchyard was starred with daisies ; 


the lark showered his love-music upon the flat 


fields; the rainbows hung oyer the dingy town, 
clothing the very roofs and chimneys in ng ih 
transfiguring beauty, And so it was with the 
human life there, which at first seemed a dismal 
mixture of griping worldliness, vanity, ostrich 


feathers, and the fumes of brandy. Looking closer, 
you found some purity, gentleness, and unselfish- 
ness, as you may have observed a scented geranium 


giving forth its wholesome odors amidst blasphemy 


and gin in a noisy pot-house. Little deaf Mrs. 
Crewe would often carry her own spare dinner to 
the sick and hungry; Miss Phipps, with her cock- 
ade of red feathers, had a filial heart, and.lighted 
her father’s pipe with a pleasant, smile; and there 
were gray-haired men in drab. gaiters, not at all 
noticeable as you passed them in tlie street, whose 
integrity had been the basis of their. rich neigh- 
bor’s wealth. 

Such as. the place was, the people were entirely 
contented withit. They fancied life must be but 
a dull affair for that large portion of mankind who 
were necessarily shut out from, an acquaintance 


with Milby families, and that it must be an advyan- 


tage to London and Liverpool that Milby gentle- 
men occasionally visited those places on business. 
But the inhabitants became more intensely con- 
scious of the value they set upon all their advan- 
tages, when innovation made its appearance in the 
person of the Rey. Mr, Tryan, the new curate, at 
the chapel of ease on Paddiford Common. It was 
soon notorious in Milby that Mr. Tryan. held _pe- 
culiar opinions ; that he preached extempore; that 
he was founding a religious lending-library in his 
remote corner of the parish; that he expounded 
the Scripture in cottages; and that his preaching 
was attracting the Dissenters, and filling the very 
aisles of his church.. The rumor sprung up that 
Evangelicalism had invaded Milby parish—a mutr- 
rain of blight all the more terrible because its na- 
ture was but dimly conjectured. Perhaps Milby 


was one of the last spots to be reached by. the’ 


wave of a new movement; and it was only now, 
when the tide was just on the turn, that the lim- 
pets there got a sprinkling. Mr. Tryan was the 
first Evangelical clergyman who had risen above 
the Milby horizon; hitherto that. obnoxious. ad- 
jective had been unknown to the towns-people of 
any gentility ; and there were even many Dissen- 
ters who considered ‘‘ Evangelical” simply a sort of 


baptismal name to the magazine which circulated. 


among the congregation of Salem Chapel. But now, 
at length, the disease had been imported, when the 
parishioners were expecting it as little as the in- 
nocent Red Indians expected small-pox. As long 
as Mr. Tryan’s hearers were confined to Paddiford 
Common—which, by-the-by, was hardly recogniz- 
able as a common atall, but was a dismal district 
where you heard the rattle of the hand-loom, and 
breathed: the smoke of coal-pits—the “ canting-par- 
son ” could be treated asa joke. Not so when a 
number of single ladies inthe town appeared to be 
infected, and even one or two men of substantial 
property, with old Mr. Landor, the banker, at their 
head, seemed to be “ giving in” to the new move- 
ment—when Mr. Tryan was known. to be well re- 
ceived in several good houses, where he was in the 
habit of finishing .the evening with exhortation 
and prayer. Evangelicalism was no longer @ nuis- 
ance existing merely in by-corners, which. any, well- 
clad person could ayoid; it was invading the very 
drawing-rooms, mingling itself with the comfort- 
able fumes of port-wine and brandy, threatening to 
deaden with its murky breath all the splendor. of 
the ostrich feathers, and to stifle Milby ingenuous- 
ness, not pretending, to be better than its neigh- 
bors, with a cloud of cant and lugubrious hypoerisy. 


The alarm reached its,climax when it was reported) 


that Mr. Tryan was endeavoring to obtain authority 
from, Mr. Prendergast, the non-resident, rector, to 
establish a Sunday-evening lecture in the parish 
church, on the ground that old Mr, Crewe did not 
preach the Gospel. 

It now first appeared how, surprisingly high a 
value Milby in general set on the ministrations of 
Mr. Crewe ; how convinced it was that Mr. Crewe 
was the model: of a parish priest; and his sermons 
the soundest and most edifying that had ever re- 
mained unheard by a church-going population. All 


allusions to his brown wig were suppressed, and 


by a rhetorical figure his name was associated with 
venerable gray hairs; the attempted intrusion of 
Mr, Tryan was an insult to a man deep in years 
and learning; moreover, it was an insolent effort 
to thrust himself forward in a parish where he 
was clearly distasteful. to the superior portion of 
its inhabitants. The town was divided into two 
zealous parties, the Tryanites and anti-Tryanites ; 


and_ by. the exertions of the eloquent,Demster, the 
anti-Tryanite virulence was soon deyeloped into 
an organized opposition. A protest against. the 
meditated evening lecture was framed by that or- 
thodox attorney, and, after being numerously sign- 
ed, was to be‘carried to Mr, Prendergast by three 
delegates representing the intellect, morality, and 
wealth of Milby. .The intellect, you perceive, was 
to be personified in Mr. Dempster, the morality in. 
Mr, Budd, and the wealth in Mr. Tomlinson ; and’ 
the distinguished triad was to set out on its great 
mission, as we have seen, on the third day from 
that, warm Saturday evening when the conversa- 
tion recorded in. the previous chapter took place in 
the bar of the Red Lion, * 


CHAPTER III; 


Ir was quite as warm on the following Thurs- 
day evening, when Mr. Dempster and his colleagues 
were to return from their mission to Elmstoke Ree- 
tory; but it was much pleasanter in Mrs, Linnet’s 
parlor than in the bar of the Red Lion, , Through 
the open window came the scent of migonette and 
honeysuckle; the. grassplot in front’of the house 
was shaded by. a little plantation of Gueldres 
roses, syringas, and laburnums ; the noise of looms 
and carts and unmelodious voices reached the ear 
simply as an agreeable. murmur, for Mrs. Linnet’s 
house was ,situated quite, on the outskirts of 
Paddiford Common; and the only sound likely te 
disturb. the serenity of the feminine party assem- 
bled. there was the occasional buzz of intrusive 
wasps, apparently mistaking each lady’s head for 
a sugar-basin, No sugar-basin was visible in 
Mrs. Linnet’s parlor, for the time.of tea was not 
yet, and the round table was littered with books 
which the ladies were covering with black can- 
vas asa ve-enforcement of the mew Paddiford 
Lending Library. - Miss Linnet, whose manuscript. 
was the neatest type of zigzag, was seated at a small 
table apart, writing on. green paper tickets, which 
were to be pasted on the covers, Miss Linnet had 
other accomplishments besides that of a neat man- 
uscript, and an index to some of them might be 
found in the ornaments of the room... She. had al- 
ways combined a love of\serious and poetical read- 
ing with her skill in fancy-work, and the neatly 
bound copies of Dryden’s “Virgil,” Hannah More’s 
“Sacred Drarhas,” “ Falconer’s. “Shipwreck,” Ma- 
son “On Self-knowledge,” “ Rasselas,” and Burke 
“On the Sublime and Beautiful,” which were the 
chief ornaments of the bookcase, were all inscribed 
with her name, and. had been bought with her 
pocket-money when she was in her teens, It must 
have been at least fifteen years, since the Jatest of 
those purchases,but Miss Linnet’s skill in fancy work 
appeared to have gone through more numerous 
phases than. her literary taste; for the japanned 
boxes, the alum’and sealing-wax baskets, the fan- 
dolls, the ‘‘ transferred” landscapes on. the fire- 


‘sereens, and the recent bouquets of wax-flowers, 


showed a disparity in freshness which made them. 
referable to widely different periods... Wax-flowers 
presuppose delicate fingers and robust patience, 
but. there are still many points of mind and per- 
son which they leaye vague and problematic; so I 
must tell you that Miss Linnet had dark ringlets, a 
sallow complexion, and an amiable disposition. As 
to her features, there was not much to criticise in 
them, for she had little nose, less lip, and no eye- 
brow; and as to her intellect, her friend Mrs. Pet- 
tifer often said, “‘She didn’t know a more sensible 
person to talk to than Mary Linnet. There was no 
one she liked better to come and take a quiet cup 
of tea with her, and read Klopstock’s ‘ Messiah.” 
Mary Linnet had often told her a great deal of her 
mind when they were sitting together; she said 
there were many things to bear in every condition 
of life, and nothing should induce -her to marry 
without a prospect of happiness. Once, when Mrs. 
Pettifer: admired her wax-flowers, she. said, ‘ Ah, 
Mrs. Pettifer, think of the beauties of nature !” She 
always spoke very prettily, did Mary Linnet ; very 
different, indeed, from. Rebecca,” 

Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was not; a. general 
favorite, While most people thought it a pity that. 
a sensible woman like Mary had not found a good 
husband—and even her female friends said noth- 
ing more ill-natured of her than that her face was. 
like a piece of putty with two Scotch pebbles stuck 
in it—Rebecea was always spoken of sarcastically, 


and it was a customary kind of banter with the 
young ladies'to recommend ‘her as a wife to any 
gentleman they happened to be flirting with—her 
fat, her finery, and her thick ankles sufficing to give 
piquancy to the joke, notwithstanding the absence 
of novelty: Miss Rebecca, however, possessed the 
accomplishment of music, and her singing of “Oh 
no, we never mention her,’ and “The Soldier's 
‘Tear,” was so desirable an accession to the pleasures 
of a tea-party that no one cared to offend her, es- 
pecially as Rebecca had a high spirit of her own, 
and, in spite of her expanslvely rounded contour, 
had a particularly sharp tongue. Her reading 
had been more extensive than her sister’s, embrac- 
ing most of the fiction in Mr. Procter’s circulating 
library, and nothing but an acquaintance with the 
course of her studies could afford a clue to the 
rapid transitions in her dress, which were suggest- 
ed by the style of beauty, whether sentimental, 
sprightly, or severe, possessed by the heroine of 
the three volumes actually in perusal. A piece of 
lace, which drooped round the edge of her white 
bonnet one week, had been rejected by the next ; 
and her cheeks, which, on Whit-Sunday, loomed 
through a Turnerian haze of net-work, were, on 
'Trinity-Sunday, seen reposing in distinct red out- 
dine on her shelving bust, like the sun on a fog- 
‘bank, The black velvet, meeting with a erystal 
‘clasp, which one evening encircled her head, had 
on another descended to her neck, and on a third 
to her wrist, suggesting to an active imagination 
‘either a magical contraction of the ornament, or a 
fearful ratio of expansion in Miss Rebecca’s per- 
son. With this constant application of art to dress, 
‘she could have had little time for fancy-work, even 
if she had not been destitute of her sister’s taste 
for that delightful and truly feminine occupation. 
And here, at least, you perceive the justice of the 
Milby opinion as to the relative suitability of the 
two Miss Linnets for matrimony. When a man is 


happy enough to win the affections of a sweet girl, 


who can soothe his cares with crochet, and respond 
to all his most cherished ideas with beaded urn- 
rugs and chair-covers in German wool, he has, at 
least, a guarantee of domestic comfort, whatever 
trials may await him out of doors. What a-re- 
source it is under fatigue and irritation to have 
your drawing-room well supplied with small mats, 
which would always be ready if you ever wanted 
to set anything on them! And what styptic for 
a bleeding heart can equal copious squares of ¢ro- 
chet, which are useful for slipping down the mo- 
ment you touch them? . How our fathers managed 
without crochet is a wonder; but I believe some 
‘small ‘and. feeble substitute existed in their time 
under the name of “tatting.” Rebecea: Linnet, 
however, had neglected tatting as well as other 
forms of fancy-work. At school; to be sure, she 
had spent a great deal of time in acquiring flower: 
painting, according to the ingenious method. then 
fashionable, of applying the shaves of leaves and 
‘flowers cut out in cardboard, and scrubbing a brush 
over the surface thus conviently marked out; but 
‘even the spill-cases and hand-screens, which were 
ker last half-year’s performances in that way, were 
not considered eminently successful, and had long 
been consigned 'to the retirement of the best bed- 
room. Thus there was a good deal of family un- 
likeness between Rebecca and her sister, and I am 
afraid there was also a little family dislike; but 
Mary’s disapproval had usually been kept impris- 
oned behind her thin lips, for Rebecca was not on- 
ly of a headstrong disposition, but was her moth- 
er’s pet; the old lady being herself stout, and pre- 


-ferring a more showy style of cap than she could 


prevail on her daughter Mary to make up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss» Rebecca as she 
was in former days only, for her appearance this 
evening, as she sits pasting on the green tickets, 
is in striking contrast with what it’was three or 
four months ago. Her plain gray gingham dress 
and plain white collar could never have belonged 
to her wardrobe before that date; and though she 
is not reduced in size, and her brown hair will do 
nothing but hang in crisp ringlets down her large 
cheeks, there is a change in her air and expression 
which seems to shed a softened light over her per- 
‘son, and make her look like a peony in the shade, 
instead of the same flower flaunting in 4 parterre 
in the hot sunlight. ) AC) 

No one ‘could deny that Evangelicalism had 


‘wrought a change for the better in Rebecca Lin-!. 


net’s’ person—not even Miss: Pratt, the thin, stiff 
lady ;invspectacles, seated opposite to her, who 
always had a peculiar repulsion for “females with 
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‘the root’ of the error, as Mr. Tyran was telling us 
the other evening—it is the denial of the great doc-, 
trine of justification by faith. Much as I had re- 
flected on-all subjects.in the course of my life, I 
am indebted to Mr. Tryan for opening my eyes: to 
the full importance of that cardinal doctrine of the, 
Reformation.. From a child I had.a deep sense of 
religion, but in my early days the Gospel light was 
obscured in thes English Church, notwithstanding 
the possession of our incomparable liturgy, than 
which I know no human composition more fault- 
less and sublime. As I tell Eliza, Iwas not blessed, 
as she is at the age of two-and-twenty, in knowing 
a clergyman who unites all that is great and admi- 
rable in intellect with the highest spiritwal gifts. I 
am no contemptible judge of a man’s acquirements, 
and:I assure you that I have tested Mr. Tryan’s by 
questions which are a pretty severe touchstone. It 
is true, I sometimes carry him a little beyond the 
depth of the other listeners. Profound learning,” 
continued Miss Pratt, shutting her spectacles, and 
tapping them on the book before her, “has not 
many to estimate it in Milby.” 

“Miss Pratt,” said Rebecca, “will you please 
give me ‘Scott’s Force of Trath?’? There—that 
small book lying against the ‘Life of Legh Rich- 
mond.’” - 

“That’s a book I’m very fond of—the ‘Life 
of Legh Richmond,’”’ said Mrs, Linnet. ‘“ He found 
out all about that woman at Tutbury as pretended 
to live without eating. Stuff and nonsense!” 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader of religious 
books since Mr. Tryan’s adyent; and as she was 
in the habit of confining her) perusal to the purely 
secular portions, which bore a very small propor- 
tion to the whole, she could. make rapid progress 
through a large. number of volumes. On taking 
up the biography of a celebrated preacher, she im- 
mediately turned to the end to see what disease he 
died of ; and if his legs swelled, as her own ocea- 
sionally did, she felt a stronger interest in-ascer- 
taining any earlier facts in the history of the drop- 
sical divine—whether he had ever fallen off a stage- 
coach, whether he had married more than one wife, 
and, in general, any adventures or repartees record- 
ed of him previous to the epoch of his eenversion. 
She then glanced over the letters and diary, and: 
wherever there was a predominance of Zion, the 
River of Life, and notes of exclamation, she turned: 
over to the next page; but any passage in:which: 
and opinions. The silent, handsome girl of two-|she saw such promising nouns as ‘small-pox,”’ 
and-twenty, who is covering the ‘“Memoirs of Fe-| “pony,” or “boots and shoes,” at once arrested: 
lix Neff,” is Miss Eliza Pratt ; and the small elder- | her. Mie, “193 7 
ly lady in dowdy clothing, who is also working dil-| ‘It is half-past six now,” said Miss Linnet, look- 
igently, is Mrs. Pettifer, a superior-minded widow, | ing at her watch as the servant appeared with the 
much valued in Milby, being such avery respecta- | tea-tray. ‘‘ I suppose the delegates are come back 
ble person to have in the house in case of illness, by this time. If Mr. Tryan has not so kindly prom-' 
and of quite too good a family to receive any money | ised to call and let. us know, I should rest With-- 
payment—you could always send. her garden-stuff | out walking to Milby myself to know what answer, 
that would make her ample amends. Miss Pratt | they had brought back. . It is a great privilege for, 
has enough to do in commenting on the heap of | us, Mr. Tryan living at Mrs. Wagstaff’s, for he is 
volumes before her, feeling it a responsibility en- | often able to take us on his way backward and for- 
tailed on*her by her great powers of mind to leave | ward into the town.” ; cotil rt 
nothing without! the advantage of her opinion} “I wonder if there’s another man in the world 
Whatever was good must be sprinkled with the| who has been brought up as Mr. Tryan has, that 
chrism of her approval ; whatever was evil must be | would choose to live in those small, close rooms on 
blighted by her condemnation. the common, among heaps of dirty cottages, for 

“Upon my word,” she said, in a deliberate high | the sake of being near the poor people ?” said Mrs. 
voice, as if she were dictating to an amanueénsis,| Pettifer. “I’m afraid he hurts his health by it; 
‘‘it is a most admirable selection of works for pop- | he looks to me far from strong.” awn 
ular reading, this that our excellent Mr. Tryan has| ‘‘ Ah,” said Miss Pratt, “I understand he is of 
made. Ido not know whether, if the task had|a highly respectable family, indeed, in Hunting- 
been confided to me, I could have made a selection | donshire. I heard him myself speak of his father’s 
combining in a higher degree religious instruction | carriage—quite incidentally, you know—and Bliza 
and edification with a due admixture of the purer] tells me what very fine cambric handkerchiefs he 
species of amusement. This story of ‘Father Cle-| uses. My eyes are not good enough to see such 
ment’ is a library in itself on the errors of Roman-| things, but I know what breeding is as well as 
ism. I have ever considered fiction a suitable form | most people, and it is easy to see that Mr. Tryanis 
for conveying moral and religious instruction, as I| quite comme il faw, to use a French expression.” 
have shown in my little work ‘De Courcy,’ which,| “I should like to tell him better nor use fine, 
as a very clever writer in the Crompton Argus said | cambric i’ this place, where there’s such washing, 
at the time of its appearance, is the light vehicle | it’s a shame to, be seen,” said Mrs. Linnet; “hell 
of a weighty moral.” get ’em tore to pieces. Good lawn ’ud. be far bete 

“One ’ud think,” said Mrs, Linnet, who also had| ter. I saw what a color his linen looked at the. 
her spectacles on, but chiefly for the purpose of| sacrament last Sunday. Mary’s making him a 
seeing what the others» were doing, ‘there didn’t | black-silk case to hold his bands, but I told her 
want much to drive people away from a religion as | she’d more need wash ’em for him.” 
makes ’em walk barefoot over stone floors, like that| ‘‘ Oh, mother!” said Rebecea, with solemn se- 
girl in ‘Father Clement "—sending the blood up to | verity, “pray don’t think of pocket-handkerchiefs 
the héad frightful. Anybody might see that was|and linen, when we are talking of such a man. 
an unnat’ral creed.” And at this moment, too, ag is perhaps hav- 

“Yes,” said Miss Pratt, ‘‘ but asceticism is not|ing to bear a heavy blow. We don’t know. but 


a gross habit of body.”’ Miss Pratt was an old 
maid; but that is a no more definite description 
than if I had said she was in the autumn of life. 
Was it autumn when the orchards are fragrant 
with apples, or autumn when the oaks are brown, 
or autumn when the last yellow leaves are flutter- 
ing in the chill breeze? The young ladies in Milby 
would have told you that the Miss  Linnets were 
old maids; but the Miss Linnets were to Miss 
Pratt what the apple-scented September is to the 
bare, nipping days of late November. The Miss 
Linnets were in that temperate zone of old. maid- 
ism, when a woman will not say but that if a man 
of suitable years and character were to offer him- 
self, she might be induced. to tread the remainder 
of life’s vale in company with him; Miss Pratt 
was in that aretic region where a woman is confi- 
dent that at no time of life would she have con- 
sented to give up her liberty, and that she has 
never seen the man whom she would engage to 
honor and obey. If the Miss Linnets were old 
maids, they were old maids with natural ringlets 
and embonpoint, not to say obesity; Miss Pratt 
was an old maid with a cap, a braided “front,” a 
backbone and appendages. Miss Pratt was the 
one blue-stocking of Milby, possessing, she said, 
no less than five hundred volumes, competent, as 
her brother the doctor often observed, to conduct 
a conversation on any topic whatever, and occa- 
sionally dabbling a little in authorship, though it 
was understood that she had never put forth the 
full powers of her mind in print. Her ‘‘ Letters to 
a Young Man on his Entrance into Life,” and ‘“ De 
Courcy ; or, The Rash Promise; a Tale for Youth,” 
were mere trifles which she had been induced to 
publish because they were calculated for popular 
utility, but they were nothing to what she had for 
years had by her in manuscript. Her latest pro- 
duction had been Six Stanzas, addressed to the Rev. 
r Tryan, printed on glazed! paper with a neat 
border, and beginning, “Forward, young wrestler 
for the trath!” 
. Miss Pratt having kept her brother’s house 
during his long widowhood, his daughter, Miss 
Eliza, had had the advantage of being educated 
by her aunt, and thus of imbibing a very strong 
antipathy to all that remarkable woman’s tastes 
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wickedness may have triumphed, and Mr. Prender-. 


gast may have consented to forbid the lecture. 
There have been dispensations quite as mysterious, 
and Satan is evidently putting forth all his strength 
to resist the entrance of the Gospel into Milby 
Church.” 

“You niver spoke a truer word than that, my 


. dear,” said Mrs, Linnet, who accepted all religious 


phrases, but was extremely rationalistic in her in- 
terpretation ; ‘‘for if iver Old Harry appeared in 
a human form, it’s that Dempster. It was all 
through him as'we got cheated out o’ Pye’s Croft, 
making.out as the title wasn’t good, Such lawyer’s 
villany! As if paying good money wasn’t title 
enough to anything. Ifyour father as is dead and 
gone had been worthy to know it! But he’ll have 
a fall some day, Dempster will. Mark my words.” 

“ Ah; out of his carriage, you mean,” said Miss 
Pratt, who, in the» movement occasioned by the 
clearing of the table, had lost the first part of 
Mrs. Linnet’s speech. “It certainly is alarming to 
see him driving home from Rotherby, flogging his 
galloping horse like a madman. My brother has 
often said he expected every Thursday evening to be 
called.in to set some of Dempster’s bones; but: I sup- 
pose he. may drop that expectation now, for we are 
given to understand from good authority that he has 
forbidden his wife to call my brother in again either 
to herself or her mother. He swears no Tryanite 
doctor shall attend his family. I have reason to be- 
lieve that Pilgrim was called in to Mrs: Dempster’s 
mother the other day.” j 

“Poor Mrs. Raynor! she’s glad to do anything 
for the. sake of peace and quietness,” said Mrs, 
Pettifer; “but it’s no trifle at her time of life to 


part with a doctor who knows her constitution.” 


_ “ What trouble that poor woman. has to bear in 
her old age!” said Mary Linnet,.‘‘to see her 
daughter leading such a lifel—an only daughter, 
too, that she dotes on.” 

“Yes; indeed;”’ said Miss Pratt. ‘We, of 
course, know more about: it than most people, my 
brother having attended the family so many years. 
For my part, I never thought well of the marriage; 
and I endeavored to dissuade my brother when 
Mrs. Raynor asked him to give Janet away at the 
wedding. ‘If you will take my advice, Richard,’ 
I said, ‘you will have nothing to do with that 
marriage.’ “And he has seen the justice of my 
opinion since. Mrs. Raynor herself was against 
the connection at first; but she always spoiled Ja- 
net; and I fear, too, she was won over by a fool- 
ish pride in having her daughter marry a profes- 
sional man. I fear it was'so. No one but myself, 
I think, foresaw the extent of the evil.” 

_ “Well,” said Mrs, Pettifer, “ Janet had nothing 
to look to but being a governess; and it was hard 
for Mrs. Raynor to have to work at millinering—a 
woman well brought up, and her husband a man 
who held his head as high as any man in Thurston. 
And it isn’t everybody that sees everything fifteen 
years beforehand. Robert Dempster was the 
cleverest man in Milby; and there weren’t many 
young men fit to talk to Janet.” 

‘Tt isa thousand pities,” said Miss Pratt, choos- 
ing to ignore Mrs. Pettifer’s slight sarcasm, “for I 
certainly did consider Janet Raynor the most 
promising young woman of my acquaintance; a 
little too much lifted up, perhaps, by her superior 
education, and too much given to satire, but able 
to express herself very well indeed about any book 
I recommended to her perusal. There is no young 
woman in Milby now who can be compared with 
what Janet was when she was married, either in 
mind or person. I consider Miss Landor far, far 


below her. Indeed, I cannot say much for the 


mental superiority of the young ladies in our first 
families. They are superficial—very superficial.” 
“She made the handsomest bride that ever came 
out of Milby Church, too,” said Mrs. Pettifer. 
“Such a very fine figure! and it showed off her 
white poplin so well. And what a pretty smile 
Janet always had! Poor thing! she keeps that 
now for all her old friends. I never see her but 
she has something pretty to say to me—living in 
the same street, you know, I can’t help seeing her 
often, though I’ve never been to the house since 
Dempster broke out on me inone of his drunken 
fits. She comes to me sometimes, poor thing! 
looking ‘so strange, anybody. passing her in the 
street may see plain enough what’s the matter ; but 
she’s always got some little good-natured plan in her 


head, for all that. Only last night when I met her, 
I saw five yards off she wasn’t fit to be out; but 
she had a basin in her hand, full of something she 
was carrying to Sally Martin, thedeformed girl that’s 
in a consumption.” 

“ But she is just as bitter against Mr. Tryan as 
her husband is, I understand,” said Rebecca.: “ Her 
heart is very much set against the truth, for I un- 
derstand she bought Mr. Fryan’s sermons on pur- 
pose to ridicule them to Mrs. Crewe.” 

“Well, poor thing!” said Mrs. Pettifer, “you 
know she stands up for everything her husband 
says and does. She never will admit to anybody 
that he’s not.a good husband.” 

“That is her pride,” said Miss Pratt. ‘She 
married him in opposition to the advice of her best 
friends, and now she is not willing to admit that 
she was'wrong. Why, even to my brother—and a 


‘medical attendant, you know, can hardly fail to be 


acquainted with family secrets—she has always 
pretended to have the highest respect for her hus- 
band’s: qualities. Poor Mrs. Raynor, however, is 
well aware that every one knows: the real state of 
things. Latterly, she has not even avoided the 
subject with me. The very last time I called on 
her, she said; ‘Have you been to see my poor 
daughter ?’ and burst into tears.” 

“Pride orno pride,” said Mrs. Pettifer, ‘I shall 
alwaysstand up for Janet Dempster. She sat up 
with me night after night when I had that attack 
of rheumatic fever six years ago. There’s great 
excuses for her.. When a woman can’t think of 
her husband coming home without trembling, it’s 
enough to make her drink»something to blunt her 
feelings—and no children, either, to keep her from 
it. Youvand me might do the same, if we were in 
her place.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mrs. Pettifer,” said Miss 
Pratt. ‘“‘Under no circumstances can I imagine 
myself resorting to a practice so degrading. A 


woman should find supportin herown strength of 


mind.” 

‘* T think,” said Rebecca, who considered | Miss 
Pratt still very blind in spiritual things, notwith- 
standing her assumption of enlightenment, “she 
will find poor support if she trusts only to her own 
strength: She must seek aid elsewhere :than \in 
herself.” 

Happily the removal of the tea-things just then 
created a little confusion, which aided Miss Pratt 
to repress her resentment at Rebecca’s presump- 
tion in correcting her—a person like Rebecca Lin- 
net! who six months ago was as flighty and vain 
a woman as Miss Pratt had ever: known—so very 
unconscious of her unfortunate person. 

The ladies had scarcely been seated at their work 
another hour, when the sun was sinking, and the 
clouds that flecked the sky to the very zenith were 
every moment taking on a brighter gold. The gate 
of the little en opened, and Miss Linnett, 
seated at her small table near the window, saw Mr. 
Tryan enter. 

“There is Mr. Tryan,” she said, and her pale 
cheek was lighted up with a little blush that would 
have made her look more attractive to almost any- 
one except Miss Eliza Pratt, whose fine gray eyes 


allowed few things to escape her silent observa-' 


tion. “Mary Linnet gets more and more in love 
with Mr. Tryan,” thought Miss Eliza; “ it is really 
pitiable to see such feelings ina woman of her 
age, with those old-maidish little ringlets. 1 dare 
say she flatters herself Mr. Tryan may fall in love 
with her, because he makes her useful among the 
poor.” At the same time, Miss Eliza, as she bent 
her handsome head and large cannon curls with ap- 
parent calmness over her work, felt a considerable 
internal flutter when she heard the knock at the 
door. Rebecca had less self-command. She felt 
too much agitated to go on with her pasting, and 
clutched the leg of the table to counteract the trem- 
bling in her hands. 

Poor women’s hearts! Heaven forbid that I 
should laugh at you, and make cheap jests on your 
susceptibility towards the clerical sex, as if it had 
nothing deeper or more lovely in it than the mere 
vulgar-angling for a husband. Even in these en- 
lightened days; many a curate who, considered 
abstractedly, is nothing more than a sleek bi- 
manous animal in a white neckcloth, with views 
more or less Anglican, and furtively addicted to 
the flute, is adored by a girl who has coarse 
brothers, or by a solitary woman who would like to 
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be a helpmate in good works beyond her own means, 
simply because he seems to them the model of re- 
finement and of public usefulness. What wonder, 
then, that in Milby society, such as I have told you 
it was a very long while ago, a zealous Evangelical 
clergyman, aged thirty-three, called forth all the 
little agitations that belong to the divine necessity 
of loving, implanted in the Miss Linnets, with their 
seven or eight lustrums, and their unfashionable 
ringlets, no less than in Miss Eliza Pratt, with her 
youthful bloom and her ample cannon curls, 

But Mr. Tryan has entered the room, and the 
strange light from the golden sky falling on his 
light-brown hair, which is brushed high up round 
his head, makes it look almost like an aureole. His 
gray eyes, too, shine with unwonted brilliancy this 
evening. They were notremarkable eyes, but they 
accorded completely in their changing light with 
the changing expression of his person, which indi- 
cated the paradoxical character often observable in. 


a large-limbed sanguine blonde; atonce mild and - 


irritable, gentle and overbearing, indolent and res- 
olute, self-conscious and dreamy, _Exeept that the 
well-filled lips had something of the artificially 
compressed look which is often the sign of a strug- 
gle to keep the dragon undermost, and, that the 
complexion was rather pallid, giving the idea of im-~ 
perfect health, Mr. Tryan’s face in repose was that 
of an ordinary whiskerless blonde, and it seemed 
difficult to refer a certain‘air of distinction about. 
him to anything in particular, unless it were his 
delicate hands and well-shapen feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the Milby mind thata 
canting Evangelical parson, who would take tea 
with tradespeople, and make friends of vulgar wo- 
men like the Linnets, should have so much the air 
of a gentlemen, and be so little like the splay-footed 
Mr. Stickney, of Salem, to whom he. approximated 
so closely in doctrine. And this want of ecorrespon- 
dence between the physique and the ereed had ex- 
cited no less surprise in the larger ‘towns of Laxe- 
ter, where Mr. Tryan had formerly heid a curacy; 
for of the two other Low-Chureh clergymen in. the 
neighborhdod, one was a Welshman of globose fig- 
ure and unctuous complexion, and the other a man. 
of atrabiliar aspect, with lank, black hair, and a re- 
dundance of limp cravat—in fact; the sort of thing 
you might expect in men who distributed,the, pub- 


lications of the Religious Tract Society, and intro-. 


duced Dissenting hymns into the Church. 
Mr. Tryan shook hands with Mrs. Linnet, bowed 
with rather a preoccupied air to the other ladies, 


and seated himself in the large horse-hair easy-chair- 


which had been drawn forward for him, while the 


ladies ceased from their work, and fixed their eyes. 


on him, awaiting the news he had to tell them, 
“Tt seems,” he began, in a low and silvery tone, 
“JT needa lesson of patience ; there-has been some- 


thing wrong in my thought or action about. this. 


evening lecture, Ihave been too much bent on 


doing good to Milby after my own plan—too reliant. 


on my own wisdom,.” 


Mr, Tryan paused. He was struggling against. 


inward irritation. iti 

“Phe delegates are come back, then?” |“ Hag 
Mr. Prendergast given way?” ‘Has Dempster 
sueceeded ?”—were the eager questions of three 
ladies at once. 

“Yes; the town js in an uproar. 
sitting in Mr. Landor’s drawing-room we. heard a 
loud cheering, and presently Mr. Thrupp, the clerk 
at the bank, who had been waiting at the Red Lion 
to hear the result, came to let us know. He said 
Dempster had been making a speech to the mob 


out the window. They were distributing drink to. 


the people, and hoisting placards in great letters : 
‘Down with the Tryanites!’ 
They had a hideous caricature of me being tripped 
up and pitched head-foremost out of the pulpit. 
Good old Mr? Landor would insist on sending me 
round in the carriage; he thought I should not be 
safe from the mob; but I got down at the Cross- 


ways. The row was evidently preconcerted by 
Dempster before he set out. He made sure of 
succeeding.” 


Mr. Tryan’s utterance had. been getting rather 
louder and more rapid in the course of this speech, 
and he now added, in the energetic chest-voice, 


which, both in and out of. the pulpit, alternated. 


continually with his more sivery notes, , : 
“But his triumph will be ashort one. If he 
thinks he can intimidate me by obloquy or threats,. 


As we were 


‘Down with cant!’ 
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he has mistaken the man he has to deal with. Mr. 
Dempster and his colleagues will find themselves 
checkmated, after all. Mr. Prendergast has been 
false to his own conscience in this business, He 
knows as well as I do that he is throwing away the 
souls of the people by leaving things as they are in 
the parish. But I shall appeal to the bishop—I 
am confident of his sympathy.” 

“The bishop will be coming shortly, I suppose,” 
said Miss Pratt, “to hold a confirmation ?” 

“Yes; but I shall write to him at once, and lay 
the ease before him. Indeed, I must hurry away 
now, for I have many matters to attend to. You, 
ladies, have been kindly helping me with your 
labors, I see,” continued Mr. Tryan, politely, glane- 
ing at the canvas-covered books as he rose from 
his seat. Then, turning to Mary Linnett: “Our 
library is really getting on, I think, You and 
your sister have quite a heavy task of distribution 
now,” 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to bear that Mr. 
Tryan did not turn towards her too. If he knew 
how much she entered into his feelings about the 
lecture, and the interest she took in the library. 
Well! perhaps it was her lot to be overlooked— 
and it might be a token of merey. Even'a good 
man might not always know the heart that was 
most with him. But the next moment poor Mary 
had a pang, when Mr. Tryan turned to Miss Eliza 
Pratt, and the preoccupiec expression of his face 
melted into that beaming timidity with which a man 
almost always addresses a pretty woman. 

“T have to thank you, Miss Eliza, for seconding 
me so well in your visits to Joseph Mercer. The 
old man tells me how precious he finds your read- 
ing to him, now he is no longer able to go to 
church.” 

Miss Eliza only answered by a blush, which 
made her look all the handsomer, but her aunt 
said: 

“Yes, Mr. Tryan, I have ever inculcated on my 
dear Eliza the importance of spending her leisure 
in being useful to her fellow-creatures. Your ex- 
ample and instruction have been quite in the spirit 
of the system which I have always pursued, though 
we are indebted to you for a clearer view of the 
motives that should actuate us in our pursuit of 
good works. Not that I can accuse myself of hav- 
ing ever had a self-righteous spirit, but my humility 
was rather instinctive than based on a firm ground 
of doctrinal knowledge, such as you so admirably 
impart to us.” 

Mrs. Linnet’s usual entreaty that Mr. Tryan 
would “have somethtng—some wine-and-water and 
a biseuit,” was just here a welcome relief from the 
necessity of answering Miss Pratt’s oration. 

“Not anything, my dear Mrs. Linnet, thank you. 
You forget what a Rechabite I am. By-the-by, 
when I went this morning to see a poor girl in 
Butcher’s Lane, whom I had heard of as being in 
a consumption, I found Mrs. Demster there. I had 
often met her in the street, but did not know it 
was Mrs. Dempster. It seems she goes among the 
poor a good deal. She is really an interesting- 
looking woman. I was quite surprised, for I have 
heard the worst account of her habits—that she 

_is almost as bad as her husband. She went out 
hastily as soon as I entered. But” (apologeti- 
cally) “I am keeping you all standing, and I 
must really hurry away. Mrs. Pettifer, I have not 
had the pleasure of calling on you for some time; 
I shall take an early opportunity of going your 
way. Good-evening, good-evening.” 


,, CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Tryan was right in saying that the “row” 
in Milby had been preconcerted by Dempster. The 
placards and the caricature were prepared before 
the departure of the delegates; and it had been 
settled that Mat Paine, Dempster’s clerk, should 
ride out on Thursday morning to meet them at 
Whitlow, the last place where they would change 
horses, that he might gallop back and prepare an 
ovation for the triumvirate in case of their success. 
Dempster had determined to dine at. Whitlow; so 
that Mat Paine was in Milby again two hours be- 
fore the entrance of the delegates, and had time to 
send a whisper up the back streets that there was 
promise es “spree” in the Bridge Way, as well 
as to edie two knots of picked men—one to 
feed the flame of orthodox zeal with gin-and-water, 


/ 
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at the Green Man, near High Street; the other to 
solidify their church principles with heady beer at 
the Bear and Ragged Staff in the Bridge Way. 
The Bridge Way was an irregular straggling 
street, where the town fringed off raggedly into 
the Whitlow road; rows of new red-brick houses, 
in which ribbon-looms were rattling behind long 
lines of window, alternating with old half-thatch- 
ed, half-tiled cottages—one of those dismal wide 
streets where dirt and misery have no long shad- 
ows thrown on them to soften their ugliness. Here, 
about half-past five o’clock, Silly Caleb, an idiot 
well known in Dog Lane, but more of a stranger 
in the Bridge Way, was seen slouching along with 
a string of boys hooting at his heels ; presently an- 
other group, for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly in the same direction, looking round them 
with an air of expectation; and at no long inter- 
val, Deb Traunter, in a pink, flounced gown and 
floating ribbons, was observed talking with great 
affability to two men in sealskin caps and fustian, 
who formed her cortege. The Bridge Way began 
to have a presentiment of something in the wind. 
Phib Cook left her evening wash-tub and appeared 
at her door in soapsuds, a bonnet-poke, and gener- 
al dampness ; thrée narrow-chested ribbon weavers, 
in rusty black, streaked with shreds of many-color- 
ed silk, sauntered out with their hands in their 
pockets; and Molly Beale, a brawny old virago, 
deserying wiry Dame Ricketts peeping out from her 
entry; seized the opportunity of renewing the morn- 
ing’s skirmish. In short, the Bridge Way was in 
that state of excitement which is understood to an- 
nounce a “ demonstration” on the part of the Brit- 
ish public; and the afflux of remote townsmen in- 
creasing, there’ was soon so large a crowd that it 
was time for Bill Powers, a plethoric Goliath, who 
presided over the knot of beer-drinkers at the Bear 
and Ragged Staff, to issue forth with his compan- 
ions, and, like the enunciator of the ancient myth, 
make the assemblage distinctly conscious of the 
common sentiment that had drawn them together. 
The expectation of the delegate’s chaise, added to. 
the fight between Molly Beale and Dame Ricketts, 
and the ill-advised appearance of a lean bull-ter- 
rier, were a sufficient safety-valve to the popular 
excitement during the remaining quarter of an 
hour; at the end of which the chaise was seen ap- 
proaching along the Whitlow road, with oak boughs 
ornamenting the horses’ heads ; and, to. quote the 
account of this interesting scene which was sent 
to the Rotherby Guardian, “loud cheers immedi- 
ately testified to the smpathy of the honest fellows 
collected there with the public-spirited exertions 
of their fellow-townsmen.” Bill Powers, whose 


blood-shot eyes, bent hat, and protuberant altitude, |) 


marked him out as the natural leader of the as- 
semblage, undertook to interpret the common sen- 
timent by stopping the chaise, advancing to the 
door with raised hat, and begging to know of Mr. 
Dempster whether the rector had forbidden the 
“ canting lecture.” ‘ 
“Yes, yes,” said Mr. Dempster. 
jolly good hurrah.” 
No publie duty could have been more easy and 
ble to Mr. Powers and his associates, and 
the chorus swelled all the way to the High Street, 
where, by a mysterious coincidence often obsery- 
able in these spontaneous ‘“ demonstrations,” 
large placards on long poles were observed to 
shoot upward from among the crowd, principally 
in the direction of Tucker’s Lane, where the Green 
Man was situated. One bore, “Down with the 
Tryanites !” another, “‘ No Cant!” another, “ Long 
live our Venerable Curate !” and one in still larger 
letters, ““Sound Church Principles and no Hypoc- 
risy!” But a still more remarkable impromptu 
was a huge caricature of Mr. Tryon in gown and 
band, with an enormous aureole of yellow hair and 
upturned eyes, standing on the pulpit stairs and 
trying to pull down old Mr. Crewe. Groans, yells, 
and hisses—hisses, yells, and groans—only stemmed 
by the appearance of another caricature represent- 
ing Mr. Tryan being pitched head-foremost from 
the pulpit stairs by a hand which the artist, either 
from subtlety of intention or want of space, had 
left unindicated. In the midst of the tremendous 
cheering that saluted this piece of symbolical art, 
the chaise had reached the door of the Red Lion, 
and loud cries of ‘Dempster forever!” with, a 
feebler cheer now and then for Tomlinsgn and 
Budd, were presently responded to by the appear- 
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ance of the public-spirited attomey at the large 
upper vinden, wiidre’ alan were Visible, a little in 
the background, the small, sleek head of Mr. Budd 
and the blinking countenance of Mr. Tomlinson. 

Mr. Dempster held his hat in his hand, and 
poked his head forward with a butting motion by 
way of bow. A storm of cheers subsided at last 
into dropping sounds of “Silence !’ “ Hear him!” 
“Go it, Dempster!” and the lawyer's rasping voice. 
became distinctly audible. 

“Fellow townsmen! It gives us the sincerest: 
pleasure—I speak for my respected colleagues as: 
well as myself—to witness these strong’proofs of 
your attachment to the principles of our excellent: 
Church, and your zeal for the honor of our vener- 
able pastor. But it is no more than I expected of” 
you. Iknow you well. I’ve known you for the 
last twenty years to be as honest and respectable a. 
set of rate-payers as any in this country. Your 
hearts are sound to the core! No man had better 
try to thrust his cant’ and hypocrisy down your 
throats. You’re used to wash them with liquor of 
a better flavor. This is the proudest moment in 
my own lifé, and, I think I may say, in that of my 
colleagues, in which I have to tell you that our ex- 
ertions in the cause of sound religion and manly 
morality have been crowned with ‘success, Yes, 
my fellow-townsmen! I have the gratification of 
announcing to you thus formally what you) have 
already learned indirectly. The pulpit from which 
our venerable pastor has fed us with sound doe- 
trine for half a century is not tobe invaded by a 
fanatical, sectarian, double-faced, Jesuitical .inter- 
loper! We are not to have our young people de- 
moralized and corrupted by the temptations to’ 
vice, notoriously connected with Sunday-evening 
lectures! We are not'to have a preacher obtrud- 
ing himself upon us, who decries good works, and 
sneaks into our homes, perverting the faith of our 
wives and daughters! Weare not to be poisoned: 
with doctrines whieh damp ‘every innocent enjoy- 
ment, and pick a poor man’s pocket of the six- 
pence with which he might buy himself a cheerful 
glass after a hard day’s work, under pretence of 
paying for Bibles to send to the Chicktaws ! 

“But P’m not going to waste your valuable time 
with unnecessary words. I am a man, of deeds”? 
(““ Ay, d—n you, that you are, and you charge well 
for ’em too,” said a voice from the crowd, pro 
that of a gentleman who was immediately after- 
ward observed with his hat crushed) over his head). 


“JT. shall always be at the service of my fellow-. 
‘townsmen, and whoever dares tothector over you,: 


or interfere with your innocent: pleasures, shall 
have an account to settle with Robert, sie 
“Now, my boys! you can’t do! better than dis- 


perse and carry the good news to allyyour fellow- 


townsmen, whose hearts are as sound as your own. 
Let some of you goone way and some: airing ete 


every man, woman, and child in Milby may Wi 
what you know yourselves. But before we part, let. 
us have three cheers for True Religion, and down 


with Cant!” re 

When the last cheer was dying, Mr. Dempster 
closed the window, and the judiciously instructed 
placards and caricatures moved off in dévers direc- 
tions, followed by larger or smaller divisions of the 
crowd. The greatest attraction apparently lay in 


the direction of Dog Lane, the outlet towards Pad- . 


diford Common, whither the caricatures were movy- 


ing; and you foresee, of course, that those works, 


of symbolical art were consumed with a liberal 


expenditure of dry gorse-bushes and vague shout-. 


ing. 

After these great public exertions, it was nat- 
ural that Mr. Dempster and his colleagues should 
feel more in need than usual of a little social re~ 
laxation ; and a party of their friends was already 
beginning to assemble in the large parlor of the 
Red Lion, convened partly by their own curiosity, 
and partly by the invaluable Mat Paine. The most 
capacious punch-bowl was put in requisition; and 
that born gentleman, Mr. Lowme, seated opposite 


Mr. Dempster as “ Vice,” undertook to brew ‘the 


punch, defying the criticism of the envious men out 
of office, who, with the readiness of irresponsibility, 
ignorantly suggested more lemons. The social fes- 
tivities were continued till long past midnight, 
when several friends of sound religion were con- 
veyed home with some difficulty, one of them show- 
ing a dogged determination to seat himself in the 
gutter. v 


ee Soe Fee ee 


& 


Mr. Dempster had.done as much justice, to the 
-punchjas’ any of the party; and his. friend Boots, 
‘though! aware, that: the lawyer could “ carry his 
liquor dike Old Nick,”, with whose social demeanor 
Boots seemed to be particularly well acquainted, 
nevertheless: thought it might be as well to see so 
-good,'a customer in safety to his own door, and 
walked quietly behind his elbow out of the inn- 
-yard:.. Dempster, however, soon became aware of 
him, stopped short, and, turning slowly round upon 
whim, recognized the well-known drab waistcoat 
sleeves, conspicuous enough in the starlight. 

‘You twopenny. scoundrel! What do you 
mean by dogging, a professional man’s footsteps 
in this way? I'll break every bone in your skin 
if you attempt to track me, like a beastly cur 
sniffing at one’s pocket. | Do you think a gentle- 
man will make his way home any the better for 
having the scent of your blacking-bottle thrust up 
his nostrils ?” 

Boots slunk back, in more amusement than ill- 
humor, thinking the lawyer’s “rum talk” was 
doubtless part and parcel of his,professional ability ; 
and Mr. Dempster pursued his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, which opened 
on the prettiest outskirt of the town—the church, 
the parsonage, and a long stretch of green fields. 
It was an old-fashioned house, with an overhang- 
ing upper story; outside it had a face of rough 
stucco, and casement windows with green frames 
and shutters; inside it was full of long passages, 
and rooms with low ceilings, There was a large, 
heavy knocker on the green door, and though 
Mr. Dempser carried a latch-key, he sometimes 
chose to use the knocker. 


second clap louder than the first. Another minute, 
and still the door was not opened ; whereupon Mr. 
Dempster, muttering, took out his latch-key, and, 
with less difficulty than might have been expected, 
thrust it into the door. When he opened the door, 
the age was dark. 


“Janet!” in the loudest rasping tone, was the 


next sound that rung through the house. 
“Janet! again—before a slow step was heard 
on the stairs, and a distant light began to flicker 
on the wall of the passage. 
y“ Curse you! you creeping idiot ! 
can’t you?” fanw : 
Weta few seconds, and the figure of a tall wo- 
man, holding aslant: a heavy plated drawing-room 
candlestick, a at the turning of the passage 
+thatled to the broader entrance. ) 
She had on a light) dress which set loosely about 
her figure, but did not disguise its liberal graceful 
outline: A heavy mass of straight jet-black hair 
» had escaped from its fastening, and hung over her 
shoulders. Her grandly cut features, pale, with 
the natural paleness of a brunette, had premature 
lines about them, telling that the years had been 
lengthened by sorrow, and the delicately curved 
nostril, which seemed made to quiver with | the 
proud consciotsness of power and beauty, must 
hdve quivered to the heaft-piercing griefs which 
_ had» given ‘that worn look to the corners of the 
mouth, Her wide-open aed aed had a strangely 
fixed, sightless gaze; aS she paused at the turnin 
andes silent before her husband. “ 
“Pll teach you to keep me waiting in the dark, 
you pale, staring fool!” he said, advancing with 
his slow, drunken step. ‘‘ What! you’ve been drink- 
ing again, have you? I'll beat you into your 
senses.” 5 
-He laid his hand with a firm grip on her shoulder, 
turned her round, and pushed her slowly before 
him: along the passage and through the dining-room 
door, which stood open on their left hand. 
‘There was a portrait of Janet’s mother, a gray- 
haired, dark-eyed old woman, in a neatly fluted 
cap, hanging over the mantle-piece. Surely 
the aged eyes take ona look of anguish as they 
see Janet—not trembling, no! it would be better if 
she trembled—standing stupidly unmoved in her 
great beauty, while the heavy arm is lifted to strike 
her. The blow falls—another—and another. Surely 
the mother hears that cry: “Oh, Robert! pity ! 
ity!” rep! 
4 emognesleiiile woman! Was it for this you 
suffered a mother’s pangs in your lone widowhood 
five-and-thirty years ago? Was it for this you kept 
the little worn morocco shoes Janet had first run in, 


Come faster, 


He chose to do so 
now. The thunder resounded through Orchard 
Street, and, after a single minute, there was a 


JANET'S REPENTANCE, 


and, kissed them day by day when,she was away, 


from you, a tall girl, at school? Was it for this 
you looked proudly at her when she came back to 
you in her rich pale beauty, like a tall white arum 
that has just unfolded its grand pure curves to the 
sun? 

The mother lies, sleepless. and praying, in. her 
lonely house, weeping the difficult tears of age, be- 
cause she dreads this may be a cruel night for her 
child, 

She too has a picture over her: mantle-piece, 
drawn in chalk by Janet long years ago. She 
looked at it before she went to bed. It isa head 
bowed beneath a cross, and wearing a crown of 
thorns, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was half-past nine o’clock in the morning. 
The midsummer sun was already warm on the 
roofs and weathercocks of Milby. The church-bells 
wereringing, and many families were conscious of 
Sunday sensations, chiefly referable to the fact that 
the daughters had come down to breakfast in their 
best frocks, and with their hair particularly well 
dressed. For it was not Sunday, but Wednesday ; 
and though the bishop was going to hold a confirm- 
ation, and to decide whether or not thereshould be 
a Sunday-evening lecture in Milby, the sunbeams 
had the usual working-day look to the hay-makers 
already long out in the fields, and to laggard weay- 
ers just “‘setting up” their week’s “piece.” The 
notion of its being Sunday was the strongest in 
young ladies like Miss Phipps, who was going to 
accompany her younger sister to the confirmation, 
and to weara “sweetly pretty” transparent bon- 


‘net with marabout feathers on the interesting oc- 


easion, thus throwing into relief the suitable sim- 
plieity of her sister’s attire, who was, of course, 
to appear in a. new white frock; orin the pupils 
at Miss Townley’s, who were absolved from all 
lessons, and were going to church to see the 
bishop, and to hear the Honorable and Reverend 
Mr. Prendergast, the rector, read prayers—a high 
intellectual treat, as, Miss Townley assured them, It 
seemed only natural that a rector who was honor- 
able should read better than. old Mr. Crewe, who 
was only acurate, and. not honorable; and when 
little Clara Robbins wondered why some clergy- 
men were rectors ;and others not, Ellen Marriott 
assured her with great confidence that it was only 
the clever men who were made» rectors. Ellen 
Marriott was going to be confirmed. She’ was a 


short; fair, plump girl, with blue eyes and sandy 


hair, which was this morning arranged in taller 
cannon ¢urls than usual, for the reception of the 
episcopal benediction, and some of the young ladies 
thought her the prettiest girl in the school; ‘but 
others ‘gave the preference to her rival, Maria 


Gardner, whosvas much taller, and had: a lovely 


“erop ” of dark-brown ringlets, and who being also 
about to take upon herself the vows made in her 
name at her‘ baptism, had oiléd and twisted her 
ringlets with special care. As she seated herself 
with special care at the breakfast table before Miss 


‘Townley’s entrance to dispense the weak coffee, her 


crop excited so strong a sensation that Ellen Mar- 
riott was at length:impelled to look at it, and to 
say, with suppressed but bitter sarcasm, “Is that 
Miss. Gardner’s head?’ “ Yes,” said Maria, ami- 
able and stuttering, and no match for Ellen in _re- 
tort; “th—th—this is my head.” ‘“ Then I don’t 
admire it at all!” was the crushing rejoinder of El- 
len, followed by a murmur of approval among her 
friends. Young ladies, I suppose, exhaust their 
sac of Venom in this way at school. That is the 
reason why they have such a harmless tooth for 
each other in after-life. 

‘The only other candidate for confirmation at Miss 
Townley’s was Mary Dunn, a draper’s daughter in 
Milby and a distant relation of the Miss Linnets. Her 
pale, lanky hair could never be coaxed into perma- 
nent curl, and this morning the heat had brought 
it down to its natural condition of lankiness earlier 
than usual. But that was not what made her sit 
melancholy. and apart at the lower end of the form. 
Her parents were admirers of Mr. Tryan, and had 
been persuaded, by the Miss Linnets’ influence, to 
insist that their daughter should be prepared for 
confirmation by him, over and above the prepara- 


tion given to Miss Townley’s pupils by Mr. Crewe. 


Poor Mary Dunn! Iam afraid she thought it too 


heavy a price to pay;for these spiritual adyant- 
ages, to be excluded from every game at ball, to be 
obliged to walk with none but little girls—in fact, to 
be the object of anaversion that nothing short of an 
incessant supply of plum-cakes would have neutral- 
ized. . And Mrs, Dunn was of opinion that plum- 
cake was unwholesome. . The anti-Tryanite spirit, 
you perceive, was very strong at Miss Townley’s, 
imported probably by day scholars, as well as. en- 
couraged by the fact that that clever woman was 
herself strongly opposed to innovation, and re- 
marked every Sunday that Mr. Crewe had preached 
an “excellent discourse.” Poor Mary Dunn 
dreaded the moment when school-hours would be 
over, for then she was sure to be the butt of those 
very explicit remarks which, in young ladies’ as 
wellas young gentlemen’s seminaries, constitute the 
most subtle and delicate form of the innuendo. “ I’d 
never be a Tryanite, would you?” “Oh, here 
comes the lady that knows so much more about re- 
ligion than we do!” ‘Some people think them- 
selyes so very pious !” 

It is really surprising that young ladies should 
not be thought competent to the same curriculum 
as young gentlemen. I observe that, their powers 
of sarcasm are quite equal; and if there had been 
a genteel academy for young gentlemen at Milby, 
I am inclined to think that, notwithstanding Eu- 
clid and the classics, the party spirit there would 
not have exhibited itself in more pungent irony or 
more incisive satire than was heard in Miss Town- 
ley’s seminary. But there was no such academy, 
the existence of the grammar-school under Mr. 
Crewe’s superintendence probably discouraging 
speculations of that kind; and the genteel youths 
of Milby were chiefly come home for the midsum- 
mer holidays from distant schools. Several of us 
had just assumed coat-tails, and the assumption of 
new responsibilities apparently following as a mat- | 
ter of course, we were among the candidates for 
confirmation. I wish I could say that the solem- 
nity of our feelings was on a level with the solem- 
nity of the occasion ; but unimaginative boys find 
it difficult to reeognize apostolical institutions in 
their developed form, and I fear our chief emotion 
concerning the ceremony was a sense of sheepish- 
ness, and our chief opinion, the speculative and 
heretical position that it ought to be confined to 
the girls. It was a pity, you will say; but itis the 


way with us men in other crises that come a long 


while after confirmation. The golden moments in 
the stream of life rush past us, and wesee nothing 
but sand; the angels come to visit us, and we 
only know them when they aré@one. 

But, as I said, the morning was sunny, the bells 
were ringing, the ladies of Milby were dressed in 
their Sunday garments. 

And who is this bright-looking woman walking 
with hasty step along Orchard Streét so early, with 
a large nosegay in her harid? Gan it be Janet 
Dempster, on whom we looked with such deep pity, 
one sad midnight, hardly a fortnight ago? Yes; 
no other woman in Milby has those searching 
black eyes, that tall, graceful, unconstrained figure, 
set off by her simple muslin dress and black lace 
shawl, that massy black hair now so neatly braid- 
ed in glossy contrast. with the white satin ribbons 
of her modest cap and bonnet.’ No other woman 
has that sweet speaking smile, with which she nods 
to Jonathan Lamb, the old parish clerk. And, ah 
—-now she comes nearer—there are those sad lines 
about the mouth and eyes on which that sweet 
smile plays like sunbeams on the storm-beaten 
beauty of the full and ripened corn. 

She is turning out of Orchard Street, and mak- 
ing her way as fast as she can to her mother’s 
house, a pleasant cottage facing the roadside 
meadow, from which the hay is being carried. 
Mrs. Raynor has had her breakfast, and is seated 
in her arm-chair reading, when Janet opens the 
door, saying in her most playful voice : 

‘‘ Please, mother, I’m come to show myself to 
you before I go to the parsonage. Have I put on 
my pretty cap and bonnet to satisfy you ?” 

Mrs. Raynor looked over her spectacles, and met 
her daughter’s glance with eyes as dark and loving 
as her own. She was a much smaller woman than 
Janet, both in figure and feature, the chief resem- 
blanee lying in the eyes and the clear brunette com- 
plexion. The mother’s hair had long been gray, and 


was gathered under the neatest of caps, made by” 


her own clever fingers, as all Janet’s caps and bon- 
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nets were too. They were wéll'practised fingers, for 
' Mrs. Raynor had supported herself’ in her. widow- 


* heed by keeping millinery establishment; ‘and’ in, 


- this way earned money enough to give her daughter 
What’ was then” thought a first-rate education, as 
‘well as to’save'a Sum which, eked out ‘by’ her‘ son- 
- jt-law, sufficed to support her in ker solitary old 
Always the same clean, néat old lady, dressed 
- in black’ silk, was Mrs. Raynor’; “a “patient, brave 
woman, who bowed with résignation’ under the 
~ burden of remembered sorrow, and bore with meek 
fortitude the new load that the new days brought 
with them. 

“Your bonnet wants pulling a trifle forwarder, 
my child,” she said, smiling, and taking’ off her 
spectacles, while Janet at once knelt down be- 
‘fore her, and waited to be “set to rights,” as she 
would have done when’she was'a child. “ You’re 
going straight to Mrs, Crewe’s, I suppose? Are 
those flowers to garnish the dishes ?” 

“No, indeed, mother. This is a nosegay for the 
middle of the table. I’ve sent up the dinner-service 
and the ham wé had‘ cooked at ‘our house yester- 


day, and Betty is coming’ directly with the garnish |. 


and the'plate. We shall get our good 'Mrs. Crewe 
through her troubles famously, Dear, tiny woman ! 
You should have seen’ her lift up» her hands. yes- 
terday, and pray Heaven to take her’ before ever 
she should have’ another collation’ to’ get ready for 
the bishop. She said, ‘It’s bad enough to have the 
atchdeacon, though he doesn’t want half so many 
jelly-glasses. I'wouldn’t mind, Janet, if it was to 
‘feed allthe old hungry cripples in Milby; but so 
much trouble and expense for people who eat too 
much ‘every day of their lives We had such a 
cleaning and furbishing up of the sitting-room yes- 
terday!' Nothing’ will ever do away with the smell 
of Mr. Créwe’s ‘pipe, you know; but we have. 
thown.it'into the background with yellow soap and 
dry lavender. And now I must run away. You will 
come’ to church, mother ?” 
“ Yes, my dear, I wouldn’t lose such: a pretty 
sight. It does my old eyes good to see so many 
fresh young faces. Is your husband going?” 
“Yes, ‘Robert: will be there. I’ve made him as 
neat/as.a‘new pin’ this morning, and he says the 
bishop will think him too buekish by half. I took 
him: into Mamniy Dempster’s room to » show 
himself. Wehear Tryan is making sure of the 
bishop’s support; but we :shall see, I. would 
give my crooked guinea, and all the luck it will 
_ ‘ever bring me, to have him beaten,:for I ¢an’t,en- 
dure'the sight of the man. coming to harass dear 
old “Mr. and Mrs. Crewe in their last days.. Preach- 
ing the Gospel, indeed! That. is the:best: Gospel 
that-makes ‘everybody happy and: comfortable, isn’t 
- it, mother?” i 
“ Ah, child, I’m afraid there’s no Gospel will do 
that here below.” i 
“Well, I-can do something to comfort Mrs. 
» Crewe, at least; 80 give me a kiss, and good-bye 
‘till echurch-time.” tpl . 
i »\)/The mother leaned back’ in; her chair;when Ja- 
«met was gone, and sunk into a painful, reverie. 
|, When our life is a continuous trial, the moments of 
©) respite: ‘seem only to: substitute the heaviness of 
\ dread’ for the heaviness. of -actual suffering ; the 
| curtain of cloud seems parted an instant only that 
we: May measure. all. its -horror. as it hangs low, 
black, and imminent, in contrast! with the transient 
brightness ; the water-drops that visit. the parched 
lips inthe ‘desert bear with them only the:keen im- 
agination of thirst... Janet\looked glad and tender 

 now—but what scene lof) misery was coming next ? 
| She was too like the cistus-flowers in the little gar- 

den before the window, that, with the shades of 
evening, might lie with» the ‘delicate white and 
glossy dark of their petals trampled in the roadside 
dust. When the sun had sunk, and the. twilight 
was deepening, Janet might be sitting there, heat- 
ed, maddened, sobbing out her griefs with selfish 
passion, and wildly wishing herself dead. 

Mrs. Raynor had been reading about, the lost 
sheep, and the joy there is in heaven over the sin- 
ner that repenteth. Surely the eternal love she be- 
lieved in through all the sadness of her lot would 
not leave her child to wander. farther and farther 
into the wilderness, till there was no turning ; the 
child so lovely, so pitiful to others, so good, till she 
was goaded into sin by woman’s bitterest sorrows ! 
Mrs. r had her faith and her spiritual com- 
forts, though she was not in the least evangelical, 


| how, 


and knew nothing of doctrinal zeal. 


bear the cross meekly, and’ be merciful, 
hope that there is.a saving! ignorance, and that, Mrs. 
Raynor was justified 


She tried: to have hope and trust, though it was 


hard to believe that »the future ‘would be anything 


else than the harvest.of the seed that was being 
sown before, her eyes. | But, always there is.seed 
being sown silently and unseen, and everywhere 
there come sweet flowers without our foresight. or 
labor.» We reap what we sow, but Nature has love 


over and above that justice, and gives.us shadow 
and blossom and fruit that spring from no plant-: 


ing of ours, 


CHAPTER VI. 


: Mosr people must have agreed with Mrs.,Raynor 
that. the confirmation that day was a pretty sight, 
at least when those slight. girlish forms and., fair 
young «faces moved in ‘a white rivulet along the 
aisles, and flowed into kneeling semicircles under 
the light of the great chancel window softened. by 
patches of dark old painted, glass; and one would 
think that to, look:onwhile a, pair of, venerable 
hands pressed such young heads, and a venerable 
face looked upward for a blessing on them, would 
be very likely to make the,heart swell gently, and 
to moisten, the: eyes...Yet I remember the : eyes 
seemed very dry in Milby Church that. day, not- 
withstanding that the bishop was an old man, and 
probably venerable (for though he.was not. az 
eminent Grecian, he was.the. brother of a Whig 
lord); and I think theeyes. must have remained: 
dry; because he had small, delicate, womanish hands, 


adorned. with, ruffles, and, instead of laying them: 


on the girls’ heads; just let. them hover over each 
in, quick suecession, as if it, were no etiquette 
to touch them, and as if the laying-on of hands 
were like the theatrical embrace—part of the play, 
and not to be really believed in. To be sure, there 
were a great many heads, and the bishop’s time 
was limited.,. Moreover, a wig can, under no cir-' 
cumstances, be affecting, except in rare cases of 
illusion; and copious lawn-sleeves, cannot be ex- 
pected to, go directly to any heart except a washer- 
woman’s: |); ; 

I know, Ned Phipps; who knelt against me, and 
I am sure. made me behave much worse than I 
should have done without him, whispered that. he 
thought, the bishop was ,a,“‘guy,” and I certainly 
remember ‘thinking that Mr, Prendergast looked. 
much more dignified with his plain white surplice, 
and black hair, He was-a tall, commanding man, 
and read the Liturgy in a strikingly sonorous and 
uniform voice, which I tried to imitate the next, 
Sunday at home, until my little sister began to 
ery, and. said I was “ yoaring at her,” 

Mr. Tryan satin a pew near the pulpit with sev- 
eral other clergymen. He looked pale, and rubbed 
his hand over his. face, and pushed back his hair 
oftener than usual. Standing ;in the aisle close to. 
him, and nepentine, 
loudness, was, Mr. Budd, churchwarden and _dele- 
gate, with a white staff in his hand, and a. back- 
ward bend of his small head and person, such as, I 


suppose, he considered suitable to a friend of sound. 


religion. Conspicuous in the gallery, too, was the 
tall figure, of Mr, Dempster, whose professional 
vocations, rarely allowed him to occupy his place 
at church... ri 

‘“ There’s, Dempster,” said Mrs, Linnet_ to her 
daughter Mary, “looking more respectable than 
usual, I declare. He’s got a fine speech by heart 
to make to the bishop, I’il answer for it. But he'll 
be pretty well sprinkled with snuff before service 
is over, and the bishop won’t be able to listen to 
him for sneezing, that’s one comfort.” 

At length the last stage in the long ceremony 
was over, the large assembly streamed, warm and 
weary, into the open afternoon sunshine, and the 
bishop retired to the mIaDARS, where, after hon- 
oring Mrs. Crewe’s collation, he was to give audi- 
ence to the delegates and Mr. Tryan on the great 
question of the evening lecture. 

Between five and six o’clock the parsonage was 


I fear most of 
Mr. Tryan’s hearers would have considered her des- 
titute, of saving knowledge, and (1 am quite.sure 
she had no well-defined: views on justification, Nev- 
ertheless, she):read»-her' Bible'a great. deal, and 
thought she found divine lessons .there—how. to 
Let, us 


without knowing exactly: 


in the bar of the 


the responses with edifying: 


once more as quiet as/usual;under the shadow of 
its tall elms, and the only traces of the bishop’s 
recent. presence there! were the wheelemarks!én the 
gravel, and the long table-with its garnished’dishes 
awry, its damask sprinkled: with ;erumbs, an its 
decanters without their stoppers. Mr, Orewe-avas 
already calmly smoking his) pipe. in the | opposite 
sitting-room, and Janetwas Jagreeing. with Mrs. 
Crewe that some of the blame-mange would be a 
nice thing to take to Sally Martin, while. the. little 
old lady herself had a spoon im her hand’ ready. to 
gather the crumbs into a plate, that .she might 
scatter them on the gravel for the little birds. 
Before that time the bishop’s carriage shad’ been 
seen driving through the High Street om its way to 
Lord Trufford’s; where he was to dine:'The ques- 
tion of the lecture was’ decided, then? v1 { os 
The nature of the decision may be gathered 
from the following conversation which ‘took place 
ed Lion that evening: 
“So you’re done, eh, Dempster?” was Mr, Pil- 
grim’s observation, uttered with some gusto. “He 
was not glad Mr. Tryan had gaitied his point; but 
he was not‘sorry Dempster was disappointed, 
“Done, sir?,Not at all, It is what I. antici- 
pated. I knew we had nothing else to expect in 
these days, when the Church is infested by a set 
of men who are only fit to give out hymnsfrom an 
empty cask to. tunes. set/by a journeyman cobbler, 
But Iwas not the less.to exert myself in the 
cause of sound Churehmanship for the good of the 
town. , Any coward can fight a battle when he’s 
sure of winning; but give me the man who has 
pluck. to fight when he’s sure of losing, That’s 
my way, sir; and there, are many yictories worse 
than * a defeat, as-Mr., Tryan shall learn to his 
cost, ee adaeik 
“He must be a poor shuperannyated sort of a 
bishop,, that’s my, opinion,”. said’ Mr, Tomlinson, 
“to go along with a sneaking Methodist like Try- 
an, And, for my part, I think we should be as 
well wi’out bishops, if they’re no wiser than that. 
Where’s the use o’ hayin’ thousands a year an’ 
livin’ in a pallis, if they ‘don’t stick to the 
CEE I coat! aM dBan Mata ase 
“No, There you're going out of your depth 
Hoi said Mr. Den i e, UNS one shall 
ear me say a word against.Episcopacy—it is a 
dafootaed of the Church ; We iiist hive HELE and 
dignities there as well 


| as everywhere else, No 
sir! Episcopacy is a good thing ‘but it may hap- 


pen that a bishop is not a good’ . Just as 
particul 


brandy is a good thing, though, this particular 
f es Hike suga sd rain- 

water caught down ‘the ‘chimney, Tide Ra liffe, 
Ke 


brandy is British, and taste “s 
let me have something to drink @ little Jess. 
a decoction of puget ant “a ae oa 
“7 said nothing again’ Episcopacy,” returned Mr. 
Tomlinson. “I only said I thought We. ould do 
as well, wi’out bishops; and I'll say it again, for 
the matter o’ that. Bishops ‘never’ brought any 
ey at re re eee 
“Do you know when the lecturés aré to begin ?” 
Sanya. SOR ee eee) ee 
“They are’ to begin on Sunday next,” said Mr, 


Dempster, in a significant tone;*“but I think it 


will not take a long-sighted prophet to foresee the 
g-sighted prophe oe 


‘end. of them. It. strikes me’ Mr. 


looking out for another cura ey shortly.’ " pa 

“He'll not. get. many Milby people to, go and 
hear. his lectures after a while, Pll bet @ guinea,” 
observed Mr. Budd, “I know Yih not keep a single 
workman on my ground who either. goes. to the 
lecture himself or.lets anybody belonging to him 


“Nor me nayther,” said Mr. Tomlinson. “No 
Tryanite shall touch a sack or. drive a wagon 0’ 
mine, that you. may depend on, An’ I know more 
besides me as are o’ the same mind.” 

“Tryan, has.@ good many friends in the town, 
though, and friends that are likely to stand by him, 
too,” said Mr. Pilgrim. “T should say it would be 
as well to let him and his lectures alone. If he 
goes on presehing as he does, with such a constitu- 
tion as, his, he'll get a relapsed throat by-and-by, 
and you'll be rid of him without any trouble,” 

“We'll not allow him to do himself that injury,” 
said Mr. Dempster. “Since his health is not 
we'll persuade him to try change of air. i 
open he’ll find the climate of Milby too hot for 

im. as 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Mr. Dempsrér did not stay long at the Red Lion 
that evening, He was summoned home to meet 
Mr. Armstrong, a wealthy client; and as he was 
kept in consultation till a late hour, it happened 
that this was one of the nights on which Mr. Demp- 
ster went to bed tolerably sober. Thus the day, 
which had been one of Janet’s happiest, because it 


had been spent: by her in helping her dear old friend 
. Mrs. Crewe, ended for her with unusual quietude ; 


and as a bright sunset promises a fair morning, so 
a calm! lying-down is a good augury for a calm 
waking... Mr. Dempster, on the Thursday morning, 


., was insone of, his. best humors; and though per- 


haps some, of, the. good humor might result. from 
the prospect. of a! lucrative and exciting bit. of 
business jn:Mr, Armstrong’s probable lawsuit, the 

y doubtless due to those stirrings of 


! react 
‘the more ‘kindly, healthy sap. of human feeling by 


. which goodness. tries to get the upper hand in us 


_» whenever it seems to have the slightest chance—on 


peng: Ryan perhaps, when we are set free 
from the grinding hurry of the week, and take the 


jie three-year-old on our knee at breakfast to 


share our egg and muffin; in moments of trouble, 


od 
od 8 


~~ when, death, visits our roof or illness makes us de- 


“pendent onthe ténding’ hand ofa’ slighted wife ; 


‘in quiet talks with an aged mother of the days 
wen 


en we stood at her knee with our first picture: 
pk, or wrote her loving letters from school. In 
man whose childhood has known  ¢éaresses 


oy ére is always a fibre of memory that can be 
~“fotithed to gentle issues, and Mr. Dempster, whom 


you have hitherto seen only as the orator of the 
Red Lion, and the drunken tyrant of a dreary mid- 
night home, was the first-born darling son of a fair 
little mother. That mother was living still, and 
her. own large black easy-chair, where she sat 


' knitting thtough the livelong day, was now set 


ready for hér at, the breakfast-table, by her son’s 
. side, a. sleek tortoise-shell cat acting as provisional 


: Aimcumbent. 


Good-morning, mangey.!” Why you're looking 


he 
°’as fresh @s a daisy this morning. You're getting 


“Went 
deed 


_ 21d, rs. 
~ that her s 


ung again,” said Mr. Dempster, looking up from 
wipabet ‘when the little. old lady entered. 


ce her daughter-in-law, too, whose large featured 
_ brunette beauty seemed always thrown into higher 
 gelief by the white presence of little mamsey. The 
_unlikeness -hetweén Janet and her mother-in-law 
denge a outline and complexion, and in- 

here was little sympathy. between them, for 

ri Perapstet had not yet, learned to ‘believe 
son, Robert, would have gone wrong if he 
-chad married the right woman—a meek woman like 
Rersolf , who would have borne him children, and 


‘been a,-deft, orderly housekeeper. In spite of 
\. Janet’s; ten 


ess and attention to her, she had 


had little love ‘for her daughter-in-law frota the 


_ first, a) 
of sty tbe 


had witnessed the sad ‘growth of home- 
sh long years, always with a disposi: 


_ tion to lay'the blame on the wife rather than on 


-*the husband, and to re 
* dt? Hel A 


; Biv of slckce and 


: 


~ and’ anguish; resolute 


© Ty.s 


e 


: 


IO: 


sroach Mrs. Raynor for en- 
laughter’s faults by a too exclusive 
ut old Mrs. Dempster’ had that rare 
passivity which often supplies 

& absente of. mental strength; and whatever 
were her thoughts she said no word to aggravate 
“the dothestic ’ 
‘at het ‘knitting through’ many’a scene of quarrel 
iy she appeared unconscious 

of. the sounds’that reached ler éars and the facts 
she divined after she had retired’to her bed; mute- 


J ‘witnessed poor Janet’s faults, only register- 


“ang them asa balance of ¢xcuse on the side or her 


“son. “The hard, astute, 


E 


domineering attorney was 
ched ‘wit 


phe: ed with triumphant’ pride his first tumb- 
jing i at to march uléné eatin ag ane 
See “wha 


ato good son he ‘is to na i often 

u thonght,.. “Never gave me a harsh word. ” And so 
‘ie might haye been, a good hiisband” 

Oh, it is piteous—that sorrow of aged women ! 

In early youth, perhaps, they said to themselves, 


0: * “as ie 
th a littie old woman’s pet, as he had been when 
5 


te 


cord.’ Patient arid mute she sat | 


‘as smooth as a snake outside. 


“T shall be happy when I have a husband to love 
me best of all;” then, when the husband was too 
careless, “My child will comfort me;” then, 
through the mother’s watching and toil, “‘ My child 
will repay me all when it grows up.” Andat last, 
after the long journey of years has been wearily 
traveled through, the mother’s heart is weighed 
down by a heavier burden, and no hope remains 
but the grave. ‘ 

But this morning old Mrs. Dempster sat down in 
her easy-chair without: any painful, suppressed re- 
membrance of the preceding night. 

“J. declare mammy looks younger than Mrs. 
Crewe, who is only sixty-five,” said Janet. “‘ Mrs. 
Crewe will come to see you to-day, mammy, and tell 
you all about her troubles with the bishop and the 
collation. She’ll bring her knitting, and you'll have 
a regular gossip together.” 

“Phe gossip will “be: all on one side, then, for 
Mrs. Crewe gets so very deaf, I can’t make her hear 
a word. And if I motion-to her, she always under- 
stands me wrong.” 

‘Oh, she will have so much to tell you to-day, 
you will not want to speak -yourself...; You, who 
have patience to knit those’wonderful counterpanes, 
mammy, must not be impatient’ with dear’ Mrs. 
Crewe. Good old lady! I can’t bear her to think 
she’s ever tiresome to people, and you know she’s 
very ready to fancy herself in the way. I think 


ishé would like to shrink up to the size of a mouse, 


that,she might runabout and do people good with- 
out their noticing her.” — 

“Tt isn’t patience I want, God knows; it’s lungs 
to speak loud enough. But you'll be at home your- 
self, I suppose, this morning ; and you can talk to 
her for me.” ; 

No, mammy ; I promised poor Mrs. Lowme to 
go and sit with her. © She’s confined to her room, 
and both the Miss Lowmes are out; so I’m going 
to read the newspaper to her and amuse her.” 

“Couldn’t you go another morning? © As: Mr. 
Armstrong and that other gentleman are coming to 
dinner, I should think it would be better to stay at 
home, Can you trust Betty to see'to everything ? 
She’s new to the place.” 

“ Oh, I couldn’t disappoint Mrs. Lowme ; I prom- 
ised her. ‘Betty will do very well, no fear.” 

Old Mrs. Dempster was silent after this, and be- 
gan to sip her tea. The breakfast went on with- 
out further conversation for some time, Mr. Demp- 
ster being absorbed in the papers. At length, when 
he was running over the advertisments, his eye 
seemed to be caught by something that suggested 
a new thought to him. He presently thumped the 


table with an air of exultation, and said, turned to 


Janet. 

“Tye a capital idea, Gypsy !” (that was his name 
for his dark-eyed wife when hé was ‘in an extraor- 
dinarily good-humor), “ and you shall help me. It’s 
just what you’re up to.” I 

“What is it ?” said Janet, her-face' beaming at 
the sound of the pet name, now heard so'seldom. 
‘Anything to do with conveyancing ?” 

“Tt’s a bit of fun worth a dozen fees—a plan 
for raising hy laugh against Tryan and his gang of 
rites... 


“What is it? Nothing that wants a needle and’ 
thread, I hope, else I must go and tease mother,” 


“No, nothing sharper than your wit—exeept 
mine. . I'll tell you what it is. We'll get up a pro- 
amme of the Sunday-evening lecture, like a play- 
ill, you know—‘Grand Performance of’ the Cele- 
brated Mountebank,’ and so on. ‘We'll bring in 


‘the Tryanites—old Landor and the rest—in appro- 
‘priate characters, Proctor shall print it, and we'll 


circulate it in'the town. It will be a capital hit.” 
“Bravo!” said Janet, clapping her hands. She 
would just then have pretended to like almost any- 
thing, in her pleasure at being appealed 'to by her 
husband, and she really did like to laugh at the 
Tryanites. “We'll set about it directly, and sketch 
it out before you go to the office. I’ve got Tryan’s 
sermons up stairs, but I don’t think there’s any- 
thing in them we can use. I’ve only just looked 
into them ; they’re not at all what I expected—dull, 
stupid things—nothing of the’ roaring fire-and- 
brimstone sort that I expected.”" | tt 

“Roating?) No; Tryan’s as soft as a sucking 


dove--oné of, your honey-motthed hypocrites. 
| Plenty of devil and malice in him, though, I could 


that, while he was ‘talking to the ‘bishop but 


single-handed fight with me, I can see—persuading 
my clients away from me. We shall see who will 
be the first to ery peccavi, Milby will do better 
without Mr. Tryan than without Robert Dempster, 
I fancy! and Milby shall never be flooded with 
cant as long as I can raise a breakwater against it. 
But now, get the breakfast things cleared away, 
and let us set about the play-bill, Come, mamsey, 
come and have a walk with me round the garden, 
and let us see how the cucumbers are getting on. 
I’ve never taken you round the garden for an age. 
Come, you don’t want a bonnet. It’s like walking 
in a greenhouse this morning.” 

“But she will want a parasol,” said Janet. 
“There’s' one’ on the stand against the garden- 
door, Robert.” ‘ 

The little old lady took her son’s arm with placid 
pleasure. She could barely reach it so as to rest 
upon it, but he inclined a little towards. her, and 
accommodated his heavy long-limbed. steps to her 
feeble pace.. The cat chose to sun herself too, and 
walked close beside them, with tail erect, rubbing 
her,sleek sides against their legs—too well fed to 
be excited by the twittering birds. The. en 
was of. the grassy, shady kind often seen attached 
to old houses in provincial towns; the apple-trees 
had had time to spread their branches very, wide, 
the shrubs and hardy perennial plants had grown 
into a luxuriance that required, constant. trimming 
to prevent them from intruding on the space for 
walking. But the farther end, which, united with 
green fields, was open and sunny, ‘ 

It was rather sad, and yet pretty, to see that 
little group passing out of the shadow into the 
sunshine, and out of the sunshine into the shadow 
again; sad, because this tenderness of the son for 
the mother was hardly more than the nucleus of 
héalthy life in an organ hardening by disease, be- 
cause the man who was linked in this way with an 
innocent past had become callous in worldliness, 
fevered by sensuality, enslayed by chance. im- 
pulses ;. pretty, because it showed how hard it is 
to kill the deep-down fibrous roots of human love 
and goodness—how the man from whom we make 
it our pride to shrink has yet a close’ brotherhood 
with us through some of our most sacred feelings. 

As.they were returning to the house, Janet 
met them and said; “Now, Robert, the writing 
things are ready. I shall be clerk, and Mat Paine 
can copy it out after.” 

y once more deposited in her arm-chair, 
with her knitting in her hand, and the cat purring 
at her elbow, Janet seated herself at the table, 
while Mr. Dempster placed himself near her, took 
out his snuff-box, and, plentifully suffusing. him- 
self with the inspiring powder, began to dictate. - 

What he dictated we shall see by“and-by. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Tux next day, Friday, at. five: o’dlock. by the 
sundial, the large bow-window. of Mrs, Jerome’s 
parlor was open; and that lady herself was seated 
within its ample semicircle, having a table before 
her on which her best tea-tray, her best china, and 
her best. urn-rug had already been standing: in 
readiness for half an hour. Mrs, Jerome’s best tea- 
service was of delicate white fluted china, with gold 
sprigs upon it—as pretty a tea-servive as you need 
wish to'see, and’ quite good enough for. chimney 
ornaments ; indeed, as the eups were without han- 
dies; most visitors who had’ the distinction of 


taking tea out. of them. wished : that. such 


charming china had already been promotéd to that 
honorary position. Mrs. Jerome was like her china, 
handsome and old-fashioned. She was a buxom lady 
of sixty, in an elaborate lace cap fastened by a 


frill under her chin, adatk well-curled front conceal- 


ing her forehead, a siowy neckerchief exhibiting 
its ample folds as far as her waist, and a stiff gray. 
silk gown. She had a clean damask napkin pinned 
before her to guard her. dress during the process 
of tea-making; her favorite’ geraniums in the 
bow-window were looking as healthy as she could 
desire; her own handsome portrait, painted when 
she was ‘twenty years younger, was smiling down 
on her with agreeable flattery ; and al er she 


‘seemed 'to be in as peaceful and pleasant:a position 


as a buxom, well-dressed elderly lady need desire. 
But, as in so many other cases, appearances were 

ive. Her mind was greatly ed,/ and 
her) temper ruffled by the fact that it was: more 


| 
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it 


than a quarter past five even by the losing time- 
piece, that it was half-past by her large gold 
watch, which she held in her hand as if < were 
counting the pulse of the afternoon, and that by 
the kitchen clock, which she felt sure was not an 
hour too fast, it had already struck six. The lapse 
of time was rendered the more unendurable to Mrs. 
Jerome by her wonder that Mr. Jerome could stay 
out in the garden with Lizzie in that thoughtless 
way, taking it so easily that teatime was long 
past, and that, after all the trouble of getting down 
the best tea-thiags, Mr. Tryan would not come. 
This honor had been shown to Mr. Tryan, not at 
all because Mrs. Jerome had any high appreciation 
of his doctrine or of his exemplary activity as a 
pastor, but simply because he was a “ Church Cler- 
gyman,” and as such was regarded by her with the 
same sort of exceptional respect that a white wo- 
man who had married a native of the Society Islands 
might be supposed to feel towards a white-skinned 
visitor from the land of her youth. For Mrs, Je- 
rome had been reared a Churchwoman, and having 
attained the age. of thirty before she was married, 
had felt the greatest repugnance, in the first in- 
stance, to renouncing the religious forms in which 
she had been brought up. ‘“‘ You know,” she said, 
in confidence, to her Church acquaintances, “I 
wouldn’t, give no ear at all to Mr. Jerome at fust; 
but, after all, I begun to think as there was a many 
things worse nor goin’ to chapel, an’ you’d better 
do that nor not pay your way. Mr. Jerome had a 
very pleasant manner with him, an’ there was niver 
another as kept a gig, an’’ud make a settlement 
on me like him, chapel or no chapel. It seemed 
very odd to me for aig while, the preachin’ with- 
out book, an’ the stannin’ up to one Jong prayer, in- 
stid o’ changin’ your postur, But la! there’s noth- 
in’ as you mayn’t get used to i’ time; you can al’ys 
sit down, you know, before the prayer’s done. The 
ministers say pretty nigh the same things as_ the 
church parsons, by what I could iver make out, an’ 
we're out 0’ chapel i’ the mornin’ a deal sooner nor 
they’re out o’ church, An’, as for pews, ours is a 
deal comfortabler nor any i’ Milby Church.” 
Mrs. Jerome, you perceive, had not a keen sus- 
ceptibility to shades of doctrine, and it is probable 
that, after listening to Dissenting eloquence for 
thirty years, she might safely have re-entered the 
Establishment without performing any spiritual 
quarantine... Her mind, apparently, was of that 
non-porous, flinty character which is not in the 
least danger from surrounding damp. But on the 
question of getting start of the sun on the day’s 
business, and clearing her conscience of the neces- 
sary sum of meals and the consequent “ washing- 
up”? as soon as possible, so that the family might 
be well in bed at nine, Mrs. Jerome was suscepti- 
ble ; and the present lingering pace of things, unit- 


ed with Mr. Jerome’s unaccountable obliviousness, 


was not to be borne any longer. So she rung the 
bell for Sally. 

“Goodness me, Sally! go into the garden an’ 
see after your master. Tell him it’s goin’ on for 
six, an’ Mr. Tryan ’ull never think 0’ comin’ now, 
an’ it’s time we got tea over. An’ he’s lettin’ 
Lizzie stain her frock, I expect, among. them 
strawberry-beds. ' Make her come in this min- 
ater” 

No wonder Mr. Jerome was tempted to linger in 
the garden, for though the house was pretty and 
well deserved its name—“ the White House ”—the 
tall damask roses that clustered over the porch 
being thrown into relief by rough stucco of the 
most brilliant white, yet the garden and orchards 
were Mr. Jerome’s glory, as well they might be; 
and there was nothing in which he had a more in- 
nocent pride—peace to a good man’s memory! all 
his pride was innocent—than in conducting a 
hitherto uninitiated visitor over his grounds, and 
making him in some degree aware of the incom- 


parable advantages possessed by the inhabitants of 


the White House in the matter of red-streaked 
apples, russets, northern greens (excellent for bak- 
ing), Swan-egg pears, and early vegetables, to say 
nothing of. 


lavender-bushes more than ever Mrs. Jerome coul 


use, and, in short, a superabundance of everything. 
Gesire 9, 
The, 


8 
that peison rtibed fh Ne 
possess himself or to share. with his frien 
garden was at 86 ne 


wering “ srubs,” Pah shawthorns, 


; e of those old-fashioned, paradises, 
wie Heit et “any longer except as_ memories 
our ¢h ; no finical separation between | 


| flower and kitchen there; no, monotony of enjoy 


ment for one sense tothe exclusion of another; 
but a charming paradisiacal mingling of all that 
was pleasant to the eyes and good for food. The 
rich flower-border running along every walk, with 
its endless succession of spring flowers, anemones, 
auriculas, wall-flowers, sweet-williams, companulas, 
snap-dragons, and tiger-lilies, had its taller beauties, 
such as moss and Provence roses, varied with es- 
palier apple-trees ; the crimson of a carnation was 
carried out in the lurking crimson of the neighbor- 
ing strawberry-beds; you gathered a moss-rose one 
moment and a bunch of currants the next; you 
were in a delicious fluctuation between the jasmine 
and the juice of gooseberries. Then what a high 
wall at one end, flanked by a summer-house so 
lofty that, after ascending its long flight of steps, 
you could see perfectly well there was no view worth 
looking at; what alcoves, and garden-seats in all 
directions ; and along one side, what a hedge, tall, 
and firm, and unbroken, like a green wall! 

It was near this hedge that Mr. Jerome was 
standing when Sally found him, He had set down 
the basket of strawberries on the gravel, and had 
lifted up little Lizzie in his arms to look at. a 
bird’s nest. Lizzie peeped, and then looked at 
her grandpa with round blue eyes, and then peeped 
again. 

“D’ye'see it, Lizzie ?” he whispered, 

“Yes,” she whispered in return, putting her lips 
very near grandpa’s face. At this moment Sally 
appeared. 

“Eh, he, Sally, what’s the matter ? 
an come ?” 

“No, sir, an’ missis says she’s sure he won't 
come now, an’ she wants you to come in an’ hey 
tea. Dear heart, Miss. Lizzie, you’ve stained your 
pinafore, an’ I shouldn’t wonder if it’s gone through 
to your frock. There'll be fine work, Comealonk 
wi’ me, do !” 

“Nay, nay, nay, we’ve done no harm, we’ve done 
no harm, hey we, Lizzie? The wash-tub.’ll make 
all right again,” 4 

Sally, regarding the wash-tub from a: different 
point of view, looked sourly serious, and, hurried 
away with Lizzie, who trotted. submissively along, 
her little head in eclipse under a large nankin bon- 
net, while Mr. Jerome followed leisurely.with his 
full broad shoulders in rather a stooping posture, 
and his large good-natured features and white locks 
shaded by a broad-brimmed hat, ate 

“Mr, Jerome, I wonder at. you!” said. Mrs. Je- 
rome, in a tone of indignant remonstrance, evident- 
ly sustained by a deep sense of injury, as her hus- 
band opened the, parlor-door, ‘When. will you 
leave off invitin’ people to meals an’ not letten’ 
’em know the time? I'll answer for ’t, you niver 
said a word to Mr. Tryan as we should take tea at 
five o’clock.. It’s just like you!” . 

“Nay, nay, Susan,” answered the husband, in a 
soothing tone, “there’s nothin’ amiss. I told Mr. 
Tryan as we took tea at five punctial ; mayhapsum- 
mat’s a detainin’ on him. He’s a deal to do, an’ to. 
think on, remember.”’ vy 

“Why, it’s struck six i’ the kitchen a’ready. It’s 
nonsense to look for him comin’ now. So you 
may’s well ring for th’ urn. Now Sally’s got th’ 
heater in the fire, we may’s well hey th’ urn in, 
though he doesn’t come. I niver seed the like o’ 
you, Mr. Jerome, for axin’ people, an’ givin’ me the 
trouble o’ gettin’ things down, and heyin’ crumpets 
made, an’, after all, they don’t come! I shall hev 
to wash everyone 0’ these tea-things myself, for 
there’s no trustin’ Sally; she’d break a fortin i’ 
crockery i’ no time!” 


Is Mr. Try- 


“ But why will you give yourself sich trouble, . 


Susan? Our every-day tea-things would ha’ done 
as well for Mr. Tryan, an’ they’re. a deal convenen- 
ter. to hold,” 


a the gate.” pis mt iy 
TS. ; e began ; : ; 
ask gia ag the.expression of her. 


a-| an elderly couple, to see a little 


| white frock witha blonde bead jas. 


for the reception of the clergyman, and Mr, Je- 
rome went out.to meet his guest, whom he greeted 
outside the door. 

“Mr. Tryan, how do you do, Mr. Tryan? Wel- 
come to the White House! I’m-glad to see you, 
sir—I'm glad to see you.” 

If you had heard the tone of mingled good-will, 
veneration, and condolence in which this greeting 
was uttered, even without seeing the face that 


completely harmonized with it, you would have no 
difficulty in referring the ground-notes of Mr. Je- 


rome’s character. To a fine ear that tone said as 
plainly as possible, ‘‘ Whatever recommends itself 
to me, Thomas Jerome, as piety and goodness, 
shall have my love and honor. Ah, friends, this 
pleasant world is a sad one, too, isn’t it? Let us 
help, one another, let.us help one another.” And 
it was entirely owing to this basis of character, 
not at all from any clear and precise doctrinal. dis- 
crimination, that Mr. Jerome had very early in life 
become a Dissenter. In his boyish days he had 
been thrown where Dissent seemed to have the 
balance of piety, purity, and good works on its 
side, and to become.a Dissenter seemed to him 
identical with choosing God instead of mammon. 
That race of Dissenters is extinet in these days, 
when opinion has got far ahead of feeling, and 
every chapel-going youth can fill our ears with the 
advantages of the Voluntary system, the corrup- 
tiols of a State Church, and the scriptural evi- 
dence that the first Christians were Congregation- 
alists,. Mr. Jerome knew nothing of this theoretic 
basis for Dissent, and.in the utmost extent of his 
polemical discussion. he had not gone. further than 
to question whether a Christian man was bound in. 
conscience to distinguish Christmas and Easter by 

any peculiar observance beyond the .eating of 
mince pies and cheese-cakes.,. It seemed tc him that 

all seasons were alike good for thanking God, de- 

parting from evil, and doing well, whereas it might 

be desirable to restrict the period for indulging in 

unwholesome forms of, pastry. Mr. Jerome’s dis- 

sent being of this simple, non-polemical kind, it is 

easy to understand that the report he heard of Mr. 

Tryan as a good man and a powerful preacher, who, 
was stirring the hearts of the. people, had been 

enough to attract him to the, Paddiford Church, 

and that having felt himself more. edified there 

than he had of late been under Mr. Stickney’s dis- 

courses at Salem, he had driven thither repeatedly 

in the Sunday afternoons, and. had sought an op- 
portunity of making Mr, Tryan’s .acquaintance., 
The evening lecture was a subject of ‘warm. inter-, 
est with him, and the opposition Mr..Tryan met 
with gave that interest a strong tinge of, partizan-. 
ship; for, there was.a store of irascibility in Mr. 
Jerome’s nature which, must find a) vent some- 
where, and: in: so kindly and upright.a man could: 
only find it in indignation against those whom he 
held to be enemies of truth and goodness, . Mr. 

Tryan had not hitherto been to the White House, 
but yesterday, meeting Mr. Jerome in the street, he. 
had at once accepted the invitation to tea, saying, 
there was something he wished to talk about. He 
appeared worn and fatigued now, and, after shak- 
ing hands. with Mrs. Jerome, threw himself into a, 
chair and looked out on the pretty garden with an 
air of relief. Tate 

“ What a nice place you have here, Mr. Jerome ! 
Tye not seen anything so quiet and pretty since 
I came, to Milby. On, Paddiford Common, 
where I live, you. know, the bushes are | all, 
sprinkled with soot, and there’s never, any quiet. 
except in the dead of night.” |. 

“Dear heart! dear heart !. That’s. very bad—and. 
for you, too, as hey to study.. Wouldn’tit be bet 
ter for you to be somewhere more out i’ the coun 
rhe Sige aye ee 

“Oh, no! , I should Jose s0 much time .in going, 
to.and fro, and, besides, I like to, ‘pen 
people. I’ve no face to go and preach 


res. on 

to those poor things in their smoky air ve 

| fortless homes, when I come straight, from every 

| luxury myself. There are many. things.quite law- 

| ful for other men which, a clergyman’jmust, forego 

| if, he would do, any good) in.,.a; manufacturing 
| population. like this,”)y j,.+. Winks 


yhastroo Vidisi® ad o 

Here the preparations for tea, were crowned by 
the . simultaneous, appearance of | Lizzy and the 
Crumpet, It is a pretty surprise when, one, visits, 
smooth, as satin, 


———— 
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round blue eyes, anda cheek like’ an’ apple-blos- 
som, \A‘toddling little girl is the center’ of com- 
mon feeling which makes the most dissimilar peo- 
ple understand ea¢h other ; and Mr..Tryan ‘looked 
at Lizzy with that quiet pleasure which is always 
genuine. 

“Here we are, here we are!” said proud grand- 
papa: “You ‘didn’t think we'd got such a little 
gell as this; did you, Mr. Tryan? Why, it seems 
but th’ other day since her mother was just such 
another. “This is our little Lizzie, this is. Come 
and shake hands wi’ Mr. Tryan, Lizzie ;’ come.” 

Lizzie advanced without hesitation, and put out 
one hand, while she’ fingered’ her coral necklace 
with the other, and looked up into Mr. Tryan’s 
face with a reconnoitring’ gaze. He stroked the 
satin head, and said, in his gentlest voice, “ How 
do you do, Lizzie? will you give me a kiss?” She 
put up her little bud of a mouth, and then, re- 
treating a little and glancing down at -her frock, 
said; ‘ 

“Dit id my noo frock. I put it on ’tod you wad 
toming. Tally taid you would’nt ’ook at it.” 

“ Hush, hush, Lizzie; little gells must be seen, 
and not heard,” said Mrs. Jerome; while grand- 

apa; winking significantly, and looking radiant 
with delight at Lizzie’s ‘extraordinary promise of 
cleverness, set her up on her high cane chair by 
the side of grandma, who lost no time in shielding 
the beauties of the new frock with a napkin. 

“Well, now, Mr.’Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, in a 
very serious tone, when tea had been ‘distributed, 
“let me ‘hear how you're agoin’ on about the 
lectur’, When I'wasi’ the town yesterday, I heared 
asthere was pessecutin’ schemes a-being laid again’ 
you. I fear me those raskills ‘Il mek things 
very onpleasant to you.” © 

“Pveno doubt they ‘will attempt it; indeed, 
I quite expect therd willbe a’ regular mob got up’ 
on Sunday evening, as there was when the dele- 
gates returned, on purpose to annoy me and the 
con on on our way to church.” u 

“Ah, they’re capible o’ anything, such men as 
Dempster an’ Budd; an Tomlison backs ’em wi’ 
money, though he can’t wi’ brains. Howiver, 
Dempster's lost one’‘client by his wicked doin’s, an’ 
I’m deceived if he won't lose more nor one. I lit- 
tle thought, Mr. Tryan, when I put my affairs into 
his hands twenty ’ear ago this Michaelmas, as he 
was to turn out a pessecutor o’ religion. I niver 
lighted on a cliverer, promisiner young man nor he 
was then. They talked of’ his bein’ fond of a extry 
glass'now an’ then, but niver nothin’ like what he’s 
come to since. An’ it’s héad-piece you must: look 
for in’a lawyer; Mr. Tryan, it’s head-piece. His 
wife, too, was al’ysan tncommon ‘favorite 0’ mine 
—poor thing! I hear sad stories about’ her now. 
But she’s driv to it, she’s druv to it, Mr. ‘Tryan. 
A tenderhearted woman to the poor, she is, as iver 
lived port tase te ap a woman as you néed 
wish to talk to. ° Yes! I'd! al’ys'a likin” for Demp- 
ster an’ his wife, spite o’ iverything. .But’as soon 
as iver I heared 0’ that dilegate business, I says 
says I, that man‘shall hev no more to do wi! 
my affairs’ It may put me t’ inconvenience, 
but I'll encourage no man ‘as pessecutes’ religion.” 

“He is evidently the brain and hand of the per- 
secution,” said Mr. Tryan. “ There may be a strong 
feeling against me in a large number of the inhab- 
ita’ test must be so, from the great ignorance of 
spiritual things in this place, But I fancy’ there 
would have been no formal opposition to the lee- 
ture if Dempster had not planned it. I- am not 
myself the least alarmed at —— he can do; he 
will find I'am not to be cowed or driven away by 
insult-or per ‘danger. God has sént me to this 


place, and, by his blessing, Pll not shrink ‘from 


anything I may have to encounter in doing his 
work among the people. But I feel it right to call 


on all those who know the value of the Gospel to 
stand by me publicly. I think—and Mr. Landor 


agrees with me—that it will be well for my friends 
to proceed with me in a body to the church on Sun- 
day evening. Dempster, you know, has pretended 
that almost all the respectable inhabitants are op- 
posed tothe lecture. Now, I wish that falsehood 
to be visibly contradicted. What do you think of 
the plan? I have to-day been to see’several of my 
friends, who will make a point of being there to 
accompany me, and will communicate with others 
ee riohto: ot) 

“Tl one, Mr, Tryan, I'll make one. You 


> 
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Before'you come to it, sir, Milby was a dead an 
dark place; you are the fust man i’ the Church, 
to my knowledge, as has brought the Word 0’ 
God home to the people; an’ 1’ll stan’ by you, 
sir, Pll stan’ by you. I’m a Dissenter, Mr. Tryan ; 
I’ve been a Dissenter ever sin’ I was fifteen "ear 
old; but show me’ good i’ the Church, an I’m a 
Churchman too. When I was a boy I lived at 
Tilston; you mayn’t know the: place; the best 
part o’ the land there belonged to Squire Sande- 
man; he’d a club-foot, had Squire Sandeman— 
lost a deal 6’ money by canal shares. Well, sir, 
as I was sayin’, I lived at Tilston, an’ the ‘rector 
there was a terrible drinkin’, fox-huntin’ man ; 
you niver seed such a parish i’ your time for wick- 
edness; Milby’s nothin’ to it. Well, sir, my fa- 
ther was a workin’-man, an’ couldn’t afford to gi’ 
me ony eddication, so I went to a night-school as 
was kep’ by a Dissenter, one Jacob Wright; an’ 
it was from that man, sir, as I got my little school- 
in’ and my knowledge o’ religion, I went to chapel 
wi’ Jacob—he was a good man, was Jacob—an’ to 
chapel I’ve been iver since. But I’m no enemy 0’ 
the Church, sir, when the Church brings light to 
the ignorant and the sinful; an that’s what you’re 
a-doin’, Mr. Tryan. | Yes, sir, Pll stan’ by you ; I'll 
go to church wi’ you o’ Sunday evenin’.” 

“You'd far better stay at home, Mr. Jerome, if 
I may give my opinion,” interposed Mrs. Jerome. 
“It’s not as I hevn’t ivery respect for you, Mr. Try-’ 
an, but Mr. Jerome ’ull do you no good by his _in- 
terferin’. Dissenters are not at all looked: on i’ 
Milby, an’ he’s as nervous as iver he can be; he’ll 
come back as ill as ill, an’ niver let me hev a wink 
o’ sleep all night.” 

Mrs. Jerome ‘had been frightened at the men- 
tion of a mob, and her retrospective regard for 
the religious communion of her youth by no means’ 
inspired her with the temper of a martyr. Her 
husband looked at her with an expression ‘of ‘ten- 
der and grieved remonstrance, which might have 
been that of the patient patriarch on the memor- 
able occasion when he rebuked Ais wife. 

“Susan, Susan, let me beg on you not to oppose 


me, and put stumblin’-blocks i’ the way .o’ doin’ || 


what’s right, I can’t give up my conscience ; let 
me give up what else I may.” 
“Perhaps,” said Mr. Tryan, feeling slightly un- 
comfortable, “since you are not very strong, my 
dear sir, it will be well, as Mrs. Jerome suggests, 
that you should not run the risk of any excite- 
metit.” ' 
“Say ito more, Mr. Tryan. T’ll’stand by you, sir. 
It’s my duty. '' It’s the cause 0’ God, sir; it’s the 
cause 0’ God,” bh: 
Mr. Tryan obeyed his impulse. of admiration 
and gratitude, and put out his hand to the white- 
haired old man, saying, “Thank you, Mr. Jerome, 
thank you,” sagt. 
Mr. Jerome grasped the proffed hand in silence, 
and then threw himself back in'his chair, casting 
a regretful look at his wife, which seemed to say, 
“Why don’t you feel with me, Susan?” = 
The sympathy of this simple-minded old man 
was more precious to Mr. Tryan than any mere on- 
looker could haye imagined. To persons posses- 
sing a great deal of that facile psychology 
which prejudges individuals by means of formu- 
le, and casts thém, without further trouble, into 
duly lettered pigeon-holes, the Evangelical curate 
might seem tobe doing simply what all other 


men like to do—carrying out objects which were 


identified not only with his theory, which is but 
a kind of secondary egoism, but also with the 
primary egoism of his.feelings. Opposition may. 
become sweet to a man when he has christened 
it’ persecution; a self-obtrusive, ‘ over-hasty re- 
former complacently disclaiming all merit, while 
his friends ‘call him a martyr, Eas not. in reality 
a career the most arduous to the fleshy mind. But 
Mr. Tryan was not cast in the mould of the gra- 
tuitous martyr. With a power of persistence 
which had been often blamed as obstinacy, he had 
an acute sensibility to the very hatred or ridicule 
he did not flinch from provoking. Every form of 
disapproval jarred him painfully; and, though he 


fronted his opponents manfully, and often with 


considerable warmth of temper, he had no pugna- 
cious pleasure in the contest. 


weaknesses of his nature to be too keenly alive to 


every harsh wind of opinion; to wince under the 


It was one of the 


| frowns’of the’ foolish ; to be ‘irritated by the in- 
justice of those who could’ not ‘possibly have the’ 
elements indispensable for’ judging “him rightly ; 
and with all thisacute sensibility to blame, this. 
dependence on’ sympathy,'he had for years been 
constrained into a position of antagonism. No won- 

der, then, that good old Mr, Jerome’s cordial words. 
were balm to him. He had often been thankful, 

to an old woman for saying, “ God bless you ;” to 

a little child for smiling ‘at him ; to a dog for sub- 

mitting to be patted by him. 

Tea being over by this time, Mr, Tryan proposed 
a walk in the garden as a means of dissipating all 
recollection of the recent conjugal dissidence. Lit- 
tle Lizzie’s appeal, “Me go, grandpa!” could not. 
be rejected, so she was duly bonneted and pinafored,, 
and then they turned out into the evening sun- 
shine. Not Mrs. Jerome, however; she had a 
deeply meditated plan of retiring ad interim to the 
kitchen and washing up the best tea-things, as a_ 
mode of getting forward with the sadly retarded 
business of ‘the day. 

“This way, Mr. Tryan, this way,” said the old 
gentleman ; “I must take you to my pastur’ fust, 
an’ show .you our cow—the best milker i’ the 
county. An’ see here at these back-buildin’s, how 
convenent the dairy is; I planned it ivery bit. my- 
self. An’ here I’ve got my little carpenter’s shop,, 
an’ my blacksmith’s shop; I do no end o’ jobs hére: 
myself, Iniver could bear to be idle, Mr. Tryan ;. 
I must al’ys be at somethin’ or other, It was time 
for me to lay by business an’ mek room for younger 
folks. I’d got money enough, wi’ only one daughter- 
to leave it to, an’ I says to myself, says I, it’s time- 
to leave off moitherin’ myself wi’ this world. so 
much, an’ give more time to thinkin’ of another. 
But there’s a many hours atween. gettin’ up an’ 
lyin’ down, an’ thoughts are no cumber; you can. 
move about wi’ a good many on ’em in your head, 
See, here’s the pastur’.” 

A very pretty pasture it was, whére the large: 
spotted, short-horned cow quietly chewed the cud. 
as she lay and looked, sleepily at her admirers—a. 
daintily-trimmed hedge all round, dotted here and 
there with a mountain‘ash or a cherry-tree. 
__“Pvea good bit’ more land besides this, worth 
your while to look at, but mayhap it’s farther nor 
you'd like to walk now. Bless you! I’ve welly 
an acre o’ potato-ground yonders; I’ve a good big: 
family to supply, you know,” (Here Mr, Jerome: 
winked and smiled significantly.) “ An’ that puts. 
me i’ mind, Mr. Tryan, o’ summat I wanted to say 
to you. Clergymen like you, I know, see a deal’ 
more poverty an’ that than other folks, an’ hev a. 
many claims on ’em more nor they can well meet ;. 
an’ if you'll mek use o’ my purse. any time, or let. 
me know where I ‘can be o’ any help, I'll tek it. 
very kind on you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerome, I will do so, I promise: 
you. Isaw asad case yesterday; a collier, a fine 
broad-chested fellow, about thirty—was killed by 
the falling of a wall in, the Paddiford colliery. I 
was in one of the cottages near when they brought. 
him home on a door, and the shriek of the wife has 
been ringing in my ears ever since. There are- 
three little children. Happily, the woman has her- 
loom, so she will be able to keep out of the work-. 
house ; but she looks very delicate.” 

“Give me her name, Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Je- 
rome, drawing out his pocket-book. “I'll call an’ 
see her.” ; 

Deep was the fountain of pity in the good old. 
man’s heart! He often ate his dinner stintingly, 
oppressed by the thought that there were men, 
women and children with no dinner to sit down to, 
and would relieve his mind by going out in the 
afternoon to look for some need that he could sup- 
ply, some honest struggle in which he could lend a 
helping hand. That any living being should want,. 
was his chief sorrow; that any rational being. 
should waste, was the next. Sally, indeed, having 
been scolded by master for a too lavish use of 
sticks in lighting the kitchen fire, and various in- 
stances of recklessness with regard to candle-ends, 
considered him “as mean as aeny think ;” but he: 
had as kindly a warmth as the morning sunlight, 
and, like the sunlight, his goodness shone on al 
that came in his. way, from the saucy, rosy-cheeked 
lad whom he delighted to make happy with a 
Christmas-box, to the pallid sufferers up dim en- 
tries, languishing under the tardy death of want 
and misery. — . 
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It was very pleasant to Mr. Tryan to listen to the 
simple chat of, the old, man—to walk in the shade 
of the incomparable orchard, and hear the story of 
the crops yielded wy the red-streaked apple-tree, 
and the quite. embarrassing plentifulness: of the 
summer pears—to drink in the sweet evening 
‘breath of the garden, as. they sat in the aleove— 
and so, fora short interval, to feel the strain of 
his pastoral task relaxed. 

Perhaps he felt the return to that task through 
the dusty roads all the more painfully; perhaps 
something in that quiet, shady home had remind- 
ed him of the time before he had taken on him 
the yoke of self-denial. The strongest heart will 
faint sometimes under the feeling that enemies 
are bitter, and that friends. only know half its 
sorrows. The most resolute soul will now and 
then cast back a yearning look in treading the 
rough mountain-path, away fromthe greensward 
and laughing voices of the valley. However it 
was, in the nine. o’clock twilight that evening, 
when Mr, Tryan had entered his small study and 
turned the key in the door, he threw himself into 
the chair before his writing-table, and, heedless of 
the papers there, leaned his face low on his hand 
and moaned heavily. 

It is apt to be so in this life,I think. While we 
are coldly discussing a man’s career, sneering at 
his mistakes, blaming his rashness, and labelling 
his opinions “ Evangelical and narrow,” or “ Lati- 
tudinarian and Pantheistic,” or “Anglican and 
supercilious,” that man, in his solitude, is perhaps 
shedding hot tears because his sacrifice is a hard 
one, because strength and patience are failing him 
to speak the difficult word and do the difficult 
deed. : 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘Mr. Tryan showed no such symptons of weak- 
ness on the critical Sunday, He unhesitatingly re- 
jected the suggestion that, he should be taken to 
church in Mr, Landor’s carriage—a proposition 
which that gentleman made as an amendment on 
the original plan when the rumors of meditated in- 
sult became alarming. Mr. Tryan declared he 
would have no precautions taken, but would simply 


trust in God and his good cause. Some of his more }. 


timid friends thought this conduct rather. defiant 
than wise, and, reflecting that a mob has great tal- 
ent for impromptu, and that legal redress is imper- 
fect satisfaction, for having one’s head broken with 
a brick-bat, were beginning to question their con- 
sciences very closely as' to whether it was not a 
duty they owed to their families to stay at home 
on Sunday evening. - These timorous persons, how- 
ever, were in a/small. minority, and the generality 
of Mr. Tryan’s frierids and hearers rather exulted 


in an opportunity of braving insult for the sake of |. 
a preacher to whom they were attached on personal | 


as well as doctrinal grounds, Miss Pratt spoke of 
(rannier, Ridley, and Latimer, and observed. that 
the present crisis afforded an.occasion for emulat- 
ing their heroism even in these degenerated times ; 


while less highly instructed persons, whose memo- | 


vies were not well stored with precedents, simply 
expressed their determination, as Mr. Jerome had 
done, to stand by.” the preacher and his cause, 
believing it to be the cause of God.” 


_ On Sunday evening, then, at a quarter-past six, |. . 


Mr. Tryan, setting out'from. Mr. Landlor’s with a 
party of his ‘friends who had assembled there, was 
soon joined by two other groups from Mr. Pratt’s and 
Mr. Dunn’s; and stray persons on their way to 
church naturally falling into rank behind this lead- 
ing file, by the time they reached the entrance of 
Orchard Street Mr: Tryan’s friends formed a consid- 
erable procession, walking three and four abreast. It 
was in Orchard Street, and towards the church gates, 
that the chief crowd was collected; and at Mr. 
Dempster’s drawing-room window, on the upper 
floor, a more select assembly of Anti-Tryanites 
were gathered to witness the entertaining spare 
of the Tryanites walking to church amidst the 
Jjeers and hootings of the crowd. " 

To prompt the popular wit with appropriate 80- 
briquets, numerous copies of Mr. Dempster’s play- 
bill were posted on the walls, in suitably large and 
emphatic type. As it is possible that the most In- 
‘dustrious collector of mural literature may not 
have been fortunate enough to possess himself of 
this production, which ought by all means to be 


eee ee 


preserved among the materials of our provincial  peating, shoyer of nicknames and bad puns, with 


religious history, I subjoin a faithful copy: - 
GRAND ENTERTAINMENT ! !! 


To be given at Milby on Sunday evening next by the 
Famovs Comepran, TRY-IT-ON ! 
And his first-rate company, including not only an 
UnparaLtenep Cast ror Comepy ! 


But a large Collection of reclaimed and converted 
Animals ; 


Among the rest 


A Bear who used to dance / 
A Parrot, once given to swearing / 
A Polygamous Pig!!! 


and 
A Monkey who used to catch fleas on a Sunday!!! 
Together with a 
Pair of regenerated Liynets ! 
With an entirely new song and plumage. 
Mr. Try-IT-on 


Will first pass through the streets, in procession, 
with his unrivalled Company, warranted to have 
their eyes turned up higher, and the corners of 
their mouths sath down lower, than any other 

company of Mountebanks in this circuit! 


AFTER WHICH 


The Theatre will be opened, and the entertainment 
will 
COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SIX, 
When will be presented 


A piece, never before performed on any stage, 
entitled 


THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S GLOTHING * 


or 
THE Meruopist IN 4 Mask. ; 
Mr. Boanerges Soft Sawder, - - Mr. Try-rt-on. 


Old Ten-per-cent, Godly, - - - -. Mr. Ganper.. 
Dr. Feedemup, §-) - + - ~- - = «Mr. Tonite. 
Mr. Lime-twig Lady-winner, - - Mr, Try-rt-on. 
Miss Piety Bait-the-hook, - - - - Miss Tonto. 
Angelica, - - + - - - + +. Miss SerapHina 
After which 
A miscellaneous Musical interlude, commencing 
with — 


~ The Lamentations of Jerom-iah ! 
In Nasau RECITATIVE. 
To be followed by : 
The favorite Cackling Quartette, 


Two Hen-birds who are no.chiekens | 

The well-known counter-tenor, Mr. Done, and a 
Gander lineally descended from the Goose that 

” Jaid golden eggs ! , 

To conclude with a 
Grand Cuorvs by the 
Entire Orchestra of Converted Animals ! 1. 

But owing to the unavoidable absence (from ill- 
ness) of ‘the Bull-dog, who has left off fighting, Mr. 
Tonie has kindly undertaken, at ‘a moment’s no- 
tice, to supply the “ bark I” . 


The whole to conclude with a 
' Screaming Farce of 
THE PULPIT SNATOCHER 


Mr. Saintly Smooth-face, - Mr. Try-1t-on! 

Mr. Worming Sneaker, - - Mr. Try-r1-on !! 

Mr. All-grace No-work, -.- Mr. Try-1T-on!!1 - 
Mr. Elect-and-chosen Apewell, Mr. Try-rr-on !!!1, 
Mr. Malevolent Prayerful, - Mr, Try-1t-on 1!!! 
Mr. Foist-himself-everywhere, Mr. Try-rr-on !!!1!! 
Mr. Flout-the-aged Upstart, - Mr. Try-rr-on !!! 1!!! 


A. Collection will be made at the 
doors. 


Vivat Rex! 


The satire, though it presents the keenest edge 
of Milby wit, does not strike you as lacerating, I 
imagine. But hatred is like fire—it makes even 
light rubbish deadly. And Mr. Dempster’s sar- 
casms were not mefely visible on the walls; they 
were reflected in the derisive glances and audible 
in the jeering voices of the crowd. Through this 


Admission Free. 


an. 


ad libitum accompaniment’ of , groans, howls, 
hisses, and hee-haws, but of no heavier missiles, 
Mr. Tryan walked pale and composed, giving his 
arm to old Mr, Landor, whose step was feeble. On 
the other side of him was Mr. Jerome, who still 
walked firmly, though his shoulders were slightly 
bowed. 

Outwardly Mr. Tryan was composed, but inward- 
ly he was suffering acutely from these tones of ha- 
tred and scorn. However strong his consciousness 
of right, he found it no stronger armor against 
such weapons as derisive glances and virulent words 
than against stones and elubs: his conscience was 
in repose, but his sensibility was bruised. 

Once more only did the Evangelical curate pass 
up Orchard street followed by a train of friends ; 
once more only was there a crowd assembled to 
witness his entrance through the church gates. 
But that second time no voice was heard above a 
whisper, and the whispers were words of sorrow 
and blessing, That second time, Janet Dempster 
was not looking on in scorn and merriment; her 
eyes were worn with grief and watching, and she 
was following her beloved friend and pastor to the 


grave. 


¥ CHAPTER X. 


History, we know, is apt to repeat itself, and tc 
foist, very old incidents upon us with only a slight 
change of costume. From the time of Xerxes 
downward, we have seen generals playing the brag- 
gadocio at the outset of their campaigns, and con- 
quering the enemy with the greatest ease in after- 
dinner speeches. But events are apt to be in dis- 
gusting discrepancy with the anticipations of the 
most ingenious tacticians; the difficulties of the 
expedition are ridiculously at variance with able 
calculations ; the enemy has the impudence not to 


| fall into confusion, as had been reasonably expect- 


ed of him ; the mind of the gallant’ general begins 


to be distracted by news of intrigues against him 


at home, and, notwithstanding the handsome com- 
pliments he paid to Providence as his undoubted 
patron before ep out, there seems every prob- 
eye that the Ze Deuwms will be all on the other 
side. ‘ + wae ' 

So it fell out with Mr. Dempster in his memora- 


ble campaign against the Anti-Tryanites, After 


all the premature triumph of the return from Elm- 
stoke, the battle of the Evening Lecture had been 
lost ; the enemy was in possession of the field ; and 
the utmost hope remaining was, that by a harrass- 
ing guerilla warfare he might be driven, to evacuate 
the country. ee Ws carn 

For some time this sort of warfare was kept up 
with considerable spirit, The shafts of “Wilby 
ridicule were made more formidable by being pois- 
oned with calumny. and very ugly stories, narrated 
with circumstantial minuteness, were soon in circu- 
lation concerning Mr. Tryan and his hearers, ftom 
which stories it was, plainly deducible that Evan- 
gelicalism led by a necessary consequence to 
hypocritical indulgence in vice. Some old friend- 
ships were broken asunder, and there were near 
relations who felt that religious differences, un- 
mitigated by any prospect of a legacy, were a suffi- 
cient ground for exhibiting their famil a athy. 
Mr. Budd harangued his workmen, and threatened 
them with dismissal if they or their families were 
known to attend the evening lecture; and Mr. 
Tomlinson, on discovering that his foreman was a 
rank Tryanite, blustered to a great extent, and 
would have cashiered that valuable functionary on 
the spot if such a retributive procedure had not 
been inconvenient, 

On. the whole, however, at the énd of a few 
months the balance of substantial loss was on the 
side of the Anti-Tryanites. Mr. Pratt, indeed, had 
lost a patient or two besides Mr. Dempster’s family ; 
but as it was evident that Evangelicalism had not 
dried up the stream of his anecdote, or in the least 
altered his view of any lady’s constitution, it is 
probable that a change occompanied by so few 
outward and visible signs was rather the pretext 
than the ground of his dismissal in those additional 
cases. Mr, Dunn was threatened with the loss of 
several good customers, Mrs. Phipps and Mrs, 
Lowme having set the example of ordering him to 
send in his bill; and the draper began to look for- 
ward to his next stock-taking with an anxiety 
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which was but slightly mitigated by the parallel 
his wife suggested between his own case and that 
of Shadr. Meshech, and Abednego, who were 
thrust into a burning fiery furnace. For? as he 
observed to her the next morning, with that per- 
spicacity which belongs to the period of shaving, 
whereas their deliverance consisted in the fact that 
their linen and woolen goods were not consumed, 
his own deliverance lay in precisely the opposite 
result. But convenience, that admirable branch 
system from the main line of self-interest, makes 
us all fellow-helpers in spite of adverse resolutions. 
It is probable that no speculative or theological 
hatred would be ultimately strong enough to resist 
the persuasive power of convenience; that a lati- 
tudinarian baker, whose bread was honorably free 
from alum, would command the custom of any 
dyspeptic Puseyite; that an Armenian with the 
toothache would prefer a skilful Calvinistic dentist 
to a bungler stanch against the doctrines of Elec- 
tion and Final Perseverance, who would be likely 
to break the tooth in the head; and that a Ply- 
mouth Brother, who had a well-furnished grocery 
shop in ‘a fayorable vicinage, would occasionally 
have the pleasure of furnishing stigar or vinegar 
to orthodox families that found themselves unex- 
pectedly “out of” those indispensable commodi- 
ties. In this persuasive power of convenience lay 
Mr, Dunn’s. ultimate security from martrydom. 
His drapery was the best in Milby; the comforta- 
ble use and wont of securing Satisfactory articles 
‘at a moment’s notice proved too strong for Anti- 
Tryanite zeal; and the draper could soon look for- 
ward to his next stock-taking without the support 
of a Scriptural parallel. 

On the other hand, Mr. Dempster had lost his 
excellent client, Mr. Jerome—a loss which galled 
him out of proportion to the mere monetary de- 
ficit it represented. The attorney loved money, but 
he loved power still better. He had always been 


proud, of having early won the confidence of acon-. 


venticle-goer, and of being able to“ turn the prop 
of Salem round his thumb.” Like most other 


men, too, hée had a certain kindness towards those | 


‘who had employed him when he was only starting 
in life; and just as we do not like to part with an 
old weather glass froni our study, ora two-foot 
ruler that we have carried in our pocket, ever since 


we began business, so Mr. Dempster did not like 
having to.erase his old client’s name from the ac- 


customed drawer in the bureau. Our habitual life 
is like a wall hung with pictures, which has been 
shone on by the suns of many years; take one of 
the pictures away, and, it leaves a definite blank 
space, to which our eyes can never turn without a 
sensation of discomfort. Nay, the involuntary loss 
of any familiar object almost always brings a chill 
as from an evil. omen; it seems to be the first fin- 
ger-shadow of advancing death. 

~ From all these causes combined, Mr. Dempster 
could neyer think of his lost client without strong 


irritation, and the very sight of Mr. Jerome pass-' 


ing in the street was wormwood to him. 
One day, when the old gentleman was coming 
up Orchard Street on his roan mare, shaking the 


bridle, and tickling her flank with the whip as usu-. 
al, though there was a att mutual understand- 

quicken her pace, Janet 
happened to be on her own door-step, and he could 
not resist the temptation of &topping to speak to 


ing that she was not 


that “nice little woman,” as he always called her, 


though she was taller than all the rest of his femi- 
Janet, in spite of her disposi- 


nine acquaintances. 
tion to take her husband’s part in all public mat- 


ters, could bear no malice against her old friend ; 
so they shook hands, © 

“Well, Mrs. Dempster, I’m sorry to my heart 
not to see you sometimes, that I am,” said Mr. Je- 
rome, in a plaintive tone. ‘“ Bnt if you’ve got any 

r people as wants help, and you know’s deserv- 

jn’, send’em to me, send ’em to me, just the same.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerome, that I will. Good- 
bye.” 
y anet made the interview as short as she could, 
but it was not short enough to escape the observa- 
tion of her husband, who as she feared, was on his 
mid-day return from his office at the other end of 
the street, and this offence of hers, in speaking to 
Mr. Jerome, was the frequently recurring theme of 
Mr. Dempster’s objurgatory domestic eloquence. 

‘Associating the loss of his old client with Mr. 
Tryan’s influeuce, Dempster began to know more 
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distinctly why he hated the obnoxious curate. But 
a passionate hate, as well as a passionate love, de- 
mands some leisure and mental freedom. Persecu- 
tion and revenge, like courtship and toadyism, will 
not prosper without a considerable expenditure of 
time and ingenuity, and these are not to spare with 
a man whose law business and liver are both 
beginning to show unpleasant symptoms. Such 
was the disagreeable turn affairs were taking with 
Mr. Dempster, and, like the general distracted: by 
home intrigues, he was too much harassed him- 
self to lay ingenious plans for harassing the 
enemy. 

Meanwhile the evening lecture drew larger and 
larger congregations ; not, perhaps, attracting many 
from that'select aristocratic circle in which the 
Lowmes and Pittmans were predominant, but win- 
ning the larger proportion of Mr. Crewe’s morning 
and afternoon hearers, and thinning Mr. Stickney’s 
evening audiences at Salem. Evangelicalism was 
making its way in Milby, and gradually diffusing 
its subtle odor into’ chambers that were bolted and 
barred against it. The movement, like all other 
religious “revivals,” had a mixed effect, Religious 
ideas have the fate of melodies, which, once set 
afloat in the world, are taken up by all sorts of in- 
struments, some.of them wofully coarse, feeble, or 
out of tune, until people are in danger of crying out 
that the melody itself is detestable. It may be that 
some of Mr. Tryan’s hearers had gained a religious 
vocabulary rather than religious experience; that 
here and there a weaver’s wife, who, a few months 
before, had been simply a silly slattern, was con- 
verted into that more complex nuisance, a silly and 
sanctimonious. slattern;,. that the old Adam, with 
the pertinacity of middle-age, continued to tell fibs 
behind the counter, notwithstanding the new 
Adam’s addition to Bible-reading and family 
prayer; that the children in the Paddiford Sunday- 
school had their memories crammed with phrases 
about the blood of cleansing, imputed righteous- 
ness, and justificatien by faith alone, which an ex- 
perience lying - principally in chuck-farthing, hop- 
seotch, parental -slappings, and longings after un- 
attainable lollipop, served rather to darken than to 
illustrate; and that at Milby, in those distant days, 
as in all other times and places where the mental 
atmosphere is changing, and men are inhaling the 
stimulus of new ideas, folly often mistook itself 
for wisdom,ignorance gave itself airs of knowledge, 
and selfishness, turning its. eyes upward, called it- 
self religion. 

Nevertheless, Evangelicalism had brought into 
palpable existence and operation in Milby society 
that idea of duty, that recognition of something 
to belived for beyond the mere satisfaction of 
self, which is to the moral» life what the ad- 
dition of a great central ganglion is to animal life. 
No man can begin to mould himself on a. faith 
or an idea without rising to a higher order. of 
experience; a principle of subordination, of self- 
mastery, has been introduced into his nature; he 
is no longer a mere bundle of impressions, de- 
sires, and impulses, Whatever might be the weak- 
nesses of the ladies who pruned the luxuriance of 
their lace and ribbons, cut out garments for the 
poor, distributed tracts,quoted Seriptare, and defined 
the true Gospel, they had learned this—that there 
was a divine work to be done in life, a rule of good- 
ness higher than the opinion of theit yneighbors ; 
and if the notion of a heaven in reserve for them- 
selves was a little too prominent, yet the theory of 
fitness for that heaven consisted in purity of heart, 
in Christ-like compassion, in the subduing of self- 
ish desires, They might give the name of piety to 
much that was only puritanic egoism; they might 
call many things sin that were not sin; but they 
had at least the feeling that sin was to be avoided 
and resisted ; and color-blindness, which may mis- 
take drab for scarlet, is better than total blindness, 
when sees no distinction of color at all. Miss Re- 
becca Linnet, in quiet attire, with a somewhat ex- 
cessive solemnity of countenance, teaching at the 
Sunday-school, visiting the poor, and striving after 
a standard of purity and goodness, had surely more 
moral loveliness than in those flaunting peony-days, 
which she had no other model than the costumes 
of the heroines in the circulating library. Miss Eliza 
Pratt, listening in rapt attention to Mr. Tryan’s 
evening lecture, no doubt found Evangelical chan- 
nels for vanity and egoism ; but she was clearly in 
moral advance of Miss Phipps giggling under her 


feathers at old Mr. Crewe’s peculiarities of enunci- 
ation. And even elderly fathers and mothers,with 
minds, like Mrs. Linnet’s, too tough to imbibe much 
doctrine, were the better for having their hearts 
inclined towards the new preacher as a messenger 
from God. They became ashamed, perhaps, of 
their evil tempers, ashamed of their worldliness, 
ashamed of their trivial, futile past. The first con- 
dition of human goodness is something to love ; 
the second, something to reverence. And this lat- 
ter precious gift was brought to Milby by Mr. Try- 
an and Evangelicalism, 

Yes, the movement was good, though it had that. 
mixture of folly and evil which often makes what. 
is good an offence to feeble and fastidious minds, 
who want human actions and characters riddled 
through the sieve of their own ideas, before they 
can accord their sympathy or admiration. Such 
minds, I dare say, would have found Mr. Tryan’s 
character very much in need of that riddling pro- 
cess. The blessed work of helping the world for- 
ward happily does not wait to be done by perfect. 
men; and [ should imagine that neither Luther nor 
John Bunyan, for example, would have satisfied the 
modern demand for an ideal hero, who believes 
nothing but what is true, feels nothing but what is 
exalted, and does nothing but'what is graceful. The 
réal heroes, of God’s making, are quite different ; 
they have their natural ‘heritage of. love and’ con- 
science which they drew in with their mother’s 
milk; they know one or two of those deep spirit- 
ual truths which are only to be won by long wrest- 
ling with their own sins and ‘their own sorrows ; 
they have earned faith and ‘strength so far as they: 
have done genuine work; but the rest is dry, barren: 
theory, blank prejudice, vague hearsay. Their in- 
sight is blended with mere opinion; their sym- 
pathy is perhaps confined.in. narrow conduits of 
doctrine, instead of flowing forth with the free- 
dom ‘of a stream that blesses every weed in’ its 
course; obstinacy or self-assertion will often inter- 
fusé itself with their grandést impulses; and their 
very deeds of -self-sacrifice.are sometimes only the 
rebound of a passionateegoism,” | So it was with 
Mr. Tryan; and anyone looking at him with the 
bird’s-eye glance of a critic might perhaps say that 
he made the mistake of identifying christianity 
with a too narrow doctrinal system; that he saw 
God’s work too exclusively in antagonism to the: 
world, the flesh, and the devil; that. his intellectual 
culture was too limited—and so on; making Mr. 
Tryan the text for a wise discourse on the charac- 
teristics of the Evangelical school in his day. 

But I am not poised at that lofty height. I am 
on the level and in the press with him, ashe strug- 
gles his way along the stony. road ‘through the 
crowd of unloving fellow-men. ‘He is stumbling, 
perhaps; his heart now beats fast with dread, now 
heavily with anguish; his eyes are sometimes dim. 
with tears, which he makes haste to dash away; 
he pushes manfully on, with fluctuating faith and 
courage, with a sensitive, failing body; at last he 
falls, the struggle is ended, and the crowd closes 
over the space he has left: 

“One of the Evangelical clergy, a disciple of 
Venn,” says the critic from his bird’s-eye station. 
“Not a remarkable specimen; the anatomy and 
habits of his species have been determined long 
ago.” 

- Yet surely, surely the’ only true knowledge of 
our fellow-man is that which enables us to feel 
with him—which gives us a fine ear for the heart- 
pulses that are beating under the mere clothes of 
circumstance and opinion. Our subtlest analysis 
of schools and sects must miss the essential truth, 
unless it be lighted up by the love that sees in all 
forms of human thought and work the life and. 
death struggles of separate human beings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Mr. Tryan’s most unfriendly observers were 
obliged to admit that he gave himself no rest. 
Three sermons on Sunday, a night-school for 
young men on Tuesday, a cottage lecture on 
Thursday, addresses to school-teachers and cate- 
chising of school-children, with pastoral visits, 
multiplying as his influence extended beyond his: 


own distriet of Paddiford Common, would have: 


been enough to tax severely the po of a 
much stronger man. Mr. Pratt remonstrated with. 
him on his imprudence, but could not prevail 
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on him so far to economize time and strength 
as to keep a horse. On some d or other, 
which his friends found difficult to explain to 
themselves, Mr. Tryan seemed bent on wear- 
ing himself out. His enemies were at no loss 
to account for such a course. The Evangelical 
curate’s selfishness was clearly of too bad a kind 
to exhibit itself after the ordinary manner of 
a sound, respectable selfishness, “He wants 
to get the reputation of a saint,” said one; 
“ He’s eaten up with spiritual pride,” said another ; 
“ He’s got his eye on some fine living, and wants 
to creep up the bishop’s sleeve,” said a third. 

_ Mr, Stickney, of Salem, who. considered all vol- 
untary discomfort as a remnant of the legal spirit, 
pronounced a severe condemnation on this self- 
neglect, and expressed his fear that Mr. Tryan was 
still far from having attained true Christian liberty. 
Good Mr. Jerome eagerly seized this doctrinal view 
of the subject as a means of enforcing the sug- 
gestions of his own benevolence; and one cloudy 
afternoon, in the end of November, he mounted 
his roan mare with the determination of riding to 
Paddiford and ‘“ arguying” the point with Mr. 
Tryan. 

The. old gentleman’s face looked very mournful 
as he rode along the dismal Paddiford lanes, be- 
tween rows of grimy houses darkened with hand- 
looms, while the black dust was whirled about 
him by the cold November wind. He was think- 
ing of the object which had brought him on_ this 
afternoon ride, and his thoughts, according to his 
habit when alone, found vent every now and then 
in audible speech. It seemed to him, as his’ eyes 
rested on. this scene of Mr. Tryan’s labors, that he 
could understand the clergyman’s self-privation 
without resorting to Mr. Stickney’s theory of de- 
fective spiritual enlightenment. Do not philo- 
sophic doctors tell us that we are unable to discern 
so much as a tree, except by an unconscious cun- 
ning which combines many past and separate sen- 
sations; that no one sense is independent of 
another, so that in, the dark we can hardly taste a 
fricasse, or tell whether our pipe is alight or not; 
and the most intelligent boy, if accommodated 
with claws or hoofs instead of fingers, would be 
likely to remain on the lowest form? If so, it is 
easy to understand that our discernment of men’s 
motives must depend on the completeness of the 
elements we can bring from our own susceptiblity 
and our own experience. See to it, friend, before 
you pronounce a too hasty judgment, that your 
own. moral sensibilities are not of a hoofed or 
clawed character. The keenest eye will not serve, 
unless you:.have the delicate fingers, with their 
subtle nerve filaments, which elude’ scientific 
lenses, and lose themselves in the invisible world 
of human sensations, 

As for Mr. Jerome, he drew the elements of his 
moral vision from the depths of his veneration 
and pity. If he himself felt so much for these 
poor things to whom life was so'dim and meagre, 
what must the clergyman feel who had undertaken, 
before God, to be their shepherd ! 

“Ah! he whispered, interruptedly, “it’s too 
big’ a load for his conscience, poor man! He 
wants to mek himself their brother, like; can’t 
abide to preach to the fastin’ on a full stomach. 
Ah! he is better nor we are, that’s it—he’s a deal 
better nor we are.” 

Here Mr. Jerome shook his bridle violently, and 
looked up with an air of moral courage, as if Mr. 
Stickney had been present, and liable to take of- 
fence at this conclusion. A few minutes more 
brought him in front of Mrs. Wagstaff’s, where 
Mr. Tryan lodged. He had often been here before, 
so that the contrast between this ugly square brick 
house, with its shabby bit of grass-plot, stared at 
all round by cottage windows, and his own pretty 
white home, set in a paradise of orchard and gar- 
den and pasture, was not new to him; but he felt 
it with fresh force to-day, as he. slowly fastened 
his roan by the bridle to the wooden paling, and 
knocked at the door. Mr. Tryan was at home, and 
sent to request that Mr. Jerome would walk up into 
his study, as the fire was out in the paflor below. 

At the mention of a clergyman’s study, perhaps 
your too active imagination conjures up a perfect 
snuggery, where the general air of comfort is res- 
cued from a secular character by strong ecclesias- 
tical suggestions in the shape of furniture, the pat- 
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‘tern of the carpet, and the prints on the wall; 


for him when I feel that I want'a nag. There: is 
no man I would more gladly be indebted. to than. 
you; but at presentI would rather not’ have: a: 
horse. I should ride him véry ‘little, and it would, 
be an inconvenience to me to keep him than other- 
wise.” 

Mr. Jerome looked troubled and hesitating, as 
if he had something on his’ mind that would not 
readily shape itself into ‘words, » At last he said, 
“You'll excuse me, Mr. Tryan, I wouldn’t be takin’ 
a liberty, but I know what great claims you hev on 
you as a clergyman. Is it the expense, Mr. Tryan ? 
is it the money ?” 

‘““No, my dear sir. I have much more than ‘a. 
single man needs.: My way of living is quite of my 
own choosing, and I am doing nothing but what I 
feel bound ‘to do, quite apart from money consider- 
ations. We cannot judge for ‘one: another, you. 
know; we have each our peculiar wéaknesses and, 
temptations. I quite admit that it might be right. 
for another: man: to allow himself more luxuries, 
and J assure you I think it no superiority in myself 
to do without them. || On the contrary, if my heart 
were less rebellious, and: if I-were dess liable to” 
temptation, I should not’ méed :that: sort. of self- 
denial. » But,” ‘added Mr. Tryan, holding out) his 
hand to Mr. Jerome, “I understand,your kindness, 
and bless you for it.. IfI want a horse, I'shall ask 
for the chestnut.” : 

' Mr. Jerome was obliged to rest, contented with. 
this: promise, and rode home sorrowfully, reproach-' 
ing himself with not, having said: one’ thing, he 
meant to say when’ setting 'out;,.and with having 
“clean forgot” the arguments he intended to quote. 
from Mr. Stickney. 

Mr. Jerome’s was not the, only mind. that was 
‘seriously disturbed by the idea that the curate was, 
‘overworking himself, There were tender women’s 
hearts in which anxiety about the state.of his af- 
fections was beginning ‘to be merged in, anxiety 
about the state of his health. Miss Eliza Pratt 
had at one time passed through; much sleepless 
‘cogitation on the:possibility of Mr.|Tryan’s being 
attached: to» some ‘lady at + |distance—at, Laxeter, 
perhaps, where he:had formerly held a curaey; and 
her fine eyes kept close watch lest any symptom of 
engaged affections on his part should escape her. 
It seemed an alarming fact, that his handkerchiefs 
were beautifully marked with hair, until she re- 
flected that he had an unmartied sister of whom 
he spoke with much affection. as his father’s com= 
panion and comforter. Besides, Mr. Tryan nad 
never paid any distant visit, except one for a few 
days to his father, and no bint escaped him of - his 
intending to take ‘a house, or chatige ‘his’ modeof 


living.. No}; he'could not be eng ¢ » he 
might have been ‘disappointed.:/ Soraesoie 
misfortune is/one from which a devoted ¢ 
has been known to recover, bythe aid of a fine 
pair of gray eyes that beam on him with affection- 
ate reverence. Before Christmas, however, her 
cogitations begun to take another turn. She heard 
her father say very confidently that “Tryan was 
consumptive, and if he didn’t take! more eare of 
himself, his life would not be worth a year’s, pur- 
chase;” and shame at having speculated on sup- 
positions that were likely to prove so false sent 
poor Miss Eliza’s feelings with all the stronger 
impetus into the one ¢hannel of sorrowful alarm 
at the prospéct of losing the pastor who had 
opened to her a new life of piety and. self-subjec- 
tion. It is a sad weakness in’us, after all, that the 
thought of a man’s death hallows him anew to us; 
as if life were not sacred too—as if it were com- 
paratively a light. thing to fail in love and rever- 
ence to the brother who has to climb the whole 
toilsome steep with us, and all our tears and 
tenderness were due to the one who is spared 
that, hard journey. 5 

The Miss Linnets, too, were beginning to-take a 
new view of the future, entirely uncolored by jeal- 
ousy of Miss Eliza Pratt, , : 

“Did you notice,” said Mary, one afternoon 
when Mrs. Pettifer was taking tea with them— 
‘did you notice that short dry cough of Mr. 
Tryan’s yesterday? I think he looks worse and 
worse every week; and I only wish I knew his 
sister; I would write to her about him. I’m 
sure something should be done to make him give 
* part of his work, and he will listen to no one 

iere:” 

“Ah,” said Mrs, Pettifer, “it’s a thousand pities his 


where, if a nap is taken, it is in an easy-chair with 
a Gothic back, and the very feet rest on a warm 
and velvety simulation of church windows ;_ where 
the pure art of rigorous English Protestantism 
smiles above the mantel-piece in the portrait of an 
eminent bishop, or a refined Anglican taste is indi- 
cated by a German print from Overbeck; where 
the walls are lined with choice divinity in sombre 
binding, and the light is softened by a screen of 
boughs, with a gray church in the background. 

But I must beg you to dismiss all such scenic 
prettiness, suitable as it may be to a clergyman’s 
character and complexion; for I have to confess 
that Mr. Tryan’s study was a very ugly little room 
indeed, with an ugly slap-dash pattern on the 
walls, an ugly carpet on the floor, and an ugly view 
of cottage roofs and cabbage-gardens from the 
window. His own person, his writing-table, and his 
bookcase, were the only objects in the room that 
had the slightest air of refinement; and the sole 
provision for comfort was a clumsy straight-backed 
arm-chair, covered with faded chintz. The man 
who could live in such a room, unconstrained by 
poverty, must either have his vision fed from within 
by an intense passion, or he must have chosen that 
least attractive form of self-mortification which 
wears no hair-cloth, and has no’ meagre days} but 
accepts the vulgar, the conimonplace, and the ugly, 
whenever the highest duty seems to lie among 
them. 

“Mr. Tryan, I hope you'll excuse me disturbin’ 
on you,” said Mr, Jerome. “But T’d‘summat’ par- 
ticular to say.” ’ 

“You don’t disturb me at. all, Mr. Jerome; P?'m 
very glad to have a visit from you,” said ‘Mr. Try- 
an, shaking him heartily by the hand, and offering 
him the chintz-covered “easy” chair. “It issome 
time since I’ve had an’ opportunity of | seeing you; 
except on a Sunday.’ 

“Ah, sir! your time’s so taken up, I’m well 
aware o’ that; it’s not only what you hev to do, 
but it’s goin’ about from place to place; an’ you 
don’t keep a hoss, Mr. Tryan. You don’t take care 
enough of, yourself—you don’t, indeed, an’ that’s 
what I’ve come to talk to y’ about.” 

‘““That’s very good of you,’ Mr. Jerome; but I 
assure you I think walking does meno harm. It 
is rather a relief to me, after speaking or writing. 
You know I have no great circuit to make. The 
farthest distance I have towalk is to Milby Church; 
and if ever I want a horse on a Sunday, I hire Rad- 
ley’s, who lives not many hundred yards from me.” 

“Well, but now! the winter’s comin’ on, an’ 
you'll get weti’ your feet, and Pratt tells me as 
your constitution’s dillicate, as anybody may see, 
for the matter o’ that, wi’out being a doctor. An’ 
this is the light I look at it in, Mr... Tryan—who’s 
to fill up your place, if you was to be disabled, as 
I may say? Consider what a valuable life yours 
is. You’ve begun a great work i’ Milby; and . so 
you might carry it on, if you’d your health and 
strength. The more care you take o’ yourself, 
the longer you'll live, belike, God willing, to do 
good to your fellow-creaturs.” : 

“Why, my dear Mr. Jerome, I think I should 
not be a long-lived man in any case; and if I 
were to take care of myself under the pretext of 
doing more good, I should very likely die and leave 
nothing done, after all.” 

‘Well! but keeping a hoss wouldn’ hinder 
you from workin’. It ud help you to do more, 
though Pratt says as it’s usin’ your voice so con- 
stant as does you the most harm. Now, isn’t it— 
I’m no scholard, Mr. Tryan, an’ ’m not agoin’ to 
dictate to you—but isn’t it a’most a-killin’ 0’ your- 
self, to go on a’ that way beyond your strength ? 
We mustn’t fling our lives away.” 

“No, not fling them away lightly; but we are 
permitted to lay down our lives ina right cause. 
There are many duties, as you know, Mr. Jerome, 
which stand before taking care of our own lives.” 

“ Ah! I can’t arguy wi’ you, Mr, Tryan; but 
what I wanted to say..’s this—there’s my little 
chacenut hoss ; I should take it quite a kindness 
if you’d hev him through the winter an’ ride him. 
Pve thought o’ selling him a mony times, for Mrs. 
Jerome can’t abide him; and what do I want wi 
two nags? But I’m fond o’ the little chacenut, 
an’ I shouldn’t like to sell him. So if you'll only 
ride him for me, you’lldo me a kindness—you 
will, indeed, Mr. Tryan.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Jerome, 


I promise you to ask 
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fatherund sister can’t /conie! ard live with whim, if’ 
he isn’t to’marry.’ «But I-wish with all my heart 
‘he could have taken:td some nice woman as would 
havematle'a comfortable home for him. {I used 
‘to’ think’he might take to Eliza Pratt ; she’s a good 
_girl, and very pretty ; but I see no likelihood of it 
now.” 

““No, indeed,” said Rebecca, with some’ empha- 
‘sisjo“ Mr. Tryan’s heart is not for any woman to 
win; it is all given ‘to his work; and I could 
never wish to see him with a young, inexperienced 
wife who would be a drag on him instead of a help- 
mate.” 

“He'd need have somebody, young or old,” ob- 
served Mrs. Linnef, “‘ to see-as he wears a flannel 
wescoat, an’ changes his stockin’s when he comes in. 
It’s my opinion he’s got that cough wi’ sittin’ i’ 
wet shoes and stockin’s ; and that Mrs. Wagstaff’s 
a poor addle-headed thing; she doesn’t half tak 
care on him.” Yu 

“Oh, mother,” said Rebecca, ‘ she’s a very pious 
woman. And I’m sure'she thinks it too great a pri- 
vilege to have Mr. Tryan with her, not to do the 
best she can to make him comfortable. She can’t 
help her rooms being shabby.” 

'“Pve nothing to say again’ her piety, my dear ; 
but I know very well I shouldn’t like her to cook 
my victual. When a man comes in hungry an’ tired, 
piety won’t feed him, I reckon. Hard carrots ’ull 
lie heavy on his stomach, piety or no piety. I called 
in one day when she was dishin’ up Mr. Tryan’s 
dinner, an’ I could see the potatoes was as watery 
as watery. It’s right enough to be speritial—I’m 
no enemy to that; but I like my potatoes mealy. 
I don’t see as anybody ’ull go to heaven the sooner 
for not digestin’ their dinner—providin’ they don’t 
die sooner, as mayhap Mr. Tryan will, poor dear 
man!” 

“Tt will be a heavy day for us all when that 
comes to pass,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “‘ Weshall never 
get anybody to fill up that gap. There’s the new 
clergyman that’s just come to Shepperton—Mr. 
Parry; I saw him the other day at Mrs. Bond’s. 
He may bea very good man, and a fine preacher ; 
they say he is; but I thought to myself, What a 
difference between him and Mr. Tryan! He’s a 
sharp-sort-of-looking man, and hasn’t that feeling 
‘way with him that Mr. Tryan has. What is so won- 
derful to me in Mr, Tryan is the way he puts him- 
self ‘on a level with one, and talks to one like a 
brother. I’m never afraid of telling him anything. 
He never seems to look down 6n'anybody.. He 
knows how to lift up those that are cast down, if 
éver man did.” 
‘“ Yes,” said Mary. “And when I see all the 
faces: turned up to him in Paddiford Church, I 
often think how hard it would be for any clergy- 
man who had to come after him; he has made the 
people love him so.” mou 


er ut 
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‘Ty her occasional visits to her near neighbor Mrs. 
Pettifer, too old.a friend to be shunned because she 
was a Tryanite, Janet was ‘obliged sometimes: to 
hear allusions to Mr. Tryan, and even to listen to 
his praises, ‘which she usually met with playful in- 
eredulity. = | ‘ : 
oo Ah, well,” she’ answered one day, ‘I like dear 
old Mr. Crewe and his pipes a great deal better than 
our Mr. Tyran ‘and his» Gospel): When I was a 
ittle toddle, Mr. and: Mrs. Crewe used to let:me 
play about in their garden and have a swing between 
the great elm-trees, because mother had no garden. I 
like people who are kirid; kindness is my religion ; 
and that’s the reason I like you, dear Mrs, Pettifer, 
though you ‘are a Tryanite.” 
“But that’s Mr) Tryan’s religion too—at least 
partly, There’s nobody can give himself up more 
to'doing good among the poor; and he thinks of 
their bodies too as well as their souls.” » 

“Oh, ta Aye but then he talks about faith, and 
grace, and all that, making people believe they are 
better than others, and that God loves them ‘more 
than he does the rest of the world. I know he has 
‘put a great deal of that into Sally Martin’s. head, 
and it has done her no good at all. She was as nice, 
honest, patient a girl as need be before; and now 
‘she fancies she has new light and new wisdom. I 
don’t like those notions.” 

“ You mistake him, indeed you do, my dear Mrs. 
‘Dempster. I wish you’d go and hear him preach.” 


the doorway, pale, weary, and depressed. .The sight 


self-conscidusneéss which belongs to a new and yiy- 


| gravely for a few’ moments. Then they bowed, and 


| (Hear, him preach! .; Why. you. wicked -woman,, 
you would persuade me to disobey my ;husband, 
would, you? Oh, shocking!, I shall run away 
from you... .Good-bye.” 

A few days after this conversation, however, 
Janet went to Sally Martin’s about three o’clock in 
the afternoon. The pudding that had been sent in 
for herself and “‘mammy” struck her as just the 
sort of delicate morsel the poor consumptive girl 
would be likely. to fancy, andin her usual impul- 
sive way she had started up from the dinner-table 
at once, put on her bonnet, and set off with a 
covered plateful to the neighboring street. When 
she entered the house there was no one to be seen; 
but in the little side room where Sally lay, Janet 
heard a voice. It was one she had: not heard 
before, but. she immediately guessed it to be 
Mr. Tryan’s: . Her first impulse was to set down 
her. plate and go away,, but Mrs. Martin 
might not be in, and then there would be no 
one to give Sally that delicious bit of pudding. 
So she stood still, and was obliged to hear what Mr. 
Tryan was saying. He was interrupted by one of 
the invalid’s violent fits of coughing. 

“Tt is very hard to bear, is it not?” he said, 
when she was still again. ‘‘ Yet God seems to sup- 
port you under it wonderfully. Pray for me, Sal- 
ly, that I may have strength too when the hour of 
great suffering comes. It is one of my worst weak- 
nesses to shrink from bodily pain, and I think the 
time is perhaps not, far off when I shall have to 
bear what you are bearing. But now I have tired 
you.: We have talked enough. Good-bye,” 

Janet was surprised, and forgot her wish not. to 
encounter Mr, Tryan; the tone and the words were 
so unlike what she had expected to hear, There 
was none of the self-satisfied unction of the teach- 
er, quoting, or exhorting, or expounding, for the 
benefit of the hearer, but a simple appeal for help, 
a confession of weakness, Mr. Tryan had his deep- 
ly felt troubles, then? Mr. Tryan, too, like her- 
self, knew what it was to tremble at a foreseen 
trial—to shudder at an impending burden, heavier 
than he felt able to bear? 

The most brilliant deed of virtue could not have 
inclined Janet's. good will towards Mr. Tryan so 
much as this fellowship in suffering, and the soft- 
ening thought was in her eyes when he appeared in 


ney. ..Having some influence with Mr.-Pryme, who 
was one of the most substantial rate-payers in’ 
the neighboring parish of Dingley, and who had’ 
himself a complex and long-standing private ac- 
count with. Dempster, Mr. Jerome stired up this 
gentleman to an investigation of some suspicious 
points in the attorney’s conduct of the parish 
affairs, The natural consequence was a personal 
quarrel between Dempster and Mr. Pryme; the 
client demanded his account, and then followed 
the old story of an exorbitant lawyer’s bill, with 
the unpleasant anticlimax of taxing. 

These disagreeables, extending over many months, 
ran along side by side with the pressing business 
of Mr. Armstrong’s lawsuit, which was threatening 
to take a turn rather depreciatory of Dempster’s 
professional provision; and it is not. surprising 
that, being thus kept in a constant state of irri- 
tated excitement about his own affairs, he had _lit- 
tle time for the further exhibition of his public 
spirit, or for rallying the forlorn hope of sound 
Churchmanship against cant and hypocrisy. Not 
a few persons who had a grudge against him began 
to remark, with satisfaction, that “‘ Dempster’s luck 
was forsaking him ;” particularly Mrs. Linnet, who 
thought she saw distinctly the gradual ripening of 
a providential scheme, whereby a just retribution 
would be wrought on the man who had deprived 
her of Pye’s Croft. On the other hand, Dempster’s 
well-satisfied clients, who were of opinion that the 
punishment of his wickedness might conveniently 
be deferred to another world, noticed with some 
concern that he was drinking more than ever, and 
that both his temper and his driving were becom- 
ing more furious, Unhappily those additional 
glasses of brandy, that exasperation of loud-tongued 
abuse, had other effects than any that entered into 
the contemplation of anxious clients; they were 
the little superadded symbols that were perpetually 
raising the sum of home misery. 

Poor Janet! how heavily the months rolled on 
for her, laden with fresh sorrows as the summer 
passed into autumn, the autumn into winter, and 
the winter into spring again! Every feverish 
morning with its blank listlessness and despair, 
seemed more hateful than the last; every com- 
ing night more impossible to brave without arm- 
ing herself in leaden stupor. The morning light 
brought no. gladness to her; it seemed only to 
throw its glare on what had happened in the dim 
candle-light—on the cruel man seated immovable 
in drunken obstinacy by the dead fire and dying 
lights, in the dining-room, rating her in harsh tones, 
reiterating old reproaches—or,on a hideous blank 
of something unremembered, something that must 
haye made that dark bruise on her shoulder, which 
ached as she dressed herself. ates 

Do you wonder how it was that things had come 
to! this, pass—what offence Janet had, committed 
in. the early years of marriage to rouse the brutal 
hatred. of this.man? The seeds of- things are 
very small; the hours that lie between sunrise and 
the gloom of midnight are. traveled through by 
tiniest markings of, the clock; and dance tating 
back along. the, fifteen years of her married life, 
hardly knew how or where this total misery began ; 
hardly. knew when the sweet wedded love and pore 
that had set foreyer had ceased to. make a twilight 
of memory and relenting, before the on-coming of 
the utter dark. , ae : 

Old Mrs, Dempster thought she saw the. true be- 
ginning of it.allin Janet's want, of housekeeping 
skill and exactness, “Janet,” she said to herself, 
“was always running about doing things for other 
people, and neglecting-her own house. That pro- 
yokes a man; what use is it for a woman to be 
loving, and making a fuss with her husband, if she 
doesn’t take care and, keep his home just as he 
likes it; if she isn’t. at hand when he wants any- 
thing done; if she doesn’t attend to all his wishes, 
let them be as small as they may? That was 
what I. did when I was a wife, though I didn’t 
make half. so much fuss about loving my husband. 
Then, Janet had no children” Ah! there 
Mammy Dempster had touched a true spring, not 
perhaps,of her son's cruelty, but of half Janet’s 
misery. If she had babes to rock to sleep—little 
ones to kneel in their night-dress and say their 
prayers at her knees—sweet boys and girls to put 
their young arms round her neck and kiss away 
her tears, her poor hungry heart would have been 
fed with strong love, and might never have needed 


of Janet standing there with the entire absence of 


id expression made him start and pause a little: 
Their, eyes met, and they looked at. each other 


Mr. Tryan passed out, 

There isa power in the direct glance of a sincere 
and loving htiman’soul which will) do more to dis- 
sipate prejudice and kindle charity than the most 
elaborate arguments. | The fullest exposition of 
Mr. Tryan’s doctrine might not haye sufficed to 
convince Janet that he had not an odious self-com- 
placency in» believing himself, a, peculiar child, of 
God; but: one direct, pathetic look of his had dis- 
sociated him with that conception forever, |. 

\ This happened late in the autumn, not long be- 
fore Sally Martindied. Janet mentioned her new 
impression to no one, for she was afraid of arriv- 
ing at a still more complete contradiction of her 
former ideas. We have all. of us considerable re- 
gard’ for our past self, and are not fond of casting 
reflections .on that respected individual by a total 
negation of his opinions. Janet could no longer 
think of Mr. Tryan without sympathy, but she still 
shrunk from the idea.of. becoming his hearer and 
admirer. That was a-reversal of the, past. which 
was as little accordant with her inclination as her 
circumstances. : 

And indeed this interview with Mr. Tryan was 
soon thrust into the background of poor Janet’s 
rata by the daily thickening miseries of her 
ife. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Tux loss of Mr. Jerome as a client proved only 
the beginning of annoyances to Dempster. That 
old gentleman had in him the vigorous remnant of 
am energy and perseverance which had created his 
own fortune; and being as I have hinted, given to 
chewing the cud of a righteous indignation with 
considerable relish, he was determined to carry on 
his retributive war against the persecuting attor- 
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that. fiery poison to still its cravings. .Mighty is 
the force of motherhood! says the great tragic 
poet to us across the ages, finding, as usual, the 
simplest words for the sublimest fact. It trans- 
forms all things by its vital heat; it turns timidity 
into fierce courage, and dreadless defiance into trem- 
ulous submission; it turns thoughtlessness into fore- 
sight, and yet stills all anxiety into calm content.;, it 
makes selfishness become self-denial, and gives even 
to hard yanity the glance of admiring love. _, Yes, if 
Janet had been a mother, she might have been 
saved from much sin, and therefore from much of 
her sorrow. 

But do not, believe that it was anything either 
present or wanting in poor Janet that formed the 
motive of her husband’s cruelty. Cruelty, like 
every other vice, requires no motive outside itself 
—it only requires opportunity, You do not sup- 
pose Dempster had any motive for drinking be- 
yond the craving for drink; the presence of 
brandy was the only necessary condition, And 
an unloving, tyrannous, brutal man needs no mo- 
tive to prompt his cruelty; he needs only the per- 
petual presence of a woman he can call his own. 
A whole park full of tame or timid-eyed animals 
to torment at his will would not. serve him so well 
to glut his. lust of torture; they could not fee! as 
one woman does; they could not throw out the 
keen retort which whets the edge of hatred, 

Janet’s bitterness would overflow in ready words ; 
‘she was not to be made meek by cruelty; she 
would repent of nothing in the face of injustice, 
‘though she was subdued in a moment. by a word 
or a look that recalled the old days of fondness; 
and in times of comparative calm would often re- 
cover her sweet woman’s habit of caressing, play- 
ful affection. But such days were become rare, 
and poor Janet’s soul was kept like a vexed sea, 
tossed by a new storm before the old waves have 
fallen. Proud, angry resistance and sullen en- 
durance were now almost the only alternations she 
knew. She would bear it all proudly to the world, 
but proudly towards him, too; her woman’s weak- 
ness might shriek a ery for pity under a heavy 
blow, but voluntarily she would do nothing to 
mollify him, unless he first relented. What had 
she ever done to him- but love him too well—but 
believe in. him too foolishly? He had no pity on 
her tender flesh; he could strike the soft neck he 
had once asked to kiss. Yet she would not admit 
her wretchedness; she had married him blindly, 
and she would bear it out to the terrible end, what- 
ever that might be. Better this misery than the 
blank that lay for her outside her married home. 
__But there was. one person who heard all the 
plaints and all the outbursts of bitterness and 
despair. which Janet was never tempted to pour 
into any other ear; and, alas! In her worst. mo- 


ments, Janet would throw out. wild reproaches | 


against that patient listener. For, the wrong that 
rouses our angry passions finds only a medium in 
us; fate through us like a vibration, and we 
inflict what we haye suffered, ) 

_ Mrs, Raynor, saw, too clearly all through the 
winter that things were getting worse in Orchard 
Street. She had evidence enough of it.in Janet’s 
visits to her; and, though her own visits to her 
daughter were so. tim 
Dempster personally, she noticed many indications 
not only that he was drinking to greater excess, 
but that he was beginning to lose that physical 
power of supporting excess which had long been 
the admiration of such fine spirits as Mr, Tomlin- 
son. It seemed as if Dempster had some con- 
sciousness of this—some new distrust of himself; 
for, before winter was over, it was observed that 
he had renounced his habit of driving out alone, 
and was never seen in his gig without a servant by 
his side. 

Nemesis is lame, but she is of colossal stature, 
like the gods; and sometimes, while her sword is 
not yet unsheathed, she stretches out her huge 
left arm and grasps her victim. The mighty 
hand is invisible, but the victim totters under the 
dire clutch. . 

The various symptoms that things were get- 
ting worse with the Dempsters afforded Milby 
gossip something new to say on an old subject. 

rs. Dempster, everyone remarked, looked more 
miserable than ever, though she kept up the old 
pretence of being happy and satisfied. She was 
scareely ever seen, as she used to be, going about 


on her, good-natured errands; and even old Mrs. 
Crewe, who had always been, wilfully, blind . to 
anything wrong in her favorite Janet, was obliged 
to admit that she had not seemed like herself 
lately. ‘The poor thing’s out of health,” said; the 
kind little old lady, in answer to all gossip. about 
Janet; “her headaches always were bad, and I 
know, what headaches are: why, they make one 
quite delirious sometimes.” Mrs, Phipps, for her 
part, declared she would, never accept an in- 
vitation to Dempster’s again; it was getting so 
very disagreeable to go there; Mrs. Dempster was 
often “so strange.”’ To be sure; there were dread- 
ful stories about the way Dempster used his wife ; 
but in Mrs. Phipps’ opinion, it was six of one and 
half.a dozen of the other. Mrs. Dempster had 
never been like other women; she had always a 
flighty way with her, earrying parcels of snuff to 
old Mrs. Tooke, and going to drink tea with Mrs. 
Brinley, the carpenter’s wife; and then never tak- 
ing care of her clothes, always wearing the same 
things week-day or Sunday. A man hasa poor 
lookout with a wife of that sort. Mr, Phipps, am- 
iable and laconic, wondered how it was women 
were so fond of running each other down. 

Mr, Pratt having been. called in provisionally 
to a patient of Mr Pilgrim’s, in a case of com- 
pound fracture, observed in a friendly colloquy 
with his brother surgeon the next day: 

“So Dempster has left off driving, himself, I 
see; he won’t end with a broken neck, after all. 
You'll have a case of meningitis and delirium tre- 
mens instead,” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Pilgrim, “he can hardly stand it 
much longer at the rate he is going on, one would 
think. He’s been confoundedly cut up about that 
busines of Armstrong’s, I fancy. It may do him 
some harm, perhaps, but Dempster must have 
feathered his nest pretty well; he can afford to 
loose a little business,” 

‘““His business will outlast him, that’s pretty 
clear,” said Pratt; ‘he'll run down like a watch 
with a broken spring one of these days,” 

Another prognostic of evil to Dempster came at. 
the begining of March, For then little “ mamsey”’ 
died—died suddenly.. The housemaid found: her 
seated motionless in her arm-chair, her knitting 
fallen down, and the tortoise-shell cat reposing on 
it unreproyed. The little white old woman had 
ended her wintry age of patient. sorrow, believing 
to the last that “Robert might have been a good 
husband as he had been a good son.” 

When the earth was thrown on mamsey’s coffin, 
and the son, in crape scarf and hat band, turned 
away homeward,-his good angel, lingering with 
outstretched wing on the edge ofthe grave, cast 
one despairing look after him, and took flight for- 
ever. 


CHAPTER: XTV, 


Tux last week in March—three weeks after old 
Mrs. Dempster -died—occurred the unpleasant 
winding-up of affairs between Dempster and Mr. 
Pryme, and under this additional source of irrita- 


tion the attorney’s diurnal drunkenness had taken 
| on its most ill-tempered and brutal phase, On the 
that she saw little of | 


Friday morning, before setting out for Rotherby, 
he. told his wife that he had inyited “four men” 
to dinner at half-past six that evening. The pre- 
vious night had been a terrible one for Janet, and 
when her husband broke his grim morning silence 
to say these few words, she was looking so blank 
and listless that he added, in a loud, sharp key, 
“Do you hear what I say? or must I tell the cook ?” 
She started, and said, “ Yes, I hear.” _ 

“Then. mind and have a dinner provided, and 
don’t go mooning about like crazy Jane!” 

Half an hour. afterward Mrs. Raynor, quietly 
busy in her kitchen with her household labors— 
for she had only a little twelve-year-old girl as a 
servant—heard with trembling the rattling of the 


garden gate and the opening of the outer door. She] _ 


knew the step, and in one short moment she lived 
beforehand through the coming scene. She hurried 
out of the kitchen, and there in the passage, as she 
had felt, stood Janet, her eyes worn as_ if 
by Bighr ong watching, her dress careless, her 
step languid. No cheerful morning greeting 
to her mother—no kiss.. She turned into the par- 
lor, and, seating herself on the sofa opposite her 
mother’s chair, looked vacantly at the walls and 


/went to Orchard Street with Janet, and. re ed 
on ng 


proached, to see her become more chee: 


furniture until the.corners of her mouth, began. to 
tremble, and her dark eyes filled with)tears that fell 
unwiped down her cheeks. - The mothersat silently 
opposite to her, afraid to speak..,,.She felt. sure 
there was nothing new the matter—sure that *he 
torrent of words would come sooner or later. 

“Mother! why don’t -you speak to me?” Janet 
burst out at last. “ You don’t care about my su.- 
fering; you are blaming me because I: feel—be- 
cause I am miserable,” 

“My child, I am not blaming you—my heart is 
bleeding for you. Your head is bad this morning 
—you have had a bad night. Let me make you a 
cup of tea now. Perhaps you didn’t like your 
breakfast,” 

“Yes, that is what you always think, mother, 
It is the old story, you think. You don’t ask. me 
what it is I have had to bear.. You are tired of 
hearing me. You are cruel, like the rest; every- 
one is eruel in this world. Nothing but blame— 
blame—blame; never any pity. God is cruel to 
have sent me into the world to bear all this mis- 
ery.” 

“Janet, Janet, don’t say so! It is not for us to 
judge ; we must submit; we must be thankful for 
the gift of life.” 

“Thankful for life! Why should I be thank- 
ful? God has made me with a heart to feel, and 
he has sent me nothing but misery. How could I 
help it? How could I know what would come ? 
Why didn’t you tell me, mother ?—why did you let 
me marry? You knew what brutes men could be; 
and there’s no help for me--no hope. I can’t kill 
myself; I’ve tried ; but I can’t leave this world and 
go toanother, There may be no pity for me. there, 
as there is none here.” ; 

“Janet, my child, there 7s. pity. Haye I ever 
done anything but love you? And there is pity in 
God. . Hasn’t he put, pity into your heart for many 
a poor sufferer? Where did it come from, if not 
from him ?” « 

Janet’s nervous irritation now broke out into 
sobs instead of complainings ; and her mother was 


thankful, for after that crisis there would very 
likely come relenting and tenderness, and compara- 
tive calm. She went out to make some. tea, and 
when she returned: with the tray in her hands, 
Janet had dried, her tears, and now turned them 
towards her mother with a faint attempt to smile; 
but the poor face, in its sad blurred beauty, looked 
all the more piteous, . 


“Mother will insist upon her tea,’ she ‘said, 


“and I really think I can drink a cup. But I must 
go home directly, for there are people coming to 
dinner. ‘Could you 


go, with me and. help me, 


mother ?” 


Mrs. Raynor was.always ready to do that. , She 
with her through the day--comforted, as évening ap- 
. ul and 
willing to attend to her, toilet. At -half-past five 
everything was in order; Janet was dressed; and 
when the mother had kissed her and said good-b ; 
she could not help pausing a, moment in om 
admiration at the tail, rich figure, looking all. the 
eepder for the plainness of the deep mpuapine 

ress, and the noble face with its massy folds of 
black hair, made matronly by a simple white: cap, 
Janet had that enduring beauty which . 3 to 
pure majestic outline and depth, of tint, Sorrow 
and neglect leave their traces on such beauty, but 
it thrills us the last, like a glorious Greek temple, 
which, for all the Joss it has suffered from time and 
barbarous hands, has gained a solemn history, and 
fills our imagination the more because it is tacom- 
plete to the sense. 

It was six o’clock before Dempster returaed from 
Rotherby. He had evidently drunk a great deal, 
and was in an-angry humor; but Janet, who had 
gathered some little courage and forbearance from 
the consciousness that she-had done her best to- 
day, was. determined to speak pleasantly to him. 
“Robert,” she said, gently, as she saw him seat 
himself in the dining-room in his dusty, snedfy 
clothes, and take some documents out of his 
pocket, “will you not wash and change your dress ? 
Tt will refresh you.” 

_“Leave me alone, will you ?” said Dempster, in 
his most brutal tone. 

“Do change your coat and waistcoat, they are so 
dusty. I’ve laid'all your things out ready.” 

“Oh, you haye, have you?” After a a few 
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ntes he xose very deliberately, and walked up- 
stairs into his bedroom. Janet had often been 
scolded before for not laying out his cloths, and 
she thought now, not without some wonder, that 
this attention of hers had brought him to compli- 


ce. 

Presently he called out “ Janet!” and she went 
up stairs. ; 

“Here! Take that!’ he said, as soon as she 
reached the door, flinging at her the coat she had 
laid out. “ Another time leave me todo as I please, 
will you ?” 

The coat, flung with great force, only brushed 
her shoulder, and fell some distance within the 
drawing-room, the door of which stood open just 
opposite. She hastily retreated as she saw the 
waistcoat coming, and one by one the clothes 
she had laid out were all flung into the drawing- 
room. ; 

Janet’s face flushed with anger, and for the first 
time in her life her resentment overcame the long-. 
cherished pride that made her hide her griefs from 
the world. There are moments when, by some 
strange’ impulse, we contradict our past selves—fa- 
tal moments when a fit of passion, like a lava 
stream, lays low the work of half our lives. Janet 
thought, “I will not pick up the clothes; they 
shall lie there until the visitors come, and he shall 
be ashamed of himself.” 

There was a knock at the door, and she made 
haste to seat herself in the drawing-room, lest the 
servant should enter and remove the clothes, which 
were lying half on the table and half on the ground. 
Mr. Lowme entered, with a less familiar visitor, a 
client of Dempster’s, and the next moment Demp- 
ster himself came in. A 

His eye fell at once on the clothes, and then 
turned for an instant with a devilish glance of 
concentrated hatred on Janet, who, still flushed 
and excited, affected unconsciousness. After shak- 
ing hands with his visitors, he immediately rung 
the bell. 

“Take those clothes away!” he said to the ser- 
vant, not looking at Janet again. 

During dinner she kept up her assumed air of 
indifference, and tried to seem in high spirits, laugh- 
ing and talking more than usual. In reality, she 
felt as if she had defied a wild beast within the 
four walls of his den, and he was crouching back- 
ward in preparation for his deadly spring. Demp- 
ster affected to take no notice of her, talked ob- 

sly, and drank steadily. . 
‘About eleven the party dispersed, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Budd, who had joined them after 
dinner, and appeared disposed to stay drinking a 
little longer. _ Janet began to hope that he would 
jer | long for Dempster to become heavy 
and stupid, and so to fall asleep down stairs, which 
was a rare but occasional ending of his nights. She 


told the servants to sit up no longer, and she her- | 


oy undressed and went to bed, trying to cheat her 
tion into the belief that the day was ended 
for her. 


pares, Sethe sg seemed only. to stimulate her 
senses and oe ensions to new vividness. Her 
heart beat violently, and she heard every sound in 
the house, mane meer 

‘ At Jast, when it was twelve, she heard Mr. Budd 
go out; she heard the door slam. Dempster had 
not moved. Was he asleep? Would he forget? 
The minutes seemed long, while, with a quickenin 
pulse, she was on the stretch to catch every sound, 
~ “ Janet!’ The loud, jarring voice seemed to 
strike her like a hurled weapon. 

“ Janet!” he called again, moving out of the 
dining-room to the foot of the stairs. 

There was a pause of a minute. 

“Tf you don’t come, Pll kill you!” 

Another pause, and she heard him turn back 
into the dining-room. He was gone for a light— 
perhaps for a weapon. Perhaps he would kill her. 
Let him. Life was as hideous as death. For 
years she had been rushing on to some unknown 
but certain horror; and now she was close upon it. 
She was almost glad. She was in a state of flushed, 
feverish defiance that neutralized her woman’s ter- 
rors. 

She heard his heavy step on the stairs; she saw 
the slowly advancing light. Then she saw the tall, 
massive figure, and the heavy face, now fierce with 
dranken,rage. He had nothing but the candle in 


: But when she lay down she became more | 
intensely awake than ever, Everything she had| agony, lives in an instant thr 


}and unhappy past; when the dark flood has fallen 


his hand. He set it down on the table and dd- 
vanced close to the bed. 

“So you think you'll defy me, do you? We'll 
see how long that will last. Get up, madam! out 
of bed this instant!” 

In the close presence of the dreadful man—of 
this huge crushing force, armed with savage will 
—poor Janet’s desperate defiance all forsook her, 
and her terrors came back. Trembling, she got 
up, and stood helpless in her night-dress before 
her husband. 

He seized her with his heavy grasp by the 
shoulder, and pushed her before him. 

“Tll cool your hot spirit for you! Til teach 
you to brave me!” 

Slowly he pushed her along before him, down 
stairs, and through the passage, where a small oil- 
lamp was still flickering. What was he going to 
do to her? She thought every moment he was go- 
ing to dash her before him on the ground. But 
she gave no scream—she only trembled. 

He pushed her on to: the entrance, and held her 
firmly in his grasp while he lifted the latch of the 
door. Then he opened the door a little way, thrust 
her out, and slammed it behind her. 

For a short space it seemed like a deliverance to 
Janet. The harsh north-east “wind that blew 
through her thin night-dress, and: sent her Jong, 
heavy, black hair streaming, seemed like thé breath 
of pity after the grasp of that threatening’ mon- 
ster. But soon thesense of release from an over- 
powering terror gave way before the sense of the 
fate that had really come upon her, 

This, then, was what she had been traveling to- 
wards through her long years of misery! Not 
yet death. Oh, if she had’ been brave enough 
for it, death would have been better. The ser- 
vants slept at the back of the house; it was im- 
possible to make them hear, so that they might let 
her in again quietly without her husband’s know- 
ledge. And she would not have tried. | He had 
thrust her out, and it should be forever. 

There would have been dead silence in Orchard 
Street but for the whistling of the wind and the 
swirling of the March dust on the pavement. 
Thick clouds covered the sky; every door was 
closed ; every window was dark. 
fell on the tall, white figure that stood in lonely 
misery on the door-step; no eye rested on Janet 
as she sunk down on the cold stone, and looked 
into the dismal night. She seemed to be looking 
into her own blank future,’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Tux stony street, the bitter north-east wind and 
darkness—and in the midst of them a- tender 
woman trust out from her husband’s home in her 
thin night-dress, the harsh wind cutting her naked 
feet, and driving her long hair away from her half- 
clad bosom, where the poor heart is crushed with 
Soda t and despair. 

le drowning man, va by the supreme 
hrough all ‘his happy 


like a curtain, memory, in a single moment, 
sees the drama acted over again, And even in 
those earlier crisis, which are but types of death 
—when we are cut off abruptly from the life we 
have known, when we can no longer expect to- 
morrow toresemble yesterday, and find’ ourselves 
by some sudden rat onthe confines of the un- 
known—there is often the same sort of lightning- 
flash through the dark and unfrequented chambers 
of memory. 

When Janet sat down shivering on the door- 
stone, with the door shut upon her past life, and the 
future black and unshapen before her as the night, 
the scenes of her childhood, her youth, and her 
painful womanhood, rushed back upon her con- 
sciousness, and made one picture with her pre- 
sent desolation. The petted child, taking her new- 
est toy to bed with her—the young girl, proud in 
strength and beauty, dreaming that life was an 
easy thing, and that it was pitiful weakness to be 
unhappy—the bride, passing with trembling joy 
from the outer court to the inner sanctuary of 
woman’s life—the wife, beginning her initiation 
into sorrow, wounded, resenting, yet still hoping 
and forgiving—the poor bruised woman seeking 
through weary years the one refuge of despair, 
oblivion—-Janet seemed to herself all these in the 


-But now she had no faith, no trust, 


No ray of light | ag 


‘the present. The wind was 


same moment that she was conscious of being 
seated on the cold stone under the shock of a new 
misery. All her early gladness, all her bright 
hopes and illusions, all her gifts of beauty and 
affection, served only to darken the riddle of her life; 
they were the betraying promises of a cruel destiny 
which had brought out those sweet blossoms only 
that the winds and storms might have a greater work 
of desolation—which had nursed her, like a_ pet. 
fawn, into tenderness and fond expectation, only 
that she might feel a keener terror in the clutch 
of the panther. Her mother had sometimes said that. 
troubles were sent to make us better and draw us 
nearer to God. What mockery that seemed to 
Janet. Her troubles had been sinking her lower 
from: year to year, pressing upon her like heavy, 
fever-laden vapors, and perverting the very pleni- 
tude of her nature into a deeper source of disease. 
Her wretchedness ‘had been a perpetually tighten- 
ing instrument of torture, which had gradually 
absorbed all the other sensibilities of her nature 


‘into the sense of pain and the maddened craving 


for relief. Oh, if some ray of hope, of pity, of 
consdlation, would pierce through the horrible 
gloom, she might believe then in a Divine love—in 
a heavenly Father who cared for his children? 
There was 
nothing she could lean on in the wide world, for 
her mother was only a fellow-sufferer in her own 
lot. The poor, patient woman could do little more 
than mourn with her daughter; she had humble 
resignation enough to sustain her own soul, but 
she could no more give comfort and fortitude to 
Janet than the withered, ivy-covered trunk can bear 


up its strong, full-boughed offspring crashing down 


under an Alpine storm. Janet felt she was alone ; 
no human soul had measured her anguish, had 
understood her self-déspair, had entered in- 
to ‘her sorrows and her sins with that deep- 
sighted sympathy which is wiser than all blame, 
more potent than all reproof—such sympathy as. 
had swelled her own heart. for many a sufferer. 
And if there was any Divine pity, she could not 
feel it; it kept aloof from her, it poured no balm 
into her wounds, it stretched out no hand to bear 
up her weak resolve, to fortify her fainting cour- 


ie . 
Now, in her utmost lonlieness, she shed no tear ; 
she sat staring fixedly into the darkness, while in- 


wardly she gazed at her own past, almost losing 


the sense that it was her own, or that she was 
anything more than a spectator at a strange and 
dreadful play. 

The loud sound of the church’ clock, striking 
one, startled her, She had not been there more 
than half an hour, then? And it seemed to her 
as if she had been there half the night. She 
was getting benumbed with cold, With that strong 


instinctive dread of pain and death which had made 


her recoil from suicide, she started up, and the dis- 
agreeable sensation of resting on her benumbed feet 
helped to recall her completely to the sense of 

ig to make 
rents in the clouds, and there came every now 
and then a dim light of stars, that frightened 
her more than the darkness; it was like a cruel 
finger pointing her out in her wretchedness 
ard humiliation; it made her shudder at the 


‘thought of the morning twilight. What could 


she do? Not goto her mother—not rouse her 
in the dead of night to tell her this. Her mother 
would think she was a spectre; it would be 
enough to kill her with horror. And the way 
there was so long....if she should meet some 
one.,.. yet she must seek some shelter, some 
where to hide herself. Five doors off there was 
Mrs. Pettifer’s; that kind woman would take her 
in. It was of no use now to be proud and mind 
about the world’s knowing; she had nothing to 
wish for, nothing to care about; only she could 
not help shuddering at the thought of braving the 
morning light, there in the street—she was fright- 
ened at the thought of spending long hours in the 
cold. Life might mean anguish, might mean de- 
spair; but—oh, she must clutch it, though with 
bleeding fingers; her feet must cling to the firm 
earth that the sunlight would revisit, not slip irito 
the untried abyss, where she might long even for 
familiar pains. 

Janet trod slowly with her naked feet on’ the 
rough pavement, trembling at the fitful gleams of 
starlight, and supporting her by the wall, as the 
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gusts of wind drove right against her. The very 
wind was cruel; it tried to push her back from the 
door where she wanted to go and knock and ask 
for pity. 

Mrs. Pettifer’s house did not look into Orchard 
Street; it stood a little way up a wide passage 
which opened into the street through an archway. 
Janet turned up the archway, and saw a faint light 
coming from Mrs. Pettifer’s bedroom window. The 
glimmer of a rush-light, from a room where a friend 
was lying, was like a ray of mercy to Janet, after 
that long, long time of darkness and loneliness ; it 
would not be so dreadful to awake Mrs. Pettifer as 
she had thought. Yet she lingered some minutes 
at the door before she gathered courage to knock ; 
she felt as if the sound must betray her to others 
besides Mrs. Pettifer, though there was no, other 
dwelling that opened into the passage—only ware- 
houses and out-buildings... There was no gravel 
for her to throw up at the window, nothing but 
heavy pavement; there was no door-bell ;.she must 
knock. Her first rap was very timid—one feeble 
fall of the knocker; and then she stood still again 
for many minutes; but presently, she. rallied) her 
couragé,.and: knocked several, times together, not 
loudly, but, rapidly, so, that. Mrs.’ Pettifer, if she 
only heard: the sound, could not mistake it. “And 
she had heard: it, for by-and-by the casement of 
her window was opened, and Janet perceived that 
she was bending out)to try and discern who it was 
at the door. 

“Tt is I, Mrs. Pettifer! it is Janet Dempster. 
Take me'in, for pity’s sake !” 

“Merciful God! what has happened?” 

“ Robert has turned me out. . I have been m'the 
cold a Jong while.” 

Mrs...Pettifer: said. no more, but ‘hurried away 

from the, window, and was soon at the door with a 
light in her hand. ; 
.. “Come-ih, my poor dear,’ come, in’), said -the 
good woman, in a tremulous voice, drawing Janet 
within the door. | ‘Come’ into my warm bed, and 
may God in heaven save and comfort you!” 

The pitying eyes, the’ tender) voice, the warm 
touch, caused a rush of new feeling /in Janet. Her 
heart';swelled, and she burst out suddenly, like a 
child, into ‘loud, passionate sobs. Mrs, Pettifer 
could) not kelp, crying with her, but she said, 
“Come up stairs, my dear, come. Don’t linger in 
thecdld™ ui  os!5 

She drew the poor sobbing thing gently up stairs, 
and: persuaded her to get into the warm bed. 
was long before Janet could lie down, she sat lean- 
ing herhead on her knees, convulsed by sobs, 
while. the’ ‘motherly woman covered her with 


clothes, and held her arms-round her to comfort. 
her with warmth. At last the hysterical passion 


had exhausted itself, and she fell back on the 
pillow ; but her throat was still agitated by piteous 
after-sobs, such as shake a little child even when 
it has found a refuge from its alarms on its 
mother’s lap. : 

Now Janet was getting quieter, Mrs, Pettifer de- 
termined to go down:and make a eup of tea—the 
first thing a kind old woman thinks of as a solace 
and restorative under all calamities.. Happily, 
there was no danger of awaking her servant, a 
heavy girl of sixteen, who was snoring blissfully 
in the attic,and might be kept ignorant of the 
way in which Mrs. Dempster had come in. So 
Mrs. Pettifer busied herself with rousing the 
kitchen fire, which was kept under a huge ‘“ raker”’ 
—a possibility by which the coal of the Midland 

- Counties atones for all its slowness and white 
ashes. © 

When she carried up the tea Janet was lying 
quite still; the spasmodic agitation had ceased, 
and she seemed lost in thought; her eyes were 
fixed vacantly on the rush-light shade, and all the 
lines of sorrow were deepened in her face. 

‘Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Pettifer, “let me 
persuade you to drink a cup of tea; you'll find it 
warm you and soothe you very much. Why, dear 
heart, your feet are like ice still! Now, do drink 
this tea, and T’ll wrap ’em up in flannel, and then 
they'll get warm.” 

Janet turned her dark eyes on her old friend and 
stretched out her arms. She was too much op- 
pressed to say anything; her suffering lay like a 
heavy weight on her power of speech; but she 
wanted to kiss the good, kind woman. Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, setting down the cup, bent toward the sad, 


But it. 


beautiful face, and Janet kissed her with earnest, 
sacramental uch kisses as seal a new 
and closer bond between the helper. and. the 
hel 

She drank the tea obediently. “It does warm 
me,” she said. “But now you will get into bed. 
I shall lie still now,” 

Mrs. Pettifer felt it was the best..thing she 
could do to lie down quietly and say no more. She 
hoped Janet might go to sleep... As for herself, 
with that tendency to wakefulness common to .ad- 
vanced years, she found it impossible to compose 
herself to sleep again after this agitating surprise. 
She lay listening to the clock, wondering what had 
led to this new outrage of Dempster’s, praying for 
the poor thing at her side, and pitying the mother 
who would have to hear it all-to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


JANET lay still; as she had promised; but, the 
tea, which had warmed her and. given her a sense 
of greater. bodily ease, had only heightened the 
previous excitement of her brain... Her ideas had 
a new, vividness, which, made her feel as if she 
had only seen life through a dimjhaze before; her 
thoughts; instead of, springing. from the action. of 
her own mind, were external existences, that, thrust 
themselves imperiously, upon her like haunting vis- 
ons. The future took: shape after shape of misery 
before her, always-ending in her being dragged 
back again. to her old life of terror, and stupor, and 
fevered despair. Her husband had so long .over- 
shadowed her life that her imagination could not 
keep hold of a condition in which that great dread 
was absent; and even his absence—what was. it ? 
only a dreary, vacant flat, where there was nothing 
to strive after, nothing to long for. 

At last, the light of morning quenched the rush- 
light, and Janet’s thoughts became more, and 
more fragmentary and confused. She was every 
moment slipping off the leyel: on which she lay 
thinking, down, down into some depth from which 
she tried torise again with a start. Slumber was 
stealing over her weary brain: that uneasy slum- 
ber which is only better than wretched waking, 
because the life we seemed to live in it determines 
no wretched future, because the things we do and 
suffer it in are but hateful shadows, and leave no 
impress that petrifies into an irrevocable. past. 


She had searcely been asleep an hour when ker 


movements became more violent, her mutterings 
more frequent and agitated, till at’ last she started 
up with a smothered ery, and looked wildly round 
her, shaking with terror. 


“Don’t be frightened, dear Mrs. Dempste.:, id 


Mrs. Pettifer, who was up and dressing; ‘‘ you are 
with me, your old friend, Mrs. Pettifer. Nothing 
will harm you,” 

Janet sunk. back again on her pillow, still 
trembling. After lying silent, a little, while, she 
said, “It was a horrible dream! Dear Mrs. Petti- 
fer, don’t let anyone know I am here. Keep it a 
secret. If he finds out, he will come and drag me 
back again.” 

“No, my dear, depend on me; I’ve just thought 
I shall send the servant home on a holiday—Ive 
promised her a good while, J’ll send her away,as 
soon as she’s had her breakfast, and she’ll have no 
occasion to know you’re here. There’s no holding 
servants’ tongues, if you let ’em know anything. 
What they don’t know, they won’t tell; you may 
trust °em so far, But shouldn’t you like me to go 
and fetch your mother?” 

“No; not yet, not yet. 
yet.” 
“Well, it shall be just as you like. Now try 
and get to sleep again. I shall leave you for an 
hour or two, and send off Phosbe, and then bring 
you some breakfast. Ill lock the door behind 
me, so that the girl mayn’t come in by chance.” 

Thus daylight changes the aspect of misery to us, 
as of everything else. In the night it presses on 
our imagination—the forms it takes are false, fit- 
ful, exaggerated; in broad day it sickens our 
sense with the dreary persistence of definite meas- 
urable reality. The man who looks with ghastly 
horror on, .all his property aflame in the dead of 


I can’t bear to see her 


night has not half the sense of destitution he will 


have in the. morning, when he walks over the 
ruins lying bleckened in the pitiless sunshine. 
That momept of intensest depression was come to 


Janet, when the daylight which showed her the 
walls, and chairs, and tables, and all the common- 
place reality that surrounded her, seemed to lay 
bare the future too, and bring out into oppressive 
distinctness all the details of a weary life te be 
lived from day to day, with no hope to strengthen 
her against that evil habit, which she loathed in 
retrospect and yet. was powerless to resist. Her 
husband would never consent tc Her living away 
from him; she was become necessary to his 
tyranny ; he would never willingly loosen his grasp 
on her. She had a vague notion of some protec- 
tion the law might give her, if she could prove her 
life in danger from him; but she shrunk utterly, 
as she, had always done, from any active, public re- 
sistance or vengeance; she felt too crushed, too 
faulty,,too liable to reproach, to have the courage, 


| even if she had had the wish, to put herself openly 
| in.the position of a wronged woman seeking re- 


dress. She had no strength to sustain her in a 
course of self-defence and independence; , there 
was a darker shadow over her life than the dread 
of her husband—it was the shadow of self-despair. 
The easiest thing would be to go away.and hide 
herself from.him. -But then there was her mother ; 
Robert had all her little property in,his hands, and 
that little was scarcely enough to keep her in com- 
fort, without his aid. If Janet went away alone, 
he woxld be sure to persecute her mother; and if 
she did go away—what then? She must work to 
maintain herself; she must exert herself, weary 
and hopeless as she was, to, begin life afresh.. How 
hard that seemed to her! Janet’s nature did not 
belie her grand face and-form; there was energy, 
there was strength in it; but it was the strength 
of the vine, which must have its broad leaves and 
rich clusters borne: up by a firm stay. And now 
she had nothing to rest.on—no faith, no love. If 
her mother had been very feeble, aged, or sickly, 
Janet’s deep pity and tenderness might have made 
a daughter’s duties an interest and a solace; but. 
Mrs. Raynor had never needed tendance; she had 
always, been giving help to her daughter; she had 
always been a sort of humble ministering spirit ; 
and it was one of Janet’s pangs of memory, that 
instead of being her mother’s comfort, she had 
been her mother’s trial. Everywhere the same 
sadness! Her life was a sun-dried, barren tract, 
where there was no shadow, and where all the 
waters were bitter. : 
No! She suddenly die eR the thought 
was like an electric shock—there was one spot in 
her memory which seemed to promise her an un- 
tried spring, where the waters. mi be sweet. 
That short interview with Mr. Tryan had come 
back upon her—his voice, his words, his look, 
which told her that he knew sorrow. His words 
had implied that he thought his death was near ; 
yet he had a faith which enabled him to labor— 
enabled him to give comfort to others. That look 
of his came back on her with a vividness greater 
than it had had for her in reality; surely he knew 
more of the secrets of sorrow than other men ; per- 
haps he had some message of comfort, different 
from the feeble words she had. been, used to hear 
from others. She was tired, she was sick of that 
barren exhortation—-Do right, and keep a clear con- 
science, and God will reward you, and your troubles 
will be easier to bear. She wanted strength to do 
right—she wanted something to rely on besides her 
own resolutions; for was not the path behind her 
all strewed with broken resolutions? How could 


-she trust in new ones? »She had often heard Mr. 


Tryan laughed at:for being fond of great sinners. 
She to see a new meaning in those words; 
he would perhaps understand her helplessness, her 
wants. If she could pour,out her heart to him! if 
she could, for the first time in her life, unlock all 
the chambers of her soul ! 

The impulse to confession almost always re- 
quires the presence of a fresh ear and a fresh 
heart; and in our moments of spiritual need, the 
man to whom we have no tie but our common na- 
ture seems nearer to us than mother, brother, or 
friend. Our daily familiar life is but a hiding of 
ourselves from each other behind a screen of trivial 
words and deeds ; and those who sit with us at the 
same hearth are often the farthest off from the 
deep human soul within us, full of unspoken evil 
and unacted good. 

When Mrs. Pettifer came back to her, turning 
the key and opening the door very gently, Janet, 


~~ just as he w 
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‘instead of being asleep, as her good friend had 
“hoped, was intensely occupied with her new thought. 
‘She longed to ask Mrs: Pettifer if she could see Mr. 
“Tryan ; but she was arrested by doubts and timidi- 
ty. He might not féel for her—he might be 
‘shocked at her confession—he might talk to her of 
‘doctrines she could not understand or believe. ' She 
‘could not make up hermind yet’; but she was too 
wrestless under this mental struggle to remain in 
‘bed. 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “I can’t lie heré any 
longer, I must get up. Will you lend me some 
clothes ?” 

Wrapped in such drapery as Mrs. Pettifer could 
‘find for her tall figure, Janet went down into 
‘the little parlor, and tried to take some of the 
breakfast her friend had prepared for her. But 
her effort was not a successful one; her cup 
of tea and bit of toast were only half finished. 
‘The leaden weight of discouragement pressed 
vupon her more and more heavily. The wind had 
fallen, and a drizzling rain had come on; thére 
‘was no prospect from Mrs, Pettifer’s’ parlor but 
-a blank wall; and as Janet looked out at the win- 
‘dow, the rain and the smoke-blackened bricks 
seemed to blend themselves in sickening identity 
with her desolation of spirit and the headachy 


’ “weariness of her body. 


Mrs. Pettifer got through her househould work 
-as soon as she could, and sat down with ‘her sew- 
‘ing, hoping that Janet would perhaps be able to 
talk a little of what had passed, and find some re- 
lief by unbosoming herself in that way. But Ja- 
‘net could not speak to her; she was importuned 
with the longing to see Mr. Tryan, and yet hesita. 
‘ting to express it. 
~ Two hours passed in this way. The rain went on | 
‘drizzling, and Janet sat still, leaning her aching 
‘head on her hand, and looking alternately at the 
fire and out of the window. She felt this could 
not last—this motionless, vacant misery. She must 
-determine on something, she must take some step ; 
-and yet everything was so difficult. 

It was one o’clock, and Mrs. Pettifer rose 
from her seat, saying, “I must go and see about 
dinner.” 

The movement and the sound startled Janet from 
her reverie. It seemed as if an opportunity were 
vescaping her, and she said, hastily, “Is Mr. Tryan 
“in the town to-day, do you think ?””’ 

“No, I should think not, being Saturday, you 
“know,” said Mrs. Pettifer, her face lighting up with 
ne 3 “but he would come, if he was sent for. 


~T can send Jesson’s boy with a note to him any | 


“time. Should you like to see him?” 


“ Yes, I think I-should.” 
“Then I'll send for him this instant.” 


-, CHAPTER XVH. 


Wnuen Dempster ‘awoke in the morning, he was 
‘at no loss to account to himself for the fact that. 
Janet was not by his'side. His hours of drunken- 
“ness were not cut off from his other hours by any. 
‘blank wall of oblivion ; he remembered what Janet 
“had done to offend him the evening before; he re- 
~ membered tie had done ‘to her at midnight, 

ould ‘have remembered if he had been 

consulted about a right of road: mu 
The remembrance gave hima definite ground 
for the ‘extra ill-humor which had attended his 
waking every morning this week, but he would not 


admit to himself that it cost him any anxiety. 


“ Pooh,” he said, inwardly, “ she would go straight 


-tto her mother’s. “She’s as timid as a hare; and 


‘she’ll never let anybody know about it. She’ll be 
back again before night.” : 

But it would be as well for the servants not to 
know anything of the affair ; so he collected the 
clothes she had taken off the night before, and 
threw them into a fire-proof closet of which he 
‘always kept the key in his pocket. When he went 
‘down stairs he said to the house-maid, “ Mrs. 
Dempster is gone to her mother’s; bring in the 
‘breakfast.”” 

The servants, accustomed to hear domestic 
‘broils, and to see their mistress put on her bonnet 
hastily and go to her mother’s, thought it only 
something a little worse than usual that she should 
have gone thither in consequence of a violent quar- 
rel, either at midnight, or in the early morning be- 
fore they were up, The house-maid told the cook 
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what she supposed had happened; the cook shook | 
her head and ‘said, “Eh, dear, dear!” but they 
both expected to see their mistress back again in 


an hour or two. - 

Dempster, on his return home the evening be- 
fore, had ordered his man; who lived away from the 
house, to bring up his horse and gig from the sta- 
bles at ten. After breakfast he said to the house- 
maid, “ No one need sit up for me to-night ; I shall 
not be at home till to-morrow evening ;” and then 
he walked to the office to’ give some orders, expect- 
ing, as he returned, to see ‘the man waiting with 
his gig, But though the church clock had struck 
ten, no gig was there. In Dempster’s mood, this 


was more than’ enough to exasperate him. He 


went in to take his accustomed glass of brandy be- 
fore setting out, promising himself the satisfaction 
of presently thundering at Dawes for being a few 
minutes behind his time..An outbreak of temper 
towards his man was not common with him; for 
Dempster, like most tyrannous people, had that 
dastardly kind of self-restrait which enabled him to 
control his temper where it suited his own’ con- 
venience to do so; and feeling the value of Dawes, 
a steady, punctual fellow, he not only gave him 
high wages, but usually treated him with excep- 
tional civility. This morning, however, ill-humor 
got the better of prudence, and Dempster was de- 
termined to rate him soundly; a resolution for 
which Dawes gave him much better ground than 
he expected. Five minutes, ten minutes, a quarter 
of an hour, had passed, and Dempster! was setting 
off to the stables in a back street to see what was 
the cause of the delay, when Dawes appeared with 
the gig. 

‘““What the devil do you keep me here for?” 
thundered Dempster, “kicking my heels like a 
beggarly tailor waiting for a carrier’s eart ? I or- 
dered you to be here at ten. We might have driven 
to Whitlow by this time.” 

“Why, one o’ the traces . was welly i’ two, an’ I 
had to take it to Brady’s to be mended, an’ he 
didn’t get it done i’ time.” 

“Then why didn’t you take it to him last night ? 
Because of your d—d laziness, I suppose. Do you 
think I give you wages for yow to choose your own 
hours, and come dawdling up a quarter of an hour 
after my time ?” 


“Come, give me good words, will yer?” ‘said. 


Dawes, sulkily. “I’m not lazy, nor no man’ shall 
call me lazy. I know well-anuff what you gi’ me 


wages for; it’s for doin’ whut yer won't find many 


men as ’ull do,” 


“What, you impudent scoundrel!” said Demp- 


ster, getting into’the gig, “you think you're neces- 
sary tome, do you? As if abeastly bucket-carry- 
ing idiot like you wasn’t to be got any day. Look 
out for a new master, then, who'll pay you for not 
doing as you're bid.” * 

Dawes’s blood was now fairly up.’ “Pl look 
out fora master as has got a better charicter, nor 
a lyin’, bletherin’ drunkard, an’ I shouldn’t hev to 


“go’ fur.” : 


: “Dempster; furious, snatched the whip ‘from the 
socket, and gave Dawes a cut which ‘he meant to 
fall across his shoulders, saying, “ Take'that, sir, 
and ‘go to hell with you!” . - 

Dawes was in the act of turning with the reins 
in his hand when the lash fell, and the cut went 
across’ his face. With white lips, he said, “Ill 
have the law on yer for that, lawyer as y’ are!” and 
threw the reins on the horse’s back.” 

' Dempster leaned’ forward, seized the reins and 
drove off. 

“Why, there’s your friend Dempster driving out 
without his man again,” said Mr. Luke Byles, who 
was chatting with Mr. Budd in the Bridge Way. 
“What a fool he is to drive that two-wheeled 
thing! he’ll get pitched on his head one of these 
days.” ‘ 

*Not‘he,” said Mr. Budd, nodding to Dempster 
:s he passed; “he’s got nine lives, Dempster 

as.” 


CHAPTER XVIIL., 


Ir was dusk, and the candles were lighted before 
Mr. Tryan knocked at Mrs. Pettifer’s door. Her 
messenger had brought back word that he was 
not at home, and all afternoon Janet had been 
agitated by the fear that he would not come; but 
as soon as that anxiety was removed by the knock 
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at the door, she felt a sudden rush of doubt and 
timidity; she trembled and turned cold). 

Mrs. Pettifer went to open the door, and-told Mr. 
Tryan, in as few words as possible, what! had hap- 
pened in the night. As he laid down his hat and 
prepared to enter the parlor, she said, “I won't go 
in with you; for I think perhaps she would: rather 
see you go in alone.” 

Janet, wrapped up in a large white shawl, which 
threw her dark face into startling relief, was seated 
with her eyes turned anxiously towards the door 
when Mr. Tryan entered. He had not seen her 
since their interview at Sally Martin’s, long months 
ago; and he felt'a strong movement of compassion 
at the sight of the pain-stricken face which seemed 
to bear written-on it the signs of all Janet’s in- 
tervening misery. Her heart gave a great leap, 
as her eyes met his once more. No! she had not 
deceived herself: there was all the sincerity, all 
the sadness, all the deep pity inthem her memory 
had told her of; more than it had told her, for in 
proportion as his face had become thinner and 
more worn, his eyes appeared to have gathered in- 
tensity. 

He came forward, and putting out his hand, 
said, “I am so glad you sent for me—I am so 
thankful you thought I could be any comfort to 
you.” Jonet took his hand in silence. She was 
unable to utter any words of mere politeness, or 
even of gratitude; her heart was too full of other 
words that had welled up the moment she met 
his pitying glance, and felt her doubts fall 
away. 

They sat down opposite each other, and she said 
in a low voice, while slow, difficult tears gathered 
in her aching eyes : 

“J want to tell you how unhappy I am—how 
weak and wicked. I feel no strength to live or die. 
I thought you could tell me something that would 
help me.” She paused. 

“Perhaps I can,” Mr. Tryan said, “for in speak- 
ing to me you are speaking to a fellow-sinner who 
has needed just the comfort and help you are need-. 
ing.” it 

‘And you did find it ?” 

“Yes; and I trust you will find it.” 

“Oh, I'should like to be good and to do right,” 
Janet burst forth ; “ but indeed; indeed, my lot has 
been a very hard one. I loved my husband very 
dearly when we were married, and I meant’ to make 
him happy—I wanted nothing else. But He began 
to be angry with me for little things and—I don’t 
want to accuse him—but he drank and got more 
and more unkind to me, and then very cruel, and 
he beat me. ‘And that cut me to the heart. It 
made me almost ‘mad sometimes to:think’‘all our 
love had come to that—I couldn’t bear up against 
it. I had never been used to. drink-anything but 


water. I hated wine and’ spirits because Robert 


drank! them so; but one day ‘when Iwas very 
‘wretched, and the wine was standing on, the table, 
I suddenly—I can hardly sediiitar fused I came to 
do it—I poured some wine into a large glass and 
drank it. It) blunted my feelings, and:made me 
more indifferent. After that:the temptation was 
always coming, and it got stronger and» stronger. 


| I was ashamed, and I hated: what'I ‘did; but al. 


most while the thought was passing through my 
mind that‘I would never do it again, I did: it. It 
seemed as if there was a demon in me always 
making me rush to do what I longed not to do. 
And I thought all the morethat God was ¢ruel; for 
if he had not sent me that dreadful trial, so much 
worse than other women have to bear, I should not 
have done wrong in that way. I suppose it is 
wicked to think so—I feel as if there must be 
goodness’ and right above us, but I can’t: see: it. I 
can’t trust in it. And I have gone on in that way 
for years’ and years. At one time it used to be 
better now and then, but everything has got worse 
lately; I felt sure it must) soon end somehow. 
And last night he turned me out-of-doors. I don’t 
know what to do. I will never go back to. that 
life again if I can help it; and yet everything else 
seems so miserable. I feel sure that demon will be 
always urging me to satisfy the eraving that comes 
upon me, and the days will go on as they have 
done through all those miserable years.. J shall 
always be doing wrong, and hating myself after— 
sinking lower and lower, and knowing that I am 
sinking. Oh, can you tell me any way of getting 
strength? Have you ever known anyone like me 
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that got peace: of mind ‘and power: to do right ? 
Can you give me any comfort—any hope ?” 

While Janet was speaking, she had. forgotten 
everything but her misery and her yearning for 
comfort. Hervoice had risen from the low tone 
of ‘timid distress to am intense pitch of imploring 
anguish. She ‘clasped: her «hands «tightly, and 
looked at Mr. Tryan with eager, questioning eyes, 
with parted, trembling ‘lips, with the deep hori- 


zontal lines of overmastering pain on her | brow. 


In this artifical life of ours, itis not often we) see 
a human face with alla heart’s agony in: it, un- 
controlled! by self-consciousness; when we do see 
it, it startles us‘as if we had suddenly waked into 


the’real world of which this every-day one is butt 


a puppet-show copy. For some moments Mr. 
Tryan was too’ deeply moved to speak. 

‘Ves; dear Mrs. Dempster,” he ‘said, at last, 
“there 7s comfort, there 7s hope for you. Believe 
me, there is; for I speak from my own deep and 
hard’ experience.” He paused, as if he: had not 
made up his mind to utter the words that were 
urging themselves*to his lips... Presently he con- 
tinued, “Ten years ago I felt as wretched as you 
do. ‘I think my ~wretchedness. was even worse 
than’ yours, for I had a heavier sin’ on my con- 
science, I had suffered no: wrong from others as 
you have, and I had injured another irreparably in 
body’ and soul. The image of the wrong I had 
done pursued me. everywhere, and I seemed on the 
brink of madness. I hated my life, for I thought, 
just as you'do, that I should go on falling into 
temptation and doing ‘more harm in the world; 
and I dreaded death, for with that sense of guilt 
on my soul, I felt that whatever. state I entered on 
must be one of misery. But a dear, friend to 
whom I opened my mind showed me it was just 
such as I—the helpless who feel themselves help- 
less—that God specially invites to come to Him, 
and offers all the riches of His. salvation ; not for- 
giveness only; forgiveness would be worth little if 
it left us under the powers of our evil passions ; 
but strength—that strength which enables us to 
conquer'sin.” ) 

“But,” said Janet, “I can feel no trust in God. 
He, seems always to, have left me to myself. I 
have sometimes prayed to him to help me, and 
yet everything has been just the same as before. 
If you’ felt like:me how did you come to have 
hope and trust ?” 

“Do not believe that God has left you to your- 
self. How can you tell but that the hardest trials 
you have‘known have been only the road by which 
he was leading you to that complete sense of 
your own sin and helplessness, without which you 
would never have renounced all other hopes, and 
trusted in his’ love alone? I know, dear. Mrs. 
Dempster, I know itis hard to bear. I would 
not speak lightly of your sorrows. I feel that the 
mystery of our life: is great, and at one time. it 
seemed as dark to me as it does to you.” Mr, 
Tryan hesitated again. He saw that the. first 
thing Janet»needed was to be assured of sym- 
pathy.’ She must be made to feel that her an. 
guish was not strange to him; that he entered into 
the only half-expressed secrets of her spiritual 
weakness, before any other message of conso- 
lation Could find its way to her heart. The 
tale of the Divine pity was never yet believed 
from lips that were not felt to be moved by hu- 
man’pity. And Janet’s anguish was not strange 
to Mr. Tryan. He had never been in the presence 
of a sorrow and a self-despair that had sent so 
strong @ thrill through allthe recesses of. hig sad- 
dest experience ; and it is because sympathy is but 
a living again through our own past in a new form, 
that confession often prompts a response of con- 
fession.” Mr, Tryan felt this prompting, and his 
judgment, too, told him that in obeying it he would 
be taking the best means of administering com- 
fort to Janet. Yet he hesitated; as we tremble to 
let in the daylight on a chamber of relics which we 
have never visited except in curtained silence. But 
the first. impulse triumphed, and he went on. 
“T had lived all my life at a distance from God. 
My youth was spent in thoughtless self-indulgence, 
and all my hopes were of a vain, worldlykind. I 
‘had no thought of entering the Church; I looked 
‘forward to a political career, for my father was 

rivate secretary to a man high in the Whig Min- 
istry, and had been promised strong interest in my 
behalf. At college I lived in intimacy with the 


gayest men, evenadopting follies and yices sos hrtee : 


Lhad.no, taste, outof mere ,pliancy, and_the love 
of, standing »well with my companions. You. see, 
I was more.guilty, even. then, than -you. haye been, 
for I threw away all the rich blessings of untroubled 
youth and health; I had no excuse in my outward 
lot. But while i.was, at college that event. in my 
life occurred which in the end brought on the state 
of mind Ihave mentioned to you—the state of self- 
reproach, and.despair, which enables, me to under- 


stand to the full what you are suffering; and I will, 


tell you the facts, because I want you to be assured 
that, I am.not uttering mere vague words when I 


say that I haye been raised from aslow a depth of 
sin and sorrow as that. in which you feel yourself 


to be... At college I had an, attachment to.a lovely 


girl. of seventeen; she was very much below my 


own station im life, and I never contemplated mar- 


rying her; but I induced her to leave her father’s 
I did not mean to forsake her when I left 
college, and I quieted all scruples of conscience by 
promising myself that I would always take care of 
But, on. my return. from a vacation 
spent. in. traveling, I found that Lucy was gone— 


house, 


poor, Lucy. 


gone‘ away with a gentleman, her neighbors said. 


I was a good deal distressed, but I tried to per- 


suade myself that no harm would come to her, 
Soon afterward I had an illness which left my health 


delicate, and made all dissipation distasteful to 
me. Life seemed very wearisome and empty, and 
I leoked with envy,on everyone who had some 


great and absorbing object—even on my cousin 
who was preparing to go out as a missionary, and 
whom [had been, used to think a dismal, tedious 
person, because he was constantly urging relig- 
ious subjects upon me, We were living in London 
then; it was three years since I had lost sight of 
Lucy; and one summer evening, about nine o’clock, 
as I was walking along Gower, street, I saw a 
knot of people on the causeway before me. As I 
came,up to them, I heard one woman say, ‘I tell 
you, she is dead.’ This awakened my _ interest, 
and I pushed’ my way within the circle, The body 
of a woman, dressed in fine clothes, was lying 

ainst a door-step. Her head was bent on one 
side,.and the long curls had fallen over her cheek, 
A tremor seized me when I saw the hair; it was 
light chestnut—the color of Lucy’s, I knelt down 
and turned aside the hair; it was Luey—dead— 
with paintjon her cheeks. I found out afterward 
that she had, taken poison—that she was in the 
power of a-wicked woman—that the very clothes 
on her back were not her own. It was then that 
my past life burst upon me in all its hideousness. 
I wished I had.never been born, I couldn’t look 
into the future. Lucy’s dead painted face would 
follow me there,.as it did when I looked back into 
the past—as it did when I sat down to table with 
my friends, when I lay down in my bed, and when 
I rose up, | There was only one thing that could 
make life tolerable to me; that was, to spend all 
the rest of it in trying to save others from the ruin 
I had brought on one. But how was that possible 
for me? i had no comfort, no strength, no wis- 
dom in my own soul; how could I give them to 
others? My mind was dark, rebellious, at war with 
itself and with God.” 

Mr. Tryan had been looking away from Janet, 
His face was towards the fire, and he was absorbed 
in the images his memory was recalling, But now 
he turned his eyes on her, and they met hers fixed 
on him with a look of rapt expectation, with which 
one clinging to a slippery summit of a rock, while 
the waves: are rising higher and higher, watches 
the boat that has put from shore to his rescue. 

“You ‘see, Mrs. Dempster, how deep my need 
was. I went on in this way for months, I was 
convinced that if I ever got health and comfort, it 
must be from religion. 1 went to hear celebrated 
preachers, and I read religious books, But I found 
nothing that fitted my own need, The faith which 
puts the sinner in possession of salvation seemed, 
as I, understood it, to be quite out of my reach. 
I had no faith; I only felt utterly wretched, under 
the power of habits and dispositions which had 
wrought hideous evil. At last, as I told you, I 
found a friend to prs va opened all my feel- 
ings—to whom I con ey e was 
a man who had gone through y eep experi- 
ence, and could understand the rent wants 
of different minds. He made it clear to me that 
the only preparation for coming to Christ and 


‘lead a pure life. 


partaking of his salvation” was’ that very’ sense® 
of guilt and helplessness which was weighing me: 
down. He said, you are weary and héavy-laden :; 
well, it is you Christ invites to come'to hint and 

find rest. He asks you to cling to him, to lean on’ 
him; he does not command you to walk alone with-. 
out stumbling. He does not tell you, as your fellow~ 
men do, that you must-first-merit his love; he nei-- 
ther condemns nof teproaches ;you for the past, he: 
only bids you to come to him that you may have: 
life; he bids you stretch out your hands, and take 
of the fullness of his love. You have only to rest. 
‘on him as a child rests on its mother’s arms, and 

you will be upborne by his divine strength. That 
is what.is meant by faith. Your evil habits, you 
feel, are too strong for you; you are unable to 
wrestle with them ;' you know beforehand you shall’ 
fall. But when once we feel our helplessness ie 
that way, and go to the Saviour, desiring to be: 
freed from the power as well as the punishment of: 
sin, we are no longer left to our own strength. AS: 
long as we live in rebellion: against God, desiring 

to have our own will, seeking happiness in the things 
of this world, it is as if we shut oursélves up in. & 
crowded, stifling room, where we’ breathe only poi- 
soned air; but we have only to walk out under the 
infinite heavens, and we breathe the pure, free air 
that givés us health, and strength, and gladness. 
It is just so with God’s spirit; as soon as we sub-. 
mit ourselves to his will, as soon as we desire to 
be united to him, and made pure and holy, it is as: 
if the walls had fallen down that shut us out from: 
God, and we are fed with his Spirit, which gives us 
new strength.” ) 

“That is what I want,” said Janet ; “TI have left. 
off minding about pleasure. I think I could be: 
contented in the midst of hardship, if I felt that: 
God cared for me and would give me stréngth to 
But tell me, did you soon find! 
peace’and strength?” . 

“Not perfect peace for a long while, but hope 
and trust, which is strength. No sense of pardon 
for myself could do away with the pain I had in 
thinking what I had helped to bring on another. 
My friend used to urge upon me that my sin against 
God was greater than my sin against her; but it may 
be from want of deeper spiritual feeling—that has 
remained to this hour the sin which causes me the 


bitterest pang. I could never rescue Lucy; but by; 


God’s blessing I might rescue other weak and fall-- 


ing souls ; and that was why I entered the Church, ._ 


I asked for nothing through the rest of my life but; 
that I might be deyoted to God’s work, without. 
swerving in search of pleasure ‘either to the rights 
hand or to the left. It has been often a hard strag-— 
gle, but God has been with me, and perhaps. it: 
may not last much longer.” 149R el 

Mr. Tryan paused, For a moment he had \for-- 

otten Janet, and for a moment she had forgotten : 

er own sorrows. When she recurred to Herself, , 
it was with a new feeling 4 

“Ah, what, a difference between our lives! : You + 
have been choosing pain, and working, and denying . 
yourself; and I have been thinking only.of my- 
self. I was only angry and discontented bocause I ! 
had pain to bear. You never had that wicked feel- 
ing that I have had so often, did you—that God 
was Cruel to send me trials and temptations worse 
than others have?” 3 

“Yes, Thad; [had very blasphemous thoughts, 
and I know that spirit of rebellion, must have . 
made the worst part of your lot. You did not . 
feel how impossible it is for ys to judge rightly 
of God’s dealings, aiid you opposed yourself to 
his will, But What do we know? We cannot, 
foretell the working of the smallest event in: our - 
own lot; how can'we presume to judge. of thirigs 
that are so much too high for us? There is noth- 
ing that. becomes us but entire submission, perfect. . 
resignation. As long as we set up our:own will . 
and our own wisdom against God’s, we make that . 
wall between us and his love which I have spoken . 
of just now. But as soon as we lay ourselves en- 
tirely at his feet, we have enough light given us to 
guide our own steps ; as the foot-eoldier who hears 
nothing of the councils that determined the course - 
of the great battle he is in hears plainly enough . 
the word of command which he must himself obey. 
I know, dear Mrs. Dempster, I know it'is hard— - 


~ 


the hardest thing of all, ea ye flesh and | 
blood. But carry that di pi to. the Saviour - 
along with all your other sins : , and ¢ 
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ask him to pour into you a spirit of submission. 
He enters into your struggles; he has drunk the 
cup of our suffering to the dregs; he knows the 
hard wrestling it costs us to say, ‘Not my will, but 
thine, be done.’ ” 

“Pray with me,” said Janet-—‘ pray now that I 
may have light and strength.” 


CHAPTER ‘XIX. 


Berore leaving Janet, Mr. Tryan urged her 
strongly to send for her mother. 

“Do not wound her,” he said, “ by shutting her 
out any longer from your troubles. It is. right 
that you should be with her.” 

“Yes, I will send for her,” said Janet. “But I 
‘would rather not go to my mother’s yet, beoguse 
my husband is sure to think I am there, and he 
might come and fetch me. I can’t go back to 
him—at least, not yet. Ought I to go back. to 
him ?” 

“No, certainly not, at present. .. Something 
should be done to secure you from violence, Your 
mother, I think should consult some , confidential 
friend, some man of character and experience, who 
might mediate between you and your husband.” 

“Yes, I will send for my mother directly. But 
I will stay here, with Mrs. Pettifer till something 
has been done. I want no one to know where I 


am, except you,. You will come again, will you } 


not? you willnot leave me to myself?” 

“ You will not be left to,yourself. God is with 
you. If I haye been able to give you any comfort, 
it is because his power and Jove have been present 
with us. But I am yery thankful, that. he. has 
chosen to work through me. I shall see you again 
to-morrow—not before evening, for it willbe Sun- 
day, you know; but after the evening lecture I 
shall be at liberty. You will be in my prayers till 
then. In the meantime, dear Mrs, Dempster, open 
your heart as much as you-can to your mother and 
Mrs, Pettifer, Cast away from you the pride that 
makes us shrink from acknowledging our weak- 
ness to our friends.. Ask them to Selp you in 
guarding yourself from the least approach of the 
sin you most dread. . Depriye yourself as far as 
pos.ible of the very means and. opportunity of 
committing it. Every effort of that kind made in 
humility and dependence i: a prayer. Promise me 
you will do this ?” 

“Yes, I promise you. I know I have always 
Deen too proud; I could. never bear to speak to 
anyone about. myself. I have been, proud | to- 
wards my, mother even; it has always made mé 

when she has seemed to take notice of my 


“Ah, dear Mrs. Dempster, you will never. say 
again that; life is blank, and that there is nothing 
to live for;,will you? See what, work there is to 
be done in life, both in our own souls and for 
others. Surely it matters little whether we have 
amore or Jess. of, this world’s comfort in, these short 
years, when God is training us for the eternal en- 
joyment of his love. Keep that great end of life 
before you, and your troubles here will seem only 
the small- hardships of a journey. Now I must 

0. | , 
3 Mr. Tryan. rose and held out his hand. Janet 
took it and said, ‘God has been very good to me 
in sending you to me. , I will trust in him. I will 
try to do everything you tell me.” . 

Blessed influence of one true loving human 
soul on another! Not. calculable by algebra, not 
deducible by logic, but mysterious, effectual, 
mighty as the hidden process by which the tiny 
seed is. quickened, and bursts forth into tall stem, 
and broad leaf, and glowing, tasselled flower. 
Ideas are often. poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes 
cannot discern them; they pass athwart us in thin 
vapor,, and cannot make themselves felt, But 
sometimes they are made: flesh ; they breathe upon 
us with warm breath; they touch, us with soft 
responsive hands ; they look at_ us with sad, sincere 
eyes, and speak to us in appealing tones; they are 
clothed in a living human soul, with all his conflicts, 
its faith, and its love, Then their presence is a 
power, then. they shake us: like a, passion, and we 
are drawn, after them with gentle compulsion, as 
flame is drawn, to flame. DNL ae eT 


~ Janet's dark, grand face, still fatigned, had be- 
ome «ite calm, and looked up, as sho, Sat, with 
a humble, ke, expression, at the thin, blonde 


the shock of a surprise. 


face, and slightly sunken gray eyes which now 
shone with hectic brightness. She might have 
been taken for an image of passionate strength 
beaten and worn with conflict; and he for an 
image of the self-renouncing faith which has 
soothed that conflict into rest. As he looked at 
the sweet submissive face, he remembered its look 
of despairing anguish, and his heart was very full 
as he turned away from her. “Let me only live 
to see this work confirmed, and then ”—— 

It was nearly ten o’clock when Mr. Tryan left, 
but Janet was bent on sending for her mother ; 
so Mrs. Pettifer, as the readiest plan, put on her 
bonnet and went herself to fetch Mrs. Raynor. 
The mother had been too long used to expect that 
every fresh week would be more painful than the 
last for Mrs. Pettifer’s news to come upon her with 
Quiétly, without any 
show of distress, she made up @ bundle of clothes, 
and, telling her little maid that she should not re- 
turn home that night, accompanied Mrs. Pettifer 
back in silence. 

When they entered the parlor, Janet, wearied 
out, had sunk to sleep in the large chair, which 
stood with its back to the door. The noise of 
the opening door disturbed her, and she was’ look- 
ing round wonderingly, when Mrs. Raynor came 
up. to her chair, and said, “It’s your mother, Ja- 
net.” 

“Mother, dear mother!” Janet cried, clasping 
her closely. “I have not been a good, tender 
child to you, but I will be—I will not grieve you 
any more.”. 

The calmness which had withstood a new sorrow 
was overcome by a new joy, and the mother burst 
into tears. 


CHAPTER. XX. 


’ On Sunday morning the rain had ceased, and Ja- 
net, looking out of the bedroom window, saw, 


above the house-tops, a shining mass of white 


cloud rolling under the far-away blue sky. It was 
going to be a lovely Aprilday. The fresh sky, left 
clear and calm after the long vexation of wind and 


rain, mingled its mild influence with Janet’s new 


thoughts and prospects. She felt a buoyant cour- 
age that surprised herself, after the cold, crushing 
weight of despondency which had oppressed 
the day before; she could think even of her hus- 
band’s rage without the old overpowering dread. 
For a delicious hope—the hope of purification and 
inward peace—had entered into Janet’s soul, and 
made it spring-time there as well’as’in the outer 
world, — 

While her mother was brushing and coiling up 
her thick black hair—a favorite task, because it 
seemed to renew the days of her daughter’s gi 
hood—Janet told how she came to send for Mr. 
Tryan, how she had remembered their meeting at 
Sally Martin’s in the autumn, and had felt an irre- 
sistible desire to see him, and tell him her sins and 
her troubles, 

“T see God’s goodness now, mother, in ordering 
it so that we should meet in that way, to overcome 
my prejudice against ‘him, and make me feel that 
he was good, and then Senge it back to my mind 
in the depth of my trouble. You know what fool- 
ish things I used to say about him, knowing noth- 
ing of him all the while; and yet he was the man 
who was to give me comfort and help when every- 
thing else failed me. It is wonderful how TI feel 
able to speak to him as Inever have done to any- 
one before ; and how every word he says to me‘en- 
ters my heart and has a new meaning for'me.’ I 
think it must be because he has felt’ life more 
deeply than others, and has a deeper faith. I be- 
lieve everything he says at once, His words come 
to me like rain on the parched ground. It has al- 
ways seemed to me before as if I could see behind 
people’s words, as one sees behind a screen ; but in 
Mr, Tryan it is his very soul that speaks.” 

“Well, my dear child, T love and bless him for 
your sake, if he Has given you any comfort. TI never 
believed the harm’ people said of him, though I 
had no desire to go and ‘hear him, for Iam con- 
tented with old-fashioned ways. 1 find more good 
teaching than I can practice in reading my Bible 


| at home, and hearing Mr, Créwe at ‘church, But 


your wants are different, my dear, and'we are not 
all léd by the same road. 
advice of Mr. ‘Tryan’s you 


cee was certainly good 
1d mé' of last-night— 


that we should consult some one that may interfere 
for you with your husband; and I have been turn- 
ing it over in my mind while I’ve been lying awake 
in the night. I think nobody will do so well as 
Mr. Benjamin Landor, for we must have a man 
that knows the law, and that Robert is rather 
afraid of. And perhaps he could bring about an 
agreement for you to live apart. Your husband’s 
bound to maintain you, you know; and, if 
liked, we could move away from Milby and live 
somewhere else.” 

“ Oh, mother, we must do nothing yet; I must 
think about it a little longer. I have a different 
feeling this morning from. what I had yesterday. 
Something seems to tell me that I must go back to 
Robert some time—after a little while, I loved 
him once better than all the world, and I have 
never had any children to love. There were things 
in me that were wrong, and I should like to make 
up for them if I can.” 

“Well, my dear, I won’t persuade you. . Think 
of it a little longer. But something must be, done 
soon.” 

“ How I wish I had my bonnet and. shawl and 
black gown here!” said Janet, after a few minutes’ 
silence. ‘I should like to go to Paddiford Church, 
and hear Mr: Tryan.. There would be no fear, of 
my meeting Robert, for he never goes. out on a 
Sunday morning.” | 

“Tm: afraid it would not do for me to go to 
the house and fetch your clothes,” said Mrs. Ray- 
nor. 

“Oh, no, no! I must stay quietly here while you 
two go to church. I will be Mrs, Pettifer’s maid, 


‘and get the dinner ready for her by the time she 
comes back. Dear, good woman! She was so ten- 


der to me when she took mein, in the night, moth- 
er, and all the next.day, when I couldn’t speak a 
word to her to thank her.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue servants at Dempster’s felt. some surprise 
when the morning, noon, and evening of, Satur- 
day had passed, and still their mistress did. not re- 
appear, 

“It’s very odd,” said Kitty, the house-maid, as 
she trimmed her next week’s cap, while Betty, the 


her | middle-aged cook, looked on with folded arms, ‘“ Do 


you think as Mrs. Raynor was ill, and sent for the 
missis afore we was up?” ' 

“Oh,” said Betty, “if it had been that, she’d ha’ 
been back’ards an’ for’ards three or four times afore 
now ; leastways, she’d. ha’ sent little Ann to let us 
know.” : 

“There’s summat up more nor usal between her 
an’ the master, that you may. depend on,” said 
Kitty. “I know those clothes as was lying i’ the 
drawing-room yesterday, when the company was 
come, meant summat. I shouldn’t wonder if that 
was what they’ve had a fresh row about. She’s 
p’raps gone away, an’s made up her mind not to 
come ‘back again.” 

“ An’ ? the right on’t, too,” said Betty. “I ha’ 
overrun him long afore now, if ithad been me. 
I wouldn’t: stan’ bein’ mauled as she is by no hus- 
hand, not if ho was the bi lord i’ the land! 
It’s poor work bein’ a wife at that price; I'd 
sooner be a cook wi’out perkises, an hey roast, an’ 
boil, an’ fry, an’ bake, all to mind at once. She 
may well do as she does. I know I’m glad 
of a drop o’ summat myself when I’m plagued. I 
feel very low, like, to-night: I think I shall put my 
beer i’ the saucepan an’ warm it,” 

|“ What a one you are for warmin’ your beer, 
r! T couldn’ abide. it—nasty bitter stuff 1” 

“It’s fine t-lkin’; if you was a cook you’d know 
what belongs to bein’ acook. It’s none so nice to 
hev a six-'sin’ at your stomach, I can tell you. You 
wouldn’t think so much 0’ fine ribbons |i’ your cap 
then.” 

“Well, well, Betty, don’t be grumpy. Liza 
Thomson, as is at Phipps’, said to me last Sunday, 
‘T wonder you'll stay at Dempster’s,’ she says, 
‘such goins-on as there is,’ But I says, ‘There’s 
things to’put up wi’ in. ivery place, an’ you may 
change, an’ change, an’ not, better. yourself, when 
all’s saidan’ done.’ Lors,! why, Liza; told me her. 
self as Mrs. Phipps was as skinny as. skinny i’ the 
kitchen, for all they keep so much company; and 
as for follyers, she’s ag cross as a, turkey-cock if 
she finds’em out. There’s nothin: o' that soxt™ 
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the missis. . How pretty she came an’ spoke to Job 
last Sunday! There isn’t a good-natur’der woman 


i’ the world, that’s my belief—an’ hansome too. I] 


al’ys think there’s nobody looks half so well as the 
missis when she’s her’air done nice, Lors! I 
wish I’d got long ’air like her—my ’air’s a-comin’ 
off dreadful.” _ 

“There'll be fine work to-morrow, I expect,” 
said Betty, ‘when the master comes home, an’ 
Dawes a-swearin’ as he’ll niver do a stroke o’ work 

for him again. It'll be good fun if he sets the 
justice on him forcuttin’ him wi’ the whip; the 
master ’ll p’raps get his comb cut for once in his 
life !” 

“Why, he was in a temper like a fi-end this 
morning,” said Kitty. “I dare sayit.was along 0’ 
what had happened wi’ the missis.. We shall hev 
a pretty house wi’ him if she doesn’t come back— 
he’ll want'to. be leatherin’ ws, I shouldn’t wonder. 
He must hev somethin’ t’ ill-use when he’s in a 
passion.” 

“V’'d tek care he didn’t leather me—no, not if 
he was my husban’ ten times o’er; I’d pour hot 
drippin’ on him sooner., But the missis hasn’t a 
sperrit like me. He'll mek her come back, you'll 
see; he’ll:come round her somehow. There’s no 
likelihood of her coming back to-night, though ; 
so I should think we might fasten the doors and 
go to bed when we like.” 


On Sunday morning, however, Kitty’s mind be- 
came disturbed by more definite and alarming con- 
jectures about her mistress. While Betty, en- 
couraged by the prospect of unwonted leisure, was 
sitting down to continue a letter which had long 
lain unfinished between the leaves of her Bible, 
Kitty came running into the kitchen and said: 

‘Lor! Betty, ’'m all of a tremble; you might 
knock me down wi’ a feather. I’ve just looked 
into the missis’s wardrobe, an’ there’s both her 
bonnets. She must ha’ gone wi’out her bonnet. 
An’ then I remember as her night-clothes wasn’t 
on the bed yisterday mornin’; I thought she’d put 
’em away to be washed; but she hedn’t, for I’ve 
been lookin’. It’s my belief he’s murdered her, 
and shut her up i’ that closet.as he keeps locked 
al’ys. He’s capible on’t.” 

“ Lors-ha-massy! why, you’d better run to Mrs. 
Raynor’s an’ sée if she’s there, arter all. It was 
p’raps all a lie.” pe 

Mrs. Raynor had returned home to give direc- 
tions to her little maiden, when Kitty, with the 
elaborate manifestation of alarm which servants 
delight in, rushed in without knocking, and hold- 
ing her hands on her heart as if the consequences 
to that organ were likely to be very serious, said : 

“Tf you please ’m, is the missis here ?” 

“No, Kitty. Why are you come to‘ask ?” 

“Because ’m, she’s niver been at home since 
yesterday mornin’, since afore we was uP i an’ we 
thought somethin’ must ha’ happened to her.” 

“No, don’t be frightened, Kitty. Your mistress 
is quite’safe ; I know where she is. Is your mas- 
ter at home?” . . 

“ No ’m; he wentout yesterday mornin’, an’ 
said he shouldn’t.be back afore to-night.” 

“ Well, Kitty, there’s nothing the’matter with 
your mistress, You needn’t say anything to any- 
one about her being away from home. I shall 


call presently and fetch her gown and bonnet.’ 


She wants them to put on.” 

Kitty, perceiving there was a mystery she was 
not to inquire into, returned to Orchard Street, 
really glad to know that her mistress was safe, but 
disappointed nevertheless at being told that she 

was not to be frightened. She was soon followed 
by Mrs. Raynor in quest of the gown and bonnet. 
The good mother, on learning that, Dempster. was 
not at home, had at once thought, that she could 
gratify Janet’s wish to go to Paddiford Church. 

“See, my dear,” she said, as she entered Mrs. 
Pettifer’s parlor; “I’ve brought you your black 
clothes. Robert’s not at home, and is not coming 
till this evening. I couldn’t find your best black 
gown, but this will do. I wouldn’t bring anything 
else, you know; but there can’t. be any objection 

to my fetching clothes to cover you... }ou can go 
to Paddiford Church now, if you like, and. I, will 

go with your” wae ; id z - 
_ * That’s,a dear mother! Then we'll all three go, 


~ together. Comeand help eatioee tees Good: 


little Mrs, (Crewe!, 2 It will vex her sadly that I 


-trembling, 


thing since I quarreled with her husband. How- 


should go to hear Mr.Tryan. But I must kiss her, ' 
and make it up with her.” 

Many eyes were turned on Janet with a look of 
surprise as she walked up the aisle of Paddiford 
Church. She felt a little tremor at. the notice she 
knew she was exciting, but it was a strong satis- 
faction to her that she had been able at once to 
take a step that would let her neighbors know her 
change of feeling towards Mr. Tryan; she had left 
herself now no room for proud reluctance or weak 
hesitation, The walk through the sweet spring air 
had stimulated all her fresh hopes, all her yearning 
desires after purity, strength and peace. She 
thought she should find a new meaning in the 
prayers this morning; her full heart, like an over- 
flowing river, wanted those ready-made channels 
to, pour itself into; and then she should hear 
Mr. Tryan again, and his words would fall on her 
like precious balm, as they had done last, night. 
There was a liquid brightness in her eyes as they 
rested on the mere walls, the weavers and col- 
liers in their Sunday clothes.. The commonest things 
seemed to touch the spring of love within her, just 
as, when we are suddenly released from an. acute 
absorbing bodily pain, our heart and senses leap 
out in new freedom; we think even the noise of 
streets harmonious, and are ready to hug the trades- | 
man who is wrapping up our change. A door had 
been opened in Janet’s cold dark prison of self- 
despair, and the golden light of morning was pour- 
ing in its slanting beams through the blessed open- 
ing. . There was sunlight in the world; there was 
a divine love caring for her; it had given her an 
earnest of good things ; it had been preparing com- 
fort for her in the very moment. when she had 
thought herself most forsaken. 

Mr. Tryan might well rejoice when his eye rested 
on her as he entered his desk ; but he rejoiced with 
He could not look at the sweet hope- 
ful face without remembering its yesterday’s look 
of agony; and there was the possibility that that 
look might return. 

Janet’s -appearance at. church was greeted not 
only by wondering eyes, but by kind hearts, and 
after the service several of Mr. Tryan’s hearers, 
with whom she had been on cold terms of late, 
contrived to come up to her and take her by the 
hand. 

“ Mother,” said Miss Linnet, ‘do let us go and 
speak to Mrs. Dempster. I’m sure there’s a great 
change in her mind towards Mr. Tryan. I noticed 
how eagerly she listened to the sermon, and she’s 
come with Mrs. Pettifer, you.see. We ought to go 
and give her a welcome among us.” 

“Why, my dear, we’ve never spoke friendly these 
five year. You know she’s been as haughty as any- 


home, and she nto shudder with the yester- 
day’s dread. She hoard him calling her, she saw 
naaoh, ic tei andres to look for her, she felt 
sure he would find her out, and burst in upon. her. 
te church,” 


“Pray, pray don’t leave me, don’t eres 
mother 


she said to Mrs, Pettifer. “ You 
stay with me till Mr. Tryan comes.” 

At twenty minutes past six the church bells were 
ringing for the evening service, and soon the con- 
gregation was streaming along Orchard Street im 
the mellow sunset. The street opened towards the 
west, The red half-sunken sun shed a solemn splen- 
dor on the every-day houses,.and crimsoned the 
windows of Dempster’s projecting upper story. 

Suddenly a loud murmur arose and spread along 
the stream of church -goers, and one group after 
another paused and looked backward. At the far 
end of the street, men, accompanied by a miscel- 
laneous group of on-lookers, were slowly carrying 
something—a body stretched on a door. Slowly 
they passed along the middle of the street, lined 
all the way with awe-struck faces, till they turned 
aside and paused in the red sunlight before Demp- 
ster’s door. 

It was Dempster’s body. 
he was alive or dead. 


. CHAPTER XXII. 


Ir was probably a hard saying to the Pharisees, 
that “there is more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety and nine just per- 
sons that need no repentance.” And certain in- 
genious philosophers of our own day must surely 
take offence at a joy so entirely out of correspond- 
ence with arithmetical proportion. But a heart 
that has been taught by its own sore struggles to 
bleed for the woes of another—that has “ learned 
pity through suffering ”"—is likely to find very im- 
perfect satisfaction in the “balance of happiness,” 
“ doctrine of compensations,” and other short and 
easy methods of obtaining thorough complacency 
in the presence of pain; and for such a heart that 
saying will not be altogether dark. The emotions, 
I have observed, are but slightly influenced by 
arithmetical considerations ; the mother, when her 
sweet lisping little ones have all been taken from 
her, one after another, and she is hanging over her 
last dead babe, finds small consolation in the fact 
that the tiny dimpled corpse is but one of a neces- 
sary average, and that a thousand other babes 
brought into the world at the same time are doing 
well, and are likely to live; and if you stood beside 
that mother—if you knew that pang and shared it 
—it is probable you would be equally unable to see 
a aris of complacency in statistics. 

oubtless a complacency resting on that basis is 
highly rational; but emotion, I fear, is obstinately 
irrational; it insists on caring for individuals ; ‘it 
absolutely refuses to adopt the quantitative view 
| of haman anguish, and to admit that thirteen hap- 
py: lives are a set-off against twelve miserable lives, 
which leaves a clear balance on the side of satis- 
faction. This is the inherent imbecility of feeling, 
and one must be a great: philosopher to have got 
uite clear of all:‘that, and to have emerged into 
the serene air of pure intellect, in which it is evi- 
dent that individuals really exist for no other pur- 
pose than that abstractions may be drawn from 
them—abstractions that may rise from heaps of 
ruined lives like the sweet sayor of a sacrifice in 
the nostrils of philosophers, and of a philosophic 
Deity. And so it comes to pass that for the man 
who knows sympathy because he has known sor- 
row, that old, old saying about the joy of angels 
over the repentant sinner outweighing their joy 
over the sfietychthas just, has a meaning which 
does not jar with the language of his own heart. 
It only tells him that for angels - too there is a 
transcendent value in human paih, which refuses 
to be settled by equations’; that the eyes of angels 
too are turned away from the serene happiness. of 
the righteous to’ bend with’ yearning’ pity on the 
poor erring soul wandering in the desert ‘where ‘no 
‘water is; that for angels too the ‘misery of one 
casts so tremendous a shadow as to éclipse the bliss 
of ninety-nine. © SU TROUT de Tateg oot 

‘Mr. Tryan had gone through the initiation! of 
suffering; it is no wonder, then, that Janet’s res- 
‘toration was the work that Iay nearest: his heart ; 
‘and that, weary as he was in body when ‘he entered 
the vestry after the evening service, he was im- 


No one knew whether 


ever, let. by-gones be by-gones; I’ve no grudge 
again’ the [poor thing, more particular as she must 
ha’ flew in her husband’s face to come and hear 
Mr. Tryan. Yes, let us go an’ speak to her.” 

The friendly words and looks touched Janet a 
little too keenly, and Mrs. Pettifer wisely hurried 
her home by the least-frequented road. When they 
reached home, a violent fit of weeping, followed by 
continuous lassitude, showed that the emotions of 
the morning had overstrained her nerves. She was 
suffering, too, from the absence of the long-accus- 
tomed stimulus which she had promised Mr, Tryan 
not totouch again. The poor thing was conscious 
of this, and dreaded her own weakness, as the vic- 
tim of intermitent insanity dreads. the oncoming of 
the old illusion. . 

“Mother,” she. whispered, when Mrs. Raynor 
urged her to lie down and rest all the afternoon, 
that she might be the better prepared to see Mr. 
Tryan in the evening”—‘ mother, don’t let me 
have anything if I ask for it.” 

In the mother’s mind there was the same anx- 
iety, and in her it was mingled with another fear 
—the fear lest Janet in her present excited state 
of mind, should take some premature step in rela- 
tion to her husband, which might lead back to all 
the former troubles. The hint she had thrown out 
in the morning of her wish to return to him aftera 
time, showed a new eagerness for difficult duties 
that. only made the long-saddened, sober mother 
tremble. Te tee 

But as evening approached, Janet’s morning he- 
roism all forsook her; her imagination, influen 
by physical depression as wellas by mental habits, 
was haunted by the vison of her’ husband’s rétum 


- 


_didn’t go, round to. Mrs. Raynor’s. 
be all 


‘patient to fulfill, the ‘prorisé OF Seeing Hérs*" His | is exactly thé state of things By this’ tinie: | Whi 
experience enabled’ him! to “divifié—what’ was ‘the | do you think ?” Tl dw es nm 
‘fact—that the hopefulness of the morning ‘would |” 


be followed by a, return of" depression’ and’ dis- 


couragements and his Sense of the iiward and out | 


ward difficulties in the way of her restoration was 
‘so keen, that he could only find reliéf ‘from’ the 
forshoding it excited by lifting up his’ heart in 
CO) Ste re 4 ( t a 
prayer, There are unseen eléments which often 
f i ae i} . ° ¥) ‘ 
frustrate our wisest caleulations—which raise up 
the sufferer from the edge of the grave, contradict- 


ing the prophecies of the clear-sighted physician, 


and fulfilling the blind, clinging hopes of affec- 
tion; such unseen elements Mr. Tryan called the 
Divine Will, and filled up the margin of ignorance 
which surrounds all our knowledge with the feel- 
ings of trust aud resignation, Perhaps the pro- 
foundest_ philosophy could hardly fill it up better. 


His mind was gicapied in this way as he was ab- 


sently, taking off his gown, when Mr, Landor 
startled him by entering the vestry and asking ab- 
my : 
, “Have you heard the news about Dempster ?” 
No,” said Mr, Tryan, anxiously; ‘‘ what is it?” 
“He has been thrown out of his gig in, the 
Bridge Way, and he was taken up for dead. They 


were carrying him home as we were coming to. 


chureh, and I stayed behind to see what I could 
do, -I wer, in to speak to Mrs, Dempster, and _pre- 
pare her a little, but_she was not at home, Demp- 
ster, is. not dead, however; he was stunned with 
the fall. Pilgrim came in a few shinutes, and he 
says.the right leg is broken in two, places, , It’s 
likely to bea terrible ease, with his state of body.. 
Tt seems. he was more drunk than, usual, and the 

say he came along the Bridge Way flogging his 
horse like a madman, till at. last it. gave a, sudden 
wheel, and he was pitched out, The servants said 


‘they didn’t know where Mrs. Dempster was—she 
‘had been.away from home since yesterday morn- 


ing; but Mrs, Raynor knew.” 
“I know where she is,” said Mr. Tryan; but I 
think it will be better for her not to be told of this 


‘just yet.” 


“Ah, that.was what Pilgrim said, and so I 
TOUL He said it 
would be all the better if Mrs. Demster could be 
kept out.of the house for the present. Do. you 
know if anything new has happened _ between 


_Dempster and his wife lately? I was surprised to 


hear of her being at Paddiford Church this morn- 
4 ” ; 


«1 hes, something has happened ; but. I believe 
_ she is anxious that the particulars of his behavior 


towards her should not be known, She is at Mrs. 


_ Pettifer’s—there is no.reason for concealing that, 
_ since, ORR 

‘yesterday, when she was in very deep trouble, 
_she sent for, me.I, was very thankful she did 
B08 ed peerage great change of feeling 

gun in her, 


t has. happened to her husband; and 


has .be- 
ut she is.at, presentJjn that excitable 


_.state of mind, she has been. shaken by so man 


. to guard her from a, new, shock, if possible, 
‘am going now:to call upon her, and I shall see 


, anything 


painful emotions during the last. two. days, that. 
think it would-be ae for this evening’ at least, 


how she i850) soi py 3 | 
aye Mr, ‘Tn said Mr, Jerome, who had entered 
during dialogue, and had been standing by, 
listening, with a distressed face, “I shall, take it 
as a favor if. you'll let me. know if iver_there’s 
I can do for Mrs. Dempster. Eh, dear, 
what a world this is! I think I Ror ’em, fifteen 
ears ago—as happy a young couple as iver was; 
tod now, What's tt “ come to!. I was in a hurry 


. like to punish Dempster for pessecutin’, but there 


was a stronger hand at work nor mine.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jerome; but. don’t let us rejoice in 
punishment, even when the hand of God alone 
inflicts it, The best of us are but poor wretches 
just saved from shipwreck; can we feel anything 
but,awe and pity when we see a fellow-passenger 


swallowed by, the, waves ?” 
“Right, ri Mr. Tryan.. I’m over hot and 


hasty, that 1am. But I beg on you to tell Mrs, 


Dempster—I mean, in course, when you’ve an 
porunitnr tal her she’s a friend, at the 
ouse as she may send for any hour o’ the day.” 
“Yes; I shall have an op, 1 dare say, 
and I will remember your wish. _I think,” 
tinued Mr. turning to Mr. Landor, “I had 
‘better see Mr. Pilgrim on my way, and learn what 


But. 


JANET'S REPENTANCE 


there’s‘no one'can break 'the news to her’ so’ well 
as'you. T’ll walk with ‘you to Dempster’s’ door. 
J dare say Pilgrim is there still. Come, Mf. Jerome, 


you've got to go our way too, to fetch your, 


horse.” 


Mr. Pilgtim was in the passage giving s6me’ di- 


rections to his assistant, when, to his ‘surprise, he 
saw Mr. Tryan enter. They shook hands; for Mr. 
Pilgrim, never having joined the party of the Aunti- 
Tryanites, had no ground for resisting the growing 
conviction that the Evangelical curate was réally a 
good fellow, though he was a fool for not taking 
better care of himself, 

“Why, I didn’t expect to see you in your old 
enemy’s quarters,” he said to Mr, Tryan, “How- 


ever, it will be a good while before poor Démpster 


shows any fight again.” | 

““T came on Mrs. Dempster’s account,” said Mr. 
Tryan. “She is staying at Mrs. Pettifer’s ; she 
has had a great shock from some severé domestic 
trouble lately, and I think it will be wise to defer 
telling her of this dreadful event for a short 
time.” 

“Why, what has been up, eh?” said Mr. Pil- 
grim, whose curiosity was at once awakened. “She 
used to be no friend of yours. Has there been 
some split between them? It’s a new thing for 
her to turn round on him.” 

“Oh, merely an exaggeration of scenes that 
must often have happened before. But the ques- 
tion now is, whether you think there is any imme- 
diate danger of her husband's death; for in that 
case, I think, from what I have observed of ‘her 
feelings, she would be pained afterward to have 
been kept in ignorance.” 

“Well, there’s no telling in these cases, you 
know. I don’t apprehend speedy death, and it is 


not absolutely impossible that we may bring him |. 


round again. At present he’s in a state of apoplec- 
tie stupor; but if that subsides, delirium is almost 
sure to supervene, and we shall have some painful 
scenes. It’s one of those complicated cases in 
which the delirium is likely to be of the worst 
kind—meningitis and delirium tremens together— 
and we may have a good deal of trouble with him. 
If Mrs. Dempster were told, I should Say it would 
be désirable to persuade her to remain out of the 
house at present. She could do no good, you know. 
I’ve got nurses.” OTe | 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tryan, -“ That is what 
I wanted to know. Good-bye.” 

When Mrs. Pettifer opened the door for Mr. 
Tryan, he told her in a few words what ‘had hap- 


pened, and begged her to take an’ opportunity of , 


letting Mrs, Raynor know, that they might, if ‘pos- 
sible, concur in preventing a premature or sudden 
disclosure of the event to Janet. 

“Poor thing!” said Mrs. Pettifer. -“She’s not 
fit to hear any bad news; she’s very low this 
evening—worn out with feeling; and she’s not’had 
anything to keep her up, as she’s been used to, 


She seems frightened at the ‘thotight of being 


tempted to take it,” 
“Thank God for it! 

security.” sat 
When Mr, Tryan entered the parlor this time, 

Janet was again awaiting him eagerly, and her 


That’ fear is ‘her greatest 


pale, sad face was lighted up with a smile as she 


rose to meet him. But the next moment she said, 
with.a look of anxiety : 

“How very ill and tired you look! You have 
been working so hard all day, and yet you are come 
to talk to me. Oh, you are wearing yourself out. 
I must go and ask Mrs. Pettifer to come and make 
you have some supper. But this is my mother ; 
you have not seen her before, I think.” 

While Mr, Tryan was speaking to Mrs. Raynor, 
Janet hurried out, and he, seeing that this good- 
natured thoughtfulness on his behalf would help 
to counteract her depression, was not inclined to 
oppose her wish, but accepted .the supper Mrs. 
Pettifer offered him, quietly talking the while about 
a clothing club he was going to establish in Pad- 
diford, and the want of provident habits among the 


r. 
ey however, Mrs. Raynor said she must 
con- | go home for an hour to see how her little maiden 


was on, and Mrs. Pettifer left the room with 
her Sake the opportunity of telling her what had 


at'| iappéned 
8 alone’with MroTryan, she said: "| 
“By all means. If’ Mrs, Denipstér is to’ know, 


to Dempster. 


Ra gests in +5 

| band: Tam so'weak-—niy feelings change 'so from 
hour’to hour." This sadridngs” when’ ‘I’ felt’ so 
hopeful and-happy, I'thought F should like ‘te go 
back to him, and try to make up for what has 
been: in me... Ithought, now God Would 
help me,:and I should have you:to'teach and advise 
ine,/and I could bear thie troubles that would come, 
But since theh—all this. aftertioon and evening—I 
have had the same feélings I:used: to :have,. the 
same dread of his, anger and cruelty, and it seems 
to me asifI should never be able to bear it with- 
out falling into:the same sins, ‘and doing just what 
I did before. | Yet if it were settled ‘that I.should 
live apart /from him, I know it would always be 
a load on my mhind that I had shut myself! out. from 
going back to him. . It seems.a{ dreadful; thing in 
life; when anyone has been: so near to one asa hus- 
band for fifteen years, to part and be nothing to 
each other any more. | Surely that.is avery strong. 
tie, and I feel as if my duty can, never, lie. quite 
away- from it. It is very difficult to know what to. 
do: what ought I to'do?” 

‘““T.think it will, be well not to. take | any deci- 
sive step yet... Wait until your mind is. calmer. 
You might remain with your mother for a little: 
while. I think you have no real ground for fear- 

ing any annoyance from your husband at, present ; 
he has put himself too much in the wrong ; he will 
very likely leave you unmolested for, some time. 
Dismiss this difficult question from your mind just. 
now, if you: can, Every new pie may bring you 
new grounds for decision ; and. what is most need- 
ful for your. health of. mind is repose from that. 
haunting anxiety about the future, which has been 
preying on you. Cast yourself on God, and. trust. 
that he will direct you : he will make your duty clear 
to you, if you wait submissively on him.” 

“ Yes; Iwill wait_a little, as you tell me, . I will 
go to my mother’s to-morrow, and pray to be 
guided rightly. You will pray for me, too.” 


CHAPTER) -XXIIL. & | 


J 30 old : FI 
Tux next. morning Janet was so much calmer, 
and.at breakfast spoke so. decidedly of Z sed 
her mother’s, that Mrs. Pettifer and. Mra, Raynor: 
agreed it would be wise to let her, know by degrees 
what had_ befallen her husband, since as soon as 
she went out there would be danger of her meet- 
ing some one who would betray. the fact.. But Mrs. 
Raynor thought it would be well first’ to call at. 
Dempster’s and ascertain how he was; so she said 
to Janets 7 ,:.: Tae 
“ My dear, I'll go home first, aud see. to things, 
and get your room ready, You needn’t come. yet, 
you. know.. I shall be back again in an hour or 
so, and we.can go together.” =. on pian 
“Oh, no,” said Mrs, Pettifer, “Stay with me 
me till evening. I shall be lost withotit you. You 
needn’t go till quite evening” 
Janet had dipped into the “Life of Henry 
“Martyn,” which Mrs, Pettifer had from the Pad- 
diford Lending Library, and her interest was so ar- 
rested by that pathetic missionary story, that she 
readily acquiesced in both propositions, and Mrs. 
Raynor set out. 

e had been gone more than an hour, and ‘it 
was nearly twelve o’clock, when Janet ‘put down 
her book ; and'‘after sitting meditatively for some 
minutes with her eyes unconsciously fixed on the 
opposite wall, she rcse, went to her bedtoom, and, 
hastily putting on her bonnet and shawl, came 
down to Mrs. Pettifer, who was busy in the 
kitchen. vA 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “tell mother, when 
she comes, back, I’m gone to see what has become 
of those poor Lakins in Butcher Lane. I know 
they’re half starving, and Pve neglected them so, 
lately. And then I think Pll go on to Mrs. Crewe. 
I want to see the dear litthe woman, and tell her 
myself about my going to hear Mr. Tryan, She. 
won’t feel it half so much if I tell her myself,” 

“ Won't you wait till your mother comes, or put. 
it off till to-morrow ?” said Mrs. Pettifer, alarmed. 
You'll hardly be back in time for dinner, if you. 
get “ = Mrs. Pasi ree you'll have to 

y your husband’s, you know; and yesterday 
Lecagi so afraid of seeing hives,” . s 
“Oh, Robert will be shut up at the office now, 


When Janet ‘was left. 
what todo dbduitom y his. 


JANET’S REPENTANCE. «, 


€ he’s not gone, out of the town.) I must go—I}. . ..in your. purse... .running. out of your 


feel I must be doing something for some one—not 
be a mere useless log any longer, ‘Ive been. read- 
ing about that wonderful Henry Martyn; he’s just 
like Mr. Tryan—wearing himself out for other peo- 
ple, and I sit. thinki 
must go. Good-bye; I shall be, back soon,” | 

She ran off before Mrs. Pettifer could utter an- 
other word of dissuasion, leaving the good woman 
in considerable anxiety lest this new impulse of 
Janet’s should frustrate all precautions to save her 
from a sudden shock. 

Janet having paid her visit in Butcher Lane 
turned again into Orchard street on her way to 
Mrs. Crewe’s, and was thinking, rather sadly, that 
her mother’s economical housekeeping would leave 
mo abundant surplus to be sent to the hungry La- 
kins, when she saw Mr. Pilgrim in advance of her 
on the other side of the street. He was walking 
at arapid pace, and when he reached Dempster’s 
door, he turned and entered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr. Pilgrim would never 
enter in that way unless there were some one very 
illin the house. It was her husband; she felt 
certain of it at once. Something had happened to 
him. Without a moment’s pause, she ran across 
the street, opened the door, and entered. There 
was no one in the passage. The dining-room door 
was wide open—no one was there. Mr. Pilgrim, 
then, was already up stairs, She rushed up at 
once to DempSster’s room—her own room. The 
door was open, and she paused in pale horror at 
the sight before her, which seemed to stand out 
only with the more appalling distinctness because 
the noonday light was darkened to twilight in the 
chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using their utmost 
force to hold Dempster in bed, while the medical 
assistant was applying a sponge to his head, and 
Mr. Pilgrim was busy adjusting some apparatus in 
the background. Dempster’s face was purple and 
swollen, his eyes dilated, and fixed with a look of 
dire terror on something he seemed to see ap- 
proaching him from the iron closet. He trembled 
violently, and struggled as if to jump out of bed. 

“Let me go! let me go!” he said in a loud, 
hoarse whisper, ‘“ She’s coming... . she’s cold 

', « «She's dead. . . .she’ll strangle me with her 
black hair! Ah!” he shrieked aloud, “her hair is 
all serpents. ...they’re black serpents. ... 
they hiss... . .they hiss."... let me go. . . .let me 
go. . . .khe wants to drag me with her cold arms 
. +. -her arms are serpents, , . .they are great 
white serpents... . .they’ll twine round me... . 
she wants to drag me into the cold water. . . .her 
bosomis cold... .it is black... .it is all ser- 
pents |” 

“No, Robert,” Janet cried in tones of yearning 
pity, rushing to the side of the bed, and stretching 
ont her arms towards him, “no, here is Janet. She 
is not déead—she forgives you.” 

Dempster’s maddened senses seemed to receive 
some new impression from her appearance. The 
terror gave way to rage. 

_“ Ha, you sneaking hypocrite!” he burst out, in 
py es ti “ you threaten Me. . . .you mean 
to have your revenge on me, do you? Do your 
worst! I’ve got the law on my side. . . .I know 
the law..... YVll hunt you down like a hare. . . 
prove it... .prove that I was tampered with 
prove that I took “he money. . . .prove it. . . .you 
can prove nothing, . . .you d—d psalm-singing 

ts} Dll make a fireunder you, and smoke 
off the whole pack of you. . . .I’ll sweep you up. 
Tl) grind you to powder. . . .small powder.” (here 
his voice dropped to a low tone of shuddering dis- 
gust). . .“powder on the bed clothes, . . .running 
about ....black lice, .. they are coming in swarms 
. .. Janet! come and take them away. . . .curse 
you ! why don’t you come? Janet!” 

Poor Janet was knoeling by the bed, with her 
face buried in her hands. She almost wished her 
worst moment back again rather than this. It 
seemed as if her husband was already imprisoned 
in misery, and she could not reach him—his ear 
deaf forever to the sounds of Jove and forgivoness. 
His sins had -nade a hard crust. xeund his soul; 
her pitying voice could not pierce it. 

“Not there, isn’t she?” he went on, in a defiant 
tone. “Why do youask me where she is? I'll 
have every drop of yellow blood out of your veins 
af you come questioning me! your blood is yellow 


back open. 


purse... What! youre changing into toads, 


are you? They’re crawling. .. .they’re flying... .. 


they’re flying about my heap... .the toads are 


flying about! Hostler! hostler! bring out my gig 
of ‘nothing but myself. I]... 


-bring it out, you lazy beast.'. ...ha! you'll 
follow me, will you?,....yowll fly about my 
oead. . . .you’ve got fiery tongues... . Hostler! 
curse you! why don’t you come? Janet l come 
and take the toads away. ... Janet!” 

This last time he uttered her name with such a 
shriek of terror, that Janet involuntarily started 
up from her knees, and stood as if petrified by the 
horrible vibration. Dempster stared wildly in si- 
lence for some moments ; then he spoke again ina 
hoarse whisper : 

“Dead... .is she dead? She did it, then. 
She buried herself in the iron chest. . . . she left 
her clothes out, though. . . .she isn’t dead... . 
why do you pretend she’s dead?. . . . she’s com- 
ing. . . . she’s coming out of the, iron closet. . . . 
there are the black serpents, ...stop her.... 
let me go. . ...stop her. . . .she wants to drag 
me away into the cold black water. . . . her bosom 
is black, . . . it is all serpents. . . . they are get- 
ting longer. . . . the great white serpents are ge 
ting longer !” 

Here Mr. Pilgrim came forward with the appar- 
atus to bind him, but Dempster’s struggles became 
more and more violent. ‘ Hostler! hostler!” he 
shouted, “bring out the gig. . . . give the whip !” 
—and bursting loose from the strong hands that 
held him, he began to flog the bed-clothes furiously 
with his right arm. 

“Get along, you lame brute !—sc—sc—sc | that’s 
it! there you go! They think they’ve outwitted 
me, do they? The sneaking idiots! I'll be up with 
them by-and-by! Ill make them say the Lord’s 
Prayer backward. ... . I'll pepper them so that 
the devil shall eat them raw. . . .se—se—sc— 
we shall see who'll be the winner yet... . .get 
along, you d—d limping beast. . . . I'M lay your 
... PU’— 

He raised himself with a stronger effort than 
ever to flog the bedclothes, and fell back in con- 
vulsions, Janet gave a scream, and sunk on her 
knees again. She thought he was dead. 

As soon as Mr. Pilgrim’ was able to give her a 
moment’s attention, he came to her, and taking 
her by the arm, attempted to draw her gently out 
of the room. 

“ Now, may dear Mrs. Dempster, set. me persuade 
yon not to remain in the room at present. We 
shall soon relieve these symptoms, I hope; it. is 
nothing but the delirium that. ordinarily attends 
such cases.”” ” 

“Qh, what 1s the matter ?' what brought it on ?” 

“He fell out of the gig; the right leg is broken. 
It is a terrible accident, and I don’t disguise that 
there is considerable danger attending it, owing to 
the state of the brain. But Mr, Dempster has a 
strong constitution, you know; in a few days these 
symptoms may be allayed, and he may do well. 
Let me beg of you to keep out of the room at pres- 
ent: you can do no good. until Mr. Dempster is bet- 
ter, and able to know you. But you ought not to 
be alone ; let me advise you to have Mrs, Raynor 
with you,” 

“Yes, I will send for mother. But you. must 
not object to my being in the room. [I shall, be very 
quiet now, only just at first the shock was so great ; 
I knew nothing about it. I can help the nurses a 
great deal; I can put the cold things to his head. 
He may be sensible for a moment and know me. 
Pray do not say any more against it; my heart is 
set on being with him.” - 

Mr. Pilgrim gave way, and Janet, naving. sent 
for her mother and put off her bonnet and shawl, 
returned to take her place by the side of her hus- 
band’s bed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Day after day, with only short intervals of rest, 
Janet kept her place in that sad chamber. No 
wonder the sick-room and the lazaretto have so of- 
ten been a refuge from the tossings of intellectual 
doubt—a place of repose for the worn and wound- 
ed spirit. Here is a duty about which all creeds and 
all philosophies are of one; here, at least, the con- 
science will not be dogged by doubt, the benign 
impulse will not be checked by adverse theory; 


here you may begin to act without setting any prelim, > 


inary question: To moisten. the sufferer’s parched - 
lips through the long night watches, to. bear up the 
drooping head, to lift the helpless limbs, to divine © 
the want “that.can find no utterance beyond the 
feeble motion of the hand or beseeching glance of 
the eye—these are offices that demand no self-. 


questionings, no casuistry, no assent to proposi- 


tions, no weighing of consequences. Within the 
four walls where the stir and glare of the world are 
shut out, and every voice is subdued, where a human 
being lies prostrate, thrown on the tender mercies of 
his fellow, the moral relation of man.to man is 
reduced to its utmost clearness and simplicity; 
bigotry cannot confuse it, theory cannot pervert it, 
passion, awed into quiescence, can neither pollute 
nor perturb it. As we bend over. the sick-bed, 
all the forces of our nature rush towards the chan- 
nels of piety, of patience, and of love, and sweep 
down the miserable choking drift of our quarrels, our 
debates, our would-be wisdom, and our clamorous 
selfish desires. Thjs blessing of serene freedom 
from the importunities of opinion lies in all sim- 
ple direct acts of mercy, and is one source of that 
sweet calm which is often felt by the watcher in 
the sick-room, even when the duties there are of a 
hard and terrible kind, 

Something of that benign result was felt by Ja- 
net during’ her tendance in her husband’s cham- 
ber. When the first heart-piercing hours were over, 
when her horror at -his delirium was no longer 
fresh, she began to be conscious 6f her. relief from 
the burden of decision as to her future course. 
The question that agitated her about returning to 
her husband had been solved ina moment; and 
this illness, afterall, might be the herald of anoth- 
er blessing, just as that dreadful midnight when 
she stood an outcast in cold and darkness had been 
followed by the dawn of a new hope. Robert 
would get better; this illness might alter him; he 
would be a long time feeble, needing help, walking 
with a crutch, perhaps, She would wait on him with 
such tenderness, such all-forgiving love, that the 
old harshness and cruelty must melt away forever 
under the heart-sunshine she would pour around 
him. Her bosom heaved at the thought, and 
delicious tears fell. Janet’s was a nature in which | 
hatred and revenge could find no place; the long . 
bitter years drew half their bitterness from the 
ever-living remembrance of the too short years of . 
love that went before; and the thought that her _ 


husband would never put her hand to his lips again, 


and recall the days when they sat on the grass to- 
gether, and he laid scarlet poppies on her. ack 
hair, and called. her his gipsy queen, seemed to. 
send a tide of loving oblivion over all the harsh 
and stony space they have traversed since. . The 
Divine love that had already shone upon her would - 
be with her ; she would lift up her soul continual- 
ly for help ; Mr. Tryan, she knew, would pray for _ 
her. If she felt herself failing, she would confess . 
it to him at once; if her feet began to slip,’there 
was that stay for her to cling to. Oh, she could 
never be drawn back into that cold damp vault of _ 
sin and despair again. She had felt the morni 
sun, she had tasted the sweet pure air of trust an 
penitence and submission, Piyay iit 
These were the thoughts passing through Ja- 
net’s mind as she hovered about her husband’s bed, 
and these were the, hopes she poured. out to Mr. - 
Tryan when he called to see her. It was so evident - 
that they were strengthening her in her new strug- 
gle—they shed such a glow of calm enthusiasm. 
over her face as she spoke of them, that Mr. Tryan 
could not bear to throw on them the chill of pre- 
monitory doubts, though a previous conversation 
he had had with Mr. Pilgrim had convinced him 
that there was not the faintest probability of 
Dempster’s recovery. Poor Janet did not know 
the significance of the changing symptoms; and 
when, after the lapse of a week, the delirium be- 
gdh to lose some of its violence, and to be inter- 
rupted by longer and longer intervals of stupor, she 
tried to think that these might be steps on the way - 
to recovery, and she shrunk from questioning Mr. 
Pilgrim lest he should confirm the fears that began 
to get predominance in her mind. But before 
many days were past, he thought it right not to al- 
low her to blind herself any longer. One day—it 
was just about noon, when bad news always seems 
most sickening—he led her from her husdand’s 
chamber into the opposite drawing-room, where 
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Mrs. Raynor was sitting, and said to her, in that 
low tone of sympathetic feeling which sometimes 
gave a sudden air of gentleness to this rough 
man : 

“My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is right’in these 
cases, you know, to be prepared for the worst. I 
think I shall be saving you pain by preventing you 
from entertaining any false hopes, and Mr. Demp- 
ster’s state is now such that I fear we must con- 
sider recovery impossible. The affection of the 
brain might not have been hopeless, but, you see, 
there is a terrible complication ; and, I am grieved 
to say, the broken limb is mortifying.” 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. That fu- 
ture of love and forgiveness would never come,then ; 
he was going out of her sight forever where her 
pity could never reach him. She turned cold, and 
trembled. 

“But do you think he will die,” she said, “ with- 
out ever coming to himself? without ever knowing 
me?” 

“One cannot say that with certainty. It is not 
impossible that the cerebral oppression may sub- 
side, and that he may become conscious. If there 
is anything you would wish to be said or done in 
that case, it would be well to be prepared. I should 
think,” Mr. Pilgrim continued, turning to Mrs. 
Raynor, “Mr. Dempster’s affairs are likely to be in 
order—his will is ”- 

'“ Oh, I wouldn’t have him troubled about those 
things,” interrupted Janet; “he has no relations 
but quite distant ones—no one but me. I wouldn’t 
take up the time with that. I only want to” 

‘She was unable to finish ; she felt Her sobs rising, 
and left the room. “O God!” she said, inwardly, 
“is not thy love greater than mine? Have mercy 
on him! have mercy on him!” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten days after the 
fatal accident. By the following Sunday Dempster 
was ina state of rapidly increasing prostration ; 
and when Mr. Pilgrim, who, in turn with his as- 
sistant, had slept in the house from the beginning, 
came in, about half past ten, as usual, he scarcely 
believed that the feebly struggling life would last 
out till morning. For the last few days he had 
been administering stimulants to relieve the ex- 
haustion which had succeeded the alterations of 
delirium and stupor. This slight office was all that 
now remained to be done for the patient; so at 
eleven o’clock Mr. Pilgrim went to bed, having 
given directions to the nurse, and desired her to call 
him if’ any change took place, or if Mrs. Dempster 
desired his presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to leave the room. 
She was yearning and watching for a moment in 
which her husband’s eyes would rest consciously 
be her, and he would know that she had forgiven 


“How he was since that terrible Monday, 
néarly a fortnight ago! Helay motionless, but for 
the irregular breathing that stirred his broad 
chest and thick muscular neck. His features were 
no longer purple and swollen ; they were pale, sunken 
and haggard. A cold perspiration stood in beads on 
the protuberant forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionlesss on the bedclothes. It was 
better to see the hands so than convulsively pick- 
ing the air, as they had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed through the 
long hours of candle-light watching the uncon- 
scious half-closed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keeping her left 
hand on the cold, unanswering right hand that lay 
besidé her on the bedclothes. She was almost as 
pale as her dying husband, and there were dark 
lines under her eyes, for this was the third night 
since she had taken off her clothes ; but the eager 
straining gaze of her dark eyes, and the acute sen- 
sibility that lay in every line about her mouth, 
made a strange contrast with the blank unconscious- 
ness and emaciated animalism of the face she was 
watching. ; A 

There was profund stillness in the house. She 
heard no sound but her husband’s breathing and 
the ticking of the watch on the mantle-piece. The 
candle, placed high up, shed a soft light down on 
the one object she cared to see. There was a smell 
of brandy in the room; it was given to her husband 
from time to time; but this smell, which at first 
had produced in her a faint, shuddering sensation, 
was now becoming indifferent to her; she did not 
even perceive it; she was too unconscious of her- 


self to feel either temptations or accusations. She 
only felt that the husband of her youth was dying; 
far, far out of her reach, as if she were standing 
helpless on the shore while he was sinking in the 
black storm-waves; she only yearned for one mo- 
ment in which she might satisfy the deep, forgiving 
pity of her soul by one look of love, one word of 
tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were so persistent 
that she could not measure the hours, and it was a 
surprise to her when the nurse put out the candle 
and let in the faint morning light. Mrs. Raynor, 
anxious about Janet, was already up, and now 
brought in some fresh coffee for her; and Mr. 
Pilgrim, having awaked, had hurried on his 
clothes and was coming in to see how Dempster 
was. 

This change from candle-light to morning, this 
recommencement of the same round of things that 
had happened -yesterday, was a discouragement 
rather than a relief to Janet. She was more con- 
scious of her chill weariness ; the new light thrown 
on her husband’s face seemed to reveal the still 
work that death had been doing through the night ; 
a felt her last lingering hope that he would ever 

ow her again forsake her. 

But now, Mr. Pilgrim, having felt the pulse, was 
putting some brandy in a teaspoon between Demp- 
ster’s lips; the brandy went down and his breath- 
ing became freer. Janet noticed the change, and 
her heart beat faster-as she leaned forward to 
watch him. Suddenly a slight movement, like the 
passing away of a shadow, was visible in his face, 
and he opened his eyes full on Janet. 

Tt was almost like meeting him again on the 


you know,” said Mr. Pilgrim, whose good-wiit 
toward Janet was just now quite above that tem- 
perate point at which he could indulge his femi- 
nine patients with a little judicious detraction. 
“T feel sure she has not taken any stimulants all 
through her husband’s illness; and she has been 
constantly in the way of them. I can see she 
sometimes suffers a good deal of depression for 
want of them—it shows all the more resolution in 
her. Those cures are rare; but I’ve known them 
happen sometimes with people of strong will.” 

Mrs, Lowme took an opportunity of retailing 
Mr. Pilgrim’s conversation to Mrs. Phipps, who, 
as a victim of Pratt and plethora, could rarely 
enjoy that pleasure at first-hand. Mrs. Phipps 
was a woman of decided opinions, though of 
wheezy utterance. 

“For my part,” she remarked, “I’m glad to hear 
there’s any likelihood of improvement in Mrs. Demp- 
ster; but I think the way things have turned out 
seems to show that she was more to blame than 
people thought she was; else, why should she feel 
so much about her husband? And Dempster, I 
understand, has left his wife nearly all his property 
to do as she likes with; that isn’t behaving like 
such a very bad husband. I don’t believe Mrs. 
Dempster ean have had so’ much provocation as 
they pretended. I’ve known husbands who’ve laid 
plans for tormenting their wives when they’re 
under ground—tying up their money, and hinder- 
ing them from marrying again. Not that J should 
ever wish to marry again; I think one husband in 
one’s life is enough, in all conscien¢e”—here she 


‘| threw a fierce glance at the amiable Mr. Phipps, 


who was innocently delighting himself with the 


resurrection morning, after the night of the grave. | facetia in the Rotherby Guardian, and thinking 


“ Robert, do you know me?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and there was a 
faintly pereeptible motion of the lips, as if be 
wanted to speak: 

But the moment of speech was forever gone— 
the moment for asking pardon of her, if he wanted 
to ask it. Could he read the full forgiveness that 
was written in her eyes? She never knew; for, 
as she was bending to kiss him, the thick veil of 
death fell between them, and her lips touched a 
corpse. 


‘CHAPTER XXV. 


Tur faces looked very hard and unmoved that 
surrounded Dempster’s grave, while old Mr. Crewe 
read the burial-service in his low, broken voice. 
The pall-bearers were such men as Mr. Pittman, 
Mr. Lowme, and Mr. Budd—men whom Dempster 
had called his friends while he was in life; and 
worldly faces never look so worldly as at a funeral. 
They have the effect of granting incongruity as 
the sound of a coarse voice breaking the solemn 
silence of night. 

The one face that had sorrow in it was covered 
by a thick crape veil, and the sorrow was sup- 
pressed and silenf. No one knew how deep it was; 
for the thought in most of her neighbors’ minds 
was, that Mrs. Dempster could hardly have had 
better fortune than to lose a bad husband who had 
left her the compensation of a good income. They 
found it difficult to conceive that her husband’s 
death could be felt by her otherwise than as a 
deliverance. The person who was most thoroughly 
convinced that Janet’s grief was deep and real 
was Mr. Pilgrim, who in general was not at all 
weakly given to a belief in disinterested feeling. 

“That woman has a tender heart,” he was fre- 
quently heard to observe in his morning ronnds 
about this time. “I used to think there was a 
great deal of palaver in her, but you may depend 
upon it there’s no pretence about her. If he’d 
been the kindest husband in the world she 
couldn’t have felt more. There’s a great deal of 
good in Mrs. Dempster—a great deal of good.” 

“T always said so,” was Mrs. Lowme’s reply, 
when he made the observation to her; “she was 
always so very full of pretty attentions to me 
when I was ill, But they tell me now she’s 
turned Tryanite; if that’s it, we sha’n’t agree 
again.» It’s very inconsistent in her, I think, 
turning round in that way, after being the foremost 
to laugh at the Tryanite cant, and especially in a 
woman of her habits; she should cure herself of 
them before she pretends to be over-religious.” 

“Well, I think she means to cure herself, do 


the editor must be a droll fellow—* but it’s ag. 
gravating to be tied up in that way. © Why, 
they say Mrs. Dempster will have as good as six 
hundred a year at least. A fine thing for her, that 
was a poor girl without a farthing to her fortune. 
It’s well if she doesn’t make ducks and drakes of 
it somehow.” ‘ 

Mrs. Phipps’s view of Janet, however, was far 
from being the prevalent one in Milby. Even 
neighbors who had no strong personal. interest in 
her could hardly see the noble-looking woman in 
her widow’s dress, with a sad, sweet gravity in her 
face, and not be touched with fresh admiration for 
her, and not feel, at least vaguely, that she had 
entered on a new life, in which it was a sort of 
desecration to allude to the painful past. And the 
old friends who had a real regard for her, but 
whose cordiality had been repelled or chilled of 
late years, now came round her with hearty demon- 
strations of affection. Mr. Jerome felt that his 
happiness had asubstantial addition, now he could 
once more call on that “nice little woman, Mrs. 
Dempster,” and think of her with rejoicing instead 
of sorrow. The Pratts lost no time:in’returning to 
the footing of old-established fri ‘with Janet 
and her mother; and Miss Pratt felt it incumbent 
on her, on ali suitable occasions, to deliver a very 
emphatic approval of the remarkable's h of 
mind she understood Mrs. Dempster to be exhibit- 
ing. The Miss Limnets were eager to meet’ Mr. 
Tryan’s wishes by greeting Janet as one who was 
likely to be a sister in religious feeling and good 
works; and Mrs, Linnet was so eably surprised 
by the fact that Dempster had left his wife the 
money “in that handsome way, to do what she 
liked with it,” that she even included Dempster 
himself, and his villainous discovery of the flaw 
in her title to Pye’s Croft, in her magnanimous 
oblivion of past offences. She and Mrs. Jerome 
agreed over a friendly cup of tea that there 
were “a many husbands as was very fine-spoken 
an’ all that, am’ yet. all the while kep’ a will 
locked up from you as tied you up as tight as 
anything. I assure you,” Mrs. Jerome continued, 
dropping her voice in a confidential manner, 
“T know no more to this day about Mr. Jerome’s 
will nor the child as is unborn. I’ve no fears 
about a income—I’m well aware Mr. Jerome ud 
niver leave me.stret for that; but I should like to 
hey a thousand or two at my own disposal ; it makes 
a widow a deal more looked on.” 

Perhaps this ground of respect to widows might 
not be entirely without its influence on the Milby 
mind, and might do something towards conciliate 
ing those more aristocratic acquaintances of Ja 
net’s, who would otherwise have been inclined to 
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take the severest view of her apostasy towards 
Evangelicalism. Errors look so very ugly in per- 
sons of small’ means—one feels they are taking 
quite a liberty in going astray; whereas people of 
fortune may naturally indulge in a few delin- 
quencies. ‘They've got the money for it,” 
as the girl: said of her mistress who had 
made herself ill with pickled salmon. How- 
ever it may have been, there was not an ac- 
quaintance of Janet’s in Milby that did not 
offer her civilities in the early days of her widow- 
hood. Even the severe Mrs. Phipps was not an 
exception; for Heaven knows what would become 
of our sociality if we never visited people we speak 
ill of; we should live, like Egyptian kermits, in 
crowded solitude. 

Perhaps the attentions most grateful to Janet 
were those of her old friend. Mrs. Crewe, whose at- 
tachment to her favorite proved quite too strong 
for any resentment she might be supposed to feel 
on the score of Mr. Tryan, The little deaf old lady 
couldn’t do without her accustomed visitor, whom 
she had seen grow up from child to woman, always 


so willing to chat with her and tell her all the news, | . 


though she was deaf; while other people. thought 
it tiresome to shout in her ear, and irritated her by 
recommending ear-trumpets of various construe- 
tion. : 

All this friendliness was very precious to Janet. 
She was conscious of the aid it gave her in the 
self-conquest which was the blessing she prayed 
for with every fresh morning. The chief strength 
of her nature lay in her affection, which colored 
all the rest of her mind; it gave’ a personal sister- 
ly tenderness ‘to her acts of: benevolence; it made 
her cling with tenacity to every object that had 
once stirred her kindly emotions. ~Alas! it was 
unsatisfied, wounded affection that had made her 
trouble greater than she could bear. And now 
there was no check to the full flow of that plente- 
ous current in her nature—no gnawing, no secret 
anguish—no overhanging terror—no inward shame. 
Friendly faces beamed on her; she felt thatfriend- 
ly-hearts were approving her and wishing her well, 
and that mild sunshine of good-will fell beneficient- 
ly on her new hopes and efforts, as the clear, shin- 
ing after rain fallson the tender leaf-buds of spring, 
and wins them from promise to fulfilment. 

And she needed these secondary helps, for her 
wrestling with her past self was not always easy. 
The strong emotions from which the life of a 
human being receives a new bias win their vic- 
tory as the sea wins his; though their advance 
may be sure, they will often, after a mightier 
wave than usual, seem to-roll back so far as to 


Jose all-the ground they had made. Janet showed 


the strong bent of her will by taking every out- 
ward precaution against the occurréfice of a temp- 
tation. Her mother was now her constant com- 
panion, having shut up her little dwelling and come 
to reside in Orchard Street; and Janet gave all 
dangerous keys into her keeping, entreating her to 
lock them away in some secret place. ‘Whenever 
the too well-known depression and craving threat- 
ened her, she would seek a refuge in what had al- 
ways been her purest enjoyment—in visiting one 
of -her poor neighbors, in carrying some food or 
comfort to a sick-bed, in cheering with her smile 
some of the familiar dwellings up the dingy back- 
lanes. But the great source of courage, the great 
heip to perseverence, was the sense that she had a 
friend and teacher in Mr. Tryan. She could con- 
fess her difficulties to him; she knew he prayed 
for her; she had always before her the prospect of 
soon seeing him, and hearing words of admonition 
and comfort, that came to her charged with a di- 
vine power such as she had never found in human 
words before. _ 

So the time passed, till it was far on in May, 
nearly a month after her husband’s death, when, 
as she and her mother were seated peacefully at 
breakfast in the dining-room, lookihg through the 
open window at the old-fashioned garden, where 
the grass-plot was now whitened with apple blos- 
soms, aletter was brought in for Mrs. Raynor. 

“Why, there’s the Thurston post-mark on it,” 
she said. “It must be about your aunt Anna, 
Ah, so it is, poor thing! she’s been taken worse 
this last day or two, and has asked them to send 
for me. That dropsy is carrying her off at last, I 
dare say. Poor thing! it will be a happy release. 
I must go, my dear—she’s your father’s last sis- 


ter—though I’m sorry to leave you. However, 
perhaps I shall not have to stay more than a night 
or two.” 

Janet looked distressed as she said, “ Yes, you 
must go, mother. But I don’t know what I shall 
do without you. I think I shall ran in to Mrs. 
Pettifer, and ask her to come and stay with me 
while you’re away. I’m sure she will.” 

At twelve o’clock, Janet, having seen her moth- 

er in the coach that was to carry her to Thurston, 
called, on her way back, at’ Mrs. Pettifer’s, but 
found, to her great disappointment, that her old 
friend was gone out for the day. So she wrote on 
a leaf of her pocket-book an urgent request that 
Mrs. Pettifer would come and stay with her while 
her mother was away; and, desiring the servant- 
girl to give it to her mistress as soon as'she ¢ame 
home, walked to the vicarage to sit with Mrs. 
Crewe, thinking to relieve in this: way the feeling 
of desolateness and undefined fear that was taking 
possession of her on being left alone for the first 
time since that great crisis in her life. And Mrs. 
Crewe, too, was not at home. 
Janet, with a sense of discouragement for 
which she rebuked herself as childish, walked 
sadly home again; and’ when’she entered the va- 
cant dining-room she could not help bursting into 
tears. It is such vagué, undefinable states of sus- 
ceptibility as this—states-of excitement or depres- 
sion, half mental, half physical—that determine 
many a tragedy in°women’s lives. Janet could 
searcely eat anything at her solitary dinner; she 
tried to fix her attention on a book in vain; she 
walked about the garden, and felt the very sun- 
shine melancholy. 

Between four and five o’clock old Mr. Pittman 
called, and joined her in the garden, where she had 
heen sitting for some time under one of the great 
apple-trees, thinking how Robert, in his best moods, 
used to take little mamsey to look at the cucum- 
bers, or to see the Alderney ‘cow with its calf in the 
paddock. The tears and sobs had come again at 
these thoughts; and when Mr. Pittman approached 
her she was feeling languid and exhausted. But 
the old gentleman’s sight and sensibility were 
obtuse, and, to Janet’s satisfaction, he showed no 
consciousness that she was in grief. 

“T have a task to impose upon you, Mrs. Demp- 
ster,” he said, with a certain toothless pomposity 
habitual to him; “I want-you to look over those 
letters again in Dempster’s bureau, and see if you 
can find one from Poole about the mortgage on 


those houses at Dingley. It will be worth twenty 


pounds, if you can find it; and I don’t know where 
it can be, if it isn’t among those letters in the 
bureau. I’ve looked everywhere at the office for 
it. I’m going home now, but I’ll call again to- 
morrow, if you'll be good enough to look in the 
meantime.” 

Janet said she would look directly, and turned 
with Mr. Pittman into the house. But the search 
would take her some time, so he bade her good- 
bye, and she went at once to a bureau which stood 
in a small back room, where Dempster used some- 
times to write letters and receive people who came 
on business out of office-hours. She had looked 
through the contents of the bureau more than 
once; but to-day, on removing the last bundle of 
letters from one of the compartments, she saw 
what she had never seea before, a small nick in the 
wood, made in the shape of a thumb nail, evidently 
intended as a means of pushing aside the movable 
back of the compartment. In her examination 
hitherto she had not found such a letter as Mr. 
Pittman had described—perhaps there might be 
more letters behind this slide. She pushed it back 
at once and saw—no letters, but a small spirit-de- 
canter, half full of pale brandy, Dempster’s habit- 
ual drink. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet through all her 
members; it seemed to master her with the inevi- 
table force of strong fumes that flood our senses 
before we are aware. Her hand was on the de- 
canter ; pale and excited, she was lifting it out of 
its niche, when, with a start and a shudder, she 
dashed it to the ground, and the room was filled 
with the odor of the spirit. Without staying to 
shut up the bureau, she rushed out of the room, 
snatched up her bonnet and mantle which lay in 
the dining-room, and hurried out of the house. 

Where should she go? In what place would 
this demon that nad re-entered her be scared 


back again? She walked rapidly along the street 
in the direction of the church. She was soon at 
the gate of the church-yard ; she passed through it, 
and made her away across the graves to a spot she 
knew—a spot where the turf had been stirred not 
long before, where a tomb was to be erected soon. 
It was very near the church wall, on the side which 
now lay in deep shadow, quite shut out from the 
rays of the western sun by a projecting buttress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. It was a sombre 
spot. A thick hedge, surmounted by elm-trees, 
was in front of her; a projecting buttress on each 
side. But she wanted to shut out even these ob- 
jects. Her thick crape veil was dogvn; but she 
closed her eyes behind it, and pressed her hands 
upon them. She wanted to summon up the vision 
of the past; she wanted to lash the demon out of 
her soul with the stinging memories of the by-gone 
misery; she wanted to renew the old horror and 
the old anguish, that she might throw herself with 
the more desperate clinging energy at the foot of 
the cross, where the Divine Sufferer would impart 
divine strength. She tried to recall those first bit- 
ter moments of shame, whieh were like the shud- 
dering discovery of the leper that the dire taint is 
upon him; the deeper and deeper lapse; the on- 
coming of settled despair; the awful moments by 
the bedgide of ‘her’self-maddened husband. And 
then she tried to live through, with a remembrance 
made more vivid by that contrast, the blessed hours 
of hope and joy and peace that had come to her of 
late, since her whole soul had been’ bent towards 
the attainment of purity and holiness. ; 

But now, when the paroxysm of temptation was 
past, dread and despondency began to thrust them- 
selves, like cold, heavy mists, between her and the 
heaven to which she wanted to look for light and 
guidance. The temptation would come again— 
that rush of desire might overmaster her the next 
time—she would slip back again into that deep, 
slimy pit from which she had been once rescued, 
and there might be no deliverance for her more. 
Her prayers did not help her, for fear predominated 
over trust ; she had no confidence that the aid she 
sought would be given; the idea of her future fall 
had grasped her mind too strongly. Alone, in this 
way, she was powerless. If she could see Mr. Try- 
an, if she could confess all to him, she might gather 
hone again, She must see him; she must go to 

im. 

Janet rose from the ground, and walked away 
with a quick, resolved step. She had been seated 
there a long while, and the sun had already sunk. 
It was late for her to walk to Paddiford and go to 
Mr. Tryan’s, where she had never called before ; 
but there was no other way of seeing him that 
evening, and she could not hesitate about it. She 
walked towards a foot-path through the fields, 
which would take her to Paddiford without oblig- 
ing her to go through the town. The way was rather 
long, but she preferred it, because it left less 


probability of her meeting acquaintances, and she 


shrunk from having to speak to anyone. _ 

The evening red had nearly faded by the time 
Janet knocked at Mrs. Wagstaff’s door. The good 
woman looked surprised to see her at that hour ; 
but Janet’s mourning weeds and the painful agita- 
tion of her face quickly brought the second thought, 
that some urgent trouble had sent her there. 

“Mr. Tryan’s just come in,” she said. “If you'll 
step into the parlor, I'll go up and tell him you're 
here. He seemed very tired and poorly.” 

At another time Janet would have felt distress 
at the idea that she was disturbing Mr. Tryan when. 
he required rest; but now her need was too great 
for that; she could feel nothing but a sense of 
coming relief, when she heard his step en the stair 
and saw him enter the room. 

He went towards her with a look of anxiety, and 
said, ‘I fear something is the matter. I fear ‘you 
are in trouble.” 

Then poor Janet poured forth her sad tale of 
temptation and despondency; and even while’ she: 
was confessing she felt half her burden removed. 
The act of confiding in human sympathy, the con- 
sciousness that a fellow-being was listening to her 
with patient pity, prepared her soul for that stronger 
fear by which faith grasps the idea of the Divine 
sympathy. When Mr. Tryan spoke words of eon- 
solation and encouragement, she could now believe: 
the message of mercy; the water-floods that had. 
threatened to overwhelm her, rolled back again, 


and life once more spread its heayen-covered space 
' Before her. She had been unable to pray alone; 
but now his prayer bore her own soul along with 
it, as the broad tongue of flame carries upward in 
its vigorous leap the little flickering fire that could 


hardly keep alight by itself. ' 

But Mr. Tryan, was anxious that Janet should 
not linger out at this late hour. .When he saw 
‘that.she was calmed, he said, “I will walk home 
with you now; we can talk on, the way.” But 
~Janet’s mind was now sufficiently at liberty for her 
‘to notice the signs of feverish weariness in his ap- 
pearance, and she would not hear of causing him 
any fufther fatigue. 

“No, no,” she said, earnestly, “you will pain 
‘me very much, indeed you will, by going out again 
‘to-night on my account. There is no real reason 
‘why I should not go alone.” And when he per- 
‘sisted, fearing that for her to be seen out so late 
alone might excite remark, she said, imploringly, 
with a half-sob in her voice. ‘‘ What should I— 
what would others like me to do, if you went from 
us? Why will you not think more of that, and 
take care of yourself?” 

He had often had that appeal made to him be- 
fore, but to-night—from Janet’s lips—it seemed to 
have a new force for him, and he gave way. At 
‘first, indeed, he only did so on condition that she 
‘would let Mrs. Wagstaff go with her; but Janet 
‘had determined to walk home alone. She pre- 
iferred solitude ; she wished not to have her present 
feelings distracted by any conversation. 

So she went out into the dewy starlight; and 
as Mr. Tryan turned away from her he felt a 
stronger wish thanever that his fragile life might 
jast out for him to see Janet’s restoration thor- 
oughly established—to see her no longer fleeing, 
struggling, clinging up the steep sides of a preci- 
pice whence she might be any moment hurled back 
into the depths of despair, but walking firmly on 
the level ground of habit. He inwardly resolved 
that nothing but a peremptory duty should ever 
take him from Milby—that he would not cease to 
watch over her until life forsook him. 

Janet walked on quickly till she turned into the 
‘fields ; then she slackened her pace a little, enjoy- 
ing the sense of solitude which a few hours before 
thad been intolerable 10 her. The Divine Presence 
‘did not now seem far off, where she had not wi 
to reach it; prayer itself seemed superfluous in 
those moments of calm trust. The temptaticn, 
which had so lately made her shudder before the 
possibilities of the future, was now asource of con- 
fidence ; for had she not been delivered from it? 

ad not;rescue come in the extremity of danger? 
Tes ; Tnfatte Love was caring for her... She felt 

, tike a little child whose hand is firmly grasped by 
its father, as its frail limbs make their way over 
the rough ground; if it ‘should stumble, the father 
will not let it go. ~ 

That walk in the, dewy starlight remained for- 
ever.in Janet’s memory, as one of those baptismal 
epochs when the soul, dipped in the sacred waters 
of joy and peace, rises from them with new ener- 

ies, more unutterable longings. 

- When she reached-home she found Mrs. Pettifer 
here, anxious for her return. After thanking her 
for coming. Janet only said, ‘I have been to Mr 
‘Tryan’s ; .. wanted to speak to him ;” and then,re-- 
membering how she had left the bureau and pa- 
pers, she went into the back room, where, appar- 
ently, no one had been since she quitted it; for 
there lay the fragments of glass, and the room was 
«till full of. the hateful odor. 
iniserable the temptation seemed to her at this 
mmment! She rung for Kitty to come and pick 
up the fragments and rub the floor, while she 
herself replaced the papers and locked up the 
bureau. - 

The next morning,when seated at breakfast with 
Mrs. Pettifer, Janet said : 

‘“What a dreary, unhealthy-looking -place that 
is where Mr. Tryan lives! I’m sure it must be 
very bad for him to live there. Do you know, all 
this. morning, since I’ve been awake, I’ve been 
turning over a little plan in my mind. . I think it 
a charming one—all the more, because yow are 
coneerned in it.” 

“Why, what can that be?” 

“You know that house on the Redhill road they 

t call Holly Mount? It is shut up now. That is 
Robert’s house; at least, it is mine now, and it 
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stands on one of the healthiest spots about here. 
Now, I’ve been settling in my own mind that. if.a 
dear good woman of my acquaintance, who knows 
how to make a home as comfortable. and cosy as 
a bird-nest, were to take up her abode. there, and 
have Mr. Tryan as x lodger, she would be doing 
one of the most useful deeds in all her. useful 
life.” ' 

““You’ve such a way of wrapping up things in 
pretty words, You must speak, plainer.” 

“In plain words, then, I should like to settle 
you at Holly Mount. . You would not. have to pay 
any more rent than where you are, and it would 
be twenty times pleasanter for you than living up 
that passage where you see nothing but a brick 
wall, And then, as it is not far from Paddiford, 
I think Mr, Tryan might be persuaded to lodge 
with you, instead of in that musty house, among 
dead cabbages and smoky cottages. I know you 
would like to have him live with you, and you 
would be such a mother to him.” 

“To be sure I should like it; it would be the 
finest thing in the world for me! But ther’ll be 
furniture wanted, My little bit of furniture won’t 
fill that house.” 

“Oh, I can put some in out of this house; it is 
too full; and we can buy the rest. They tell me 
I’m to have more money than I shall know what to 
do with.” 

“Tm, almost afraid,” said Mrs. Pettifer, doubt- 
fully, “‘ Mr. Tryan will hardly be persuaded. He’s 
been talked to so much about leaving that place ; 
and he‘always said he must stay there—he must 
be among the people, and there was no other place 
for him in Paddiford. It cuts me to the heart to 
see him getting thinner and thinner, and I’ve no- 
ticed him quite short o’ breath sometimes. Mrs. 
Linnet will have it, Mrs. Wagstaff half poisons him 
with bad cooking. I don’t know about that, but 
he can’t have many comforts. I expect he’ll break 
down all of a sudden some day, and never he able 
to preach any more.” 

“ Well, I shall try my skill with him by-and-by. 
I shall be very cunning, and say nothing to him till 
all is ready. You and I and mother, when she 
comes home, will set to work directly and get the 
house in order, and then we'll. get you snugly set- 
tled in it. I shall see Mr. Pittman to-day, and I 
will tell him what I. mean to do, I shall say I wish 
to have you fora tenant. Everybody knows I’m 
very fond of that naughty person, Mrs. Pettifer; so 
it will seem the most natural thing in the world. 
And then { shall, by-and-by, point out, to Mr. Try- 
an that he will be doing you a service as well as 
himself by taking up his abode with you. I think 
I can prevail upon him; for. last night, when he 
was quite bent on coming out into the night air, I 
persuaded. him to give it up-” 

‘“‘Well, I only hope you may, my dear. I don’t 
desire anything better than to do something towards 
prolonging Mr. Tryan’s life, for I’'vesad fears about 

im.” , 
“Don’t speak of them—TI can’t bear to think of 
them. We will only think of getting the house 
ready. We shall be as. busy as bees. How we 
shall want mother’s clever fingers!,.I know the 
room up stairs that will just do for Mr. Tryan’s 
study. . There shall be no seats in it except a very 
easy-chair and a very easy sofa, sothat he shall be 
obliged to rest himself when he comes home.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Txat was the last terrible crisis of temptation 
Janet had to pass through. .-The good-will of her 
neighbors, the helpful sympathy of the friends who 
shared her religious feelings, the occupations sug- 
gested to her by Mr. Tryany concurred with her 
strong spontaneous impulses towards works of love 
and mercy to fill up her days with quiet, social in- 
tercourse and charitable exertion. Besides, her 
constitution, naturally healthy and strong, was 
every week tending, with the gathering force of 
habit, to recover its equipoise, and set her free 
from those physical solicitations which the smallest 
habitual vice always leaves behind it. The prisoner 
feels wherethe iron has galled him long after his 
fetters have been loosed. 

There were always neighborly visits to be paid 
and received; and as the months wore on, increas- 
ing familiarity with Janet’s present self began to 
efface, even from minds as rigid as Mrs, Phipps’, 


‘the unpleasant impressions that had been left. by: 


recent years. Janet was recovering the’ popularity 
which her beauty and sweetness of nature had won 
for her when. she was a girl; and: popularity, as 
‘everyone knows, is the most complex and self- 
multiplying of echoes. Even anti-Tryanite proju- 
dice could not resist the fact that Janet Dempster 
was a changed woman—changed as the dusty, 
bruised, and, sun-withered plant is changed when 
the soft rains of heayen have fallen on it—and that 
this change was due.to Mr. Tryan’s influence. The 
last lingering sneers against the Evangelical curate 
began to die out; and though much of. the feeling 
that had prompted them remained behind, there 
was an intimidating consciousness that the expres- 
sion of such feeling would not be effective—jokes 
of that sort had ceased to tickle the Milby mind. 
Even Mr. Budd and Mr. Tomlinson, when they saw 
Mr, Tryan passing, pale and worn, along the street, 
had a secret sense that this man was somehow not 
that very natural and comprehensible thing, a hum- 
bug—that, in fact, it was impossible to explain 
him from the stomach-and-pocket point of view. 
Twist and stretch their theory as they might, it 
would not fit Mr. Tryan; and so, with remarkable 
resemblance as to mental processes which may fre- 
quently be observed to exist between plain men 
and philosophers, they concluded that the less they 
said about him the better. t f 

Among all Janet’s neighborly pleasures, there 
was nothing she liked better than to take an 
early tea at. the White House, and to stroll with 
Mr. Jerome round the old-fashioned garden and 
orchard. There was endless matter to talk be- 
tween her and the good old man, for Janet had 
that genuine delight in human fellowship which 
gives an interest to all personal details that come 
warm from truthful lips; and, besides, they had 
a common interest in good-natured plans for help- 
ing their poorer neighbors. One great object of 
Mr. Jerome’s charities was, as he often said,.‘‘ to 
keep industrious men an’ women off the parish. 
i'd rather give ten shillin’ an’ help a man to stand 
on his own legs, nor pay half a:crown to buy him 
a parish crutch; it’s the ruination on him if he 
once gets to the parish. I’ve seed many a time, if 
you help a man wi’ a present ina neeborly way, it 
sweetens his blood—he thinks it kind on you; but 
the parish shillin’s. turn . it sour—he. niver 
thinks ’em enough.” . In illustration of this opinion » 
Mr. Jerome had a large store of details about such 
persons as Jim Hurdy, the coal-carrier; “as: lost 
his hogs,” and Sally Butts, “as hed» to. sell. her 
mangle, though ‘she was as decent a woman as 
need to be ;” to the hearing of which details Janet 
seriously inclined; and you would hardly desire to 
see a prettier picture than the | kind-faced, white- 
haired old map telling these fragments of his 
simple experience as he walked, with shoulders. 
slightly bent, among the moss-roses and ,espalier 
apple-trees, while Janet, in» her widow’s: cap, her 
dark eyes bright with interest, went list by his 
side, and little. Lizzie, with her mankin net 
hanging down her back, toddled on before them. 
Mrs. Jerome usually declined these lingering strolls, 
and often observed, ‘I niver see; the like to Mr, 
Jerome when he’s got Mrs. Dempster to talk to; 
it sinnifies nothin’ to. him. whether we've tea at 
four or at five o’clock; he'd go on till six, if you’d 
let him alone—he’s like off his head,” However, 
Mrs, Jerome herself could not deny that Janev was 
a very pretty-spoken woman: “She al’ys says she 
niver gets such pikelets as mine nowhere. I know 
that very well; other folks buy’em at shops— 
thick, unwholesome things, you might as well eat 
a sponge.” 

The sight of little Lizzie often stirred in Janet’s 
mind a sense of the childlessness which -had made 
a fatal blank inher life. Shehad fleetingthoughts . 
that perhaps araong her hnsband’s distant relatives 
there might be some children whom she could help 
to bring up, sonie little girl whom she might adopt ; 
and she promised herself one day or, other to hunt 
out a seeond cousin of his—a married woman—of 
whom he had lost sight many years. 

But at present her hands and heart were too full 
for her to carry out that scheme. To her great 
disappointment, her project of, settling Mrs, Pet- 
tifer at Holly Mount had been delayed by the 
discovery: that some repairs were necessary in 
order to make the house habitable, and it was not 
till September had se in that-she had the satig- 
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faction of Séeing her® old friend ‘comfortably in- 


stall nd. the rooms tined .for..Mr, .Tryan 
(oSkibE Brel AN con. ct falta eduton. 


She had taken several of his chief friends into 
her confidence, .anditheyy were warmly wishing 
success to-her plan for inducing him to quit’ poor 
Mrs. Wagstaff’s dingy house and dubious cook- 
ery. That he should consent to some such change 
was becoming more and more a matter of anxi- 
ety tohis hearers; for though no more decided 
symptoms were yet observable in him than increas- 
ing emaciation, a dry, hacking cough, and an oc- 
casional shortness of breath, it was felt that the 
fulfilment of Mr. Pratt’s prediction could not long 
be deferred, and that this obstinate. persistence in 
labor and self-disregard must soon be perempt- 
orily cut short by a total failure of strength. Any 
hopes that, the influence of Mr. Tryan’s father and 
sister would prevail on him to change his mode of 
life—that they would perhaps come to live with 
him, or that his sister at least might come to see 
him, and that the arguments which had failed from 
other lips might be more persuasive from hers— 
were now quite dissipated. His father had lately 
had an attack of paralysis, and could not spare his 
only daughter’s tendance.,, On Mr. Tryan’s return 
from a visit to his father, Mr, Linnet was very anx- 
ious to know whether his sister had not urged him 
to try a change of air. From his answers she 
gathered that Miss Tryan wished him to give up 
his curacy and ‘travel, or at least go to the south 
Devonshire coast. 

“ And why will you not do so?” Miss Linnet 
said; ‘you might come back to us well and strong, 
and have many years of usefulness before you.” 

“ No,” he answered, quietly, “I think people at- 
tach more importance to such measures than is 
warranted. I don’t see any good end that is to be 
seryed by going to die at Nice, instead of dying 
among one’s friends and one’s work. I cannot 
leave Milby—at least, I wiil not leave it voluntar- 
illy.”, 

But though he remained immovable on this point, 
he had been compelled to give up his afternoon 
service on the Sunday, and to accept Mr. Parry’s of- 
fer of aid in the evening service, as well as to eur- 
tail his week-day labors; and he had even written 
to Mr. Prendergast to request that he would ap- 
point another curate to the Paddiford district, on 
the understanding that the new curate should re- 
ceive the salary, but. that Mr. Tryan should co-op- 
erate with him as long as he was able. The hope- 
fulness which is an almost constant attendant on 
consumption had not the effect of deceiving him as 
to the nature of his malady, or of making him look 
forward to ultimate recovery... He believed him- 
self to be consumptive, Sake had not yet felt any 
desire to escape the early death which he had for 
some time contemplated as probable. Even dis- 
eased hopes will take their direction from the 
strong habitual bias of the mind, and to’ Mr, Tryan 
death had for years seemed nothing else than the 
laying down of a burden, under which he some- 
times felt himself fainting. He was only sanguine 
about his powers of work; he flattered himself 
that what he was unable to do one week he should 
be equal to the next, and he would not admit that 
in desisting from any part of his labor he was re- 
nouncing it permanently. He had lately delighted 
Mr. Jerome by accepting his long-proffered loan of 
the “ little chacenut hoss ;” and he found so much 
benefit from substituting constant riding exercise 
for walking, that he began to think heshould soon 
be able to resume some of the work he had 
dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for Janet, when, af- 
ter exerting herself busily for a week for her moth- 
er and Mrs. Pettifer, she saw Holly Mount looking 
orderly and comfortable from attic to cellar. It 
was an old red-brick house, with two gables in 
front, and two clipped holly-trees flanking the 
garden-gate ; a simple, homely-looking place, that 
quiet people might easily get fond of ; and now it 
was scoured, and polished, and carpeted, and fur- 
nished so as to look really snug within. When 
there was nothing more to be done, Janet delighted 
herself with contemplating Mr. Tryan’s study, first 
sitting down in the easy-chair, and then lying for a 


moment.on the sofa, that she might have a keener | 


sense of the repose he would get from those well- 
stuffed articles of furniture, which she had gone to 
Roterby on purpose to 


7 ! 


“* Now, mother,” she said; when she had finished’ 


her survey, “you have done your work as ‘well as 
any fairy mother or godmother that ever turned a 
pumpkin into a coach and horses, You stay and 
have tea cosily with Mrs. Pettifer while I go to 
Mrs. Linnet’s. I want to tell Mary and Rebecca 
the good news, that I’ve got the exciseman to prom- 


ise that he will take Mrs. Wagstaff’s lodgings when ' 


Mr. Tryan leaves. They'll be so pleased to hear 
it, because they thought he would/make her pov- 
erty an objection to his leaving her.” 

* But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raynor, whose 
face, always calm, was now; a happy one, “have a 
cup of tea with us first. You'll perhaps miss Mrs. 
Linnet’s tea-time.” 

“No, I feel too excited to take tea yet. I’m like 
a child with a new baby-house. Walking in the 
air will do me good.” 

So she set out. .Holly Mount was about a mile 
from that outskirt of Paddiford Common where 
Mrs, Linnet’s house stood nestled among its labur- 
nums, lilaes, and syringas. Janet’s way thither lay 
for a little while along the high-road, and then led 
her into. a deep-rutted lane, which wound through 
a flat tract of meadow and pasture, while in front 
lay smoky Paddiford, and away te the left. the 
mother-town of Milby. There was no line of sil- 
very willows marking the course of a stream—no 
group of Scotch firs with their trunks reddening in 
the level sunbeams—nothing to break the flower- 
less monotony of grass aud hedge-row but an oc- 
casional oak or elm, and a few cows sprinkled here 
and there. A very commonplace scene, indeed. 
But what scene was ever commonplacein the de- 
scending sunlight, when color has awakened from 
its noonday sleep, and the long shadows awe us 
like a disclosed presence? Above all, what scene 
is commonplace to the eye that is filled with serene 
gladness, and brightens all things with its own 
joy ? 

And Janet just now was very happy. As she 
walked along the rough lane with a buoyant 
step, a half smile of innocent, kindly triumph 
played about her mouth. She was delighting 
beforehand in the anticipated success of her per- 
suasive power, and for the time her painful anx- 
iety about Mr. Tryan’s health was thrown into 
abeyance. But she had not gone far along the 
lane before she heard the sound of a horse ad- 
vancing at @ walking pace behind her, Without 
looking back, she turned aside to make way for it 
between the ruts, and did not notice that for a 
moment it had stopped, and then come on with a 
slightly quickened pace. In less than a minute 
she heard a well-known voice say, ‘‘ Mrs, Demp- 
ster;” and, turning, saw Mr, Tryan close to her, 
holding his horse by the bridle. -It seemed very 
natural to her that he should be there. Her mind 
was so full of his presence at that moment, that 
the actual sight of him was only like a more vivid 
thought, and she behaved—as we are apt to do 
when feeling obliges us to be genuine—with a total 
forgetfulness of polite forms. She onlylooked at 
him with a slight deepening of the smile that was 
already on her face. He said gently, “Take my 
arm ;” and they walked on a little way in silence, 

It was he who broke it. ‘You are going to 
Paddiford, I suppose ?” 

The question recalled Janet to the consciousness 
that this was an unexpected opportunity for begin- 
ning her work of persuasion, and that she was 
stupidly neglecting it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was going to Mrs. Linnet’s. 
I knew Miss Linnett would like to hear that our 
friend Mrs. Pettifer is quite settled now in her new 
house. She is as fond of Pettifer as I am—almost ; 
I won’t admit that anyone loves her quite as well, 
for no one else has such good reason as I have. 
But now the dear woman wants a lodger, for you 
know she can’t afford to live in so large a house 
by herself. But I knew when I persuaded her to 
go there that she would be sure to get one—she’s 
such a comfortable creature to live with; and I 
didn’t like her to spend all the rest of her days up 
that dull passage, being at everyone’s beck and call 
who wanted to make use of her.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. T “J quite understand your 
oe I don’t wonder at your strong regard for 

r, we d 


“Well, but now I want her other friends to 
second me, There she is, with three rooms to let, 
ready furnished, ever*t}'~~ % order; and I know 


some one who thinks as well of her as I do, and 
who would be doing good all round—to everyone. 
that knows him, as well as to Mrs. Pettifer, if he- 
would go to live with her. He would leave some: 
uncomfortable lodgings, which another person is. 
already coveting and would take immediately; and 
he would go to breathe pure air at Holly Mount, 
and gladden Mrs. Pettifer’s heart by letting her 
wait'on him; and comfort all his friends, who are 
quite miserable about him.” 

Mr. Tryan saw it all in a moment—he saw that. 
it had all been done for his sake. He could not. 
be sorry; he could not say no; he could not resist. 
the sense that life had a new sweetness for him, 
and that he should like it to be prolonged a little,. 
only a little, for the sake of feeling a stronger se- 
curity about Janet. When she had finished speak- 
ing, she looked at him with a doubtful, inquiring: 
glance. He was not looking at her; his eyes were 
cast downward: but the expressions of his face- 
encouraged her, and she said, in a half-playful tone: 
of entreaty : 

“ You will go and live with her? . I know you 
will. You will come back with me now and see: 
the house” 

He looked at her then, and smiled. There is. 
an unspeakable blending of sadness and sweet- 
ness in the face sharpened and paled by slow con- 
sumption, That smile of Mr. Tryan’s pierced 
poor Janet’s heart: she felt in it at once the as- 
surance of greatful affection and the prophecy of 
coming death. Her tears rdse; they turned round 
without speaking, and went back again along the 
lane, j 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


In less than a week Mr. Tryan wag settled at 
Holly Mount, and there was not one of his many 
attached hearers who did not sincerely rejoice at. 
the event. 

The autumn that year was bright and warm, 
and at the beginning of October Mr. Walsh, the 
new curate, came. The mild weather, the relaxa- 
tion from excessive work, and, perhaps, another 
benignant influence, had for a few weeks a visibly 
favorable effect on Mr. Tryan At least he began 
to feel new hopes, which sometimes took the guise 
of new strength. He thought of the cases in 
which consumptive patients remain nearly station- 


‘ary for years, without suffering so as tomake their 


life burdensome to-themselves or to others; and 
he began to struggle with a longing that it might. 
be so with him. He struggled with it, because he 
felt it to be an indication that earthly affection 
was beginning to have too strong a hold on him, 
and he prayed earnestly for more perfect sub- 
mission, and for a more absorbing delight in the 
Divine Presence as the chief aad - He was con- 
scious that he did not wish for prolonged life 
solely that he might reclaim the wanderers and 
sustain the feeple: he was’ conscious of a new 
yearning for those pure human joys which he Had 
voluntarily and determinedly banished from his life 
—for a draught of that deep affection from which 
he had been cut off by a dark chasm of remorse. 
For now that affection was within his reach; he 


‘saw it there, like a palm shadowed well in the 


desert ; he cowld not desire to die in sight of it. 
And so the autumn rolled gently by in its “calm 
decay.” Until November, Mr. Tryan continued to 
preach occasionally, to ride about visiting his 
flock, and to look in at his schools; but his grow- 
ing satisfaction in Mr. Walsh as his successor 
saved him from too eager exertion and from wor- 
rying anxieties, Janet was with him a great deal 
now, for she saw that he liked her to read to him 
in the lengthening evenings, and it became the 
rule for her and her mother to have tea at Holly 
Mount, where, with Mrs. Pettifer, and sometimes 
another friend or two, they brought Mr. Tryan the 
unaccustomed enjoyment of companionship by his 
own fireside. j 
Janet did not share his new hopes, for she was 
not only in the habit of hearing Mr. Pratt’s opin- 
ion that Mr. Tryan could hardly stand out through 
the winter, but she also knew that it was shared 
by Dr. Madeley, of Rotherby, whom, at her request, 
he had consented to call in. + It was not necessary 
or desirable teteli Mr. vig what was revealed 
by the stethoscope, but Janet knew the worst. 
She felt no rebellion ander this prospect of be- 
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reavement, but rather a quiet, submissive sorrow. | | 


Gratitude that his influence and guidance had been 
given her, even if only for a little while—gratitude 
that she was permited to be with him, to take a 
deeper and deeper impress from daily communion 
with him, to be something to him in these last mo- 
ments of his life, was so strong inher that it al- 
most silenced regret. Janet had lived through the 
great tragedy of woman’s life, Her keenest per- 
sonal emotions had been poured forta in her early 
love—her wounded affection with its years of an- 
guish—her agony of unavailing pity over that death- 
bed seven months ago. The thought of Mr. Tryan 
was associated for her with repose from that con- 
flict of emotion, sith trust in the unchangeable, 
with the influx of a power to subdue self. Tohave 
been assured of -his sympathy, his teaching, his 
help, all through her life, would have been to her 
like a heaven already begun—a deliverance from 
fear and, danger; but the time was not yet come 
for her to be conscious that the hold he had on 
her heart was any other than that of the heaven- 
sent friend who had come to her like the angel in 
prison, and loosed her bonds, and led her by the 
hand till she could look back on the dreadful doors 
that had once closed her in. 

- Before November was over Mr. Tryan had eeas- 
ed to go out, A new crisis had come on ; the 
cough had. changed its character, and, the worst 
symtoms developed themselves so rapidly that Mr. 
Pratt began to think the end would arrive sooner 
than, he expected. Janet became a constant. at- 
tendant on him now, and no one could feel that she 
was performing anything but a sacred office. She 
made Holly Mount her home, and, with her mother 
and Mrs. Pettifer to help her, she filled the painful 
days and nights with every soothing influence that 
care and tenderness could devise. . There were ma- 
ny visitors to the sick-room led thither by venera- 
ting affection ; and there could hardly be one who 
did not retain in after-years a vivid remembrance 
of the scené there—of the pale wasted form in the 
easy-chair (for he satup to the last,) of the gray 
eyes so full of eyen yet of inquiring kindness, as 
the thin, almost transparant hand was held out to 
give the pressure of welcome; and of the sweet 
woman, too, whose dark, watchful eyes detect- 
ed every want, and who supplied the want with a 
ready hand. : 

There were others who would have, had the 
heart and the skill to fill this place by Mr. Try- 
an’s side, and. who would have accepted it as an 
honor; but they could not help feeling that God 
had given it to Janet by a train of events, which 
were too impressive not to shame all jealousies 
into silence. 

That sad history which most of us know too 
well lasted more than three months. He was too 
feeble and suffering for the last few weeks to see 
any visitors, but he still sat up through the day. 
The strange hallucinations of the disease which 
had seemed to take a more decided hold on him 
just at the fatal crisis, and had made him think he 
was perhaps getting better at the very time when 
death had begun, to hurry on, with more rapid 
movement, had now oe. way and left him calmly 
conscious of the reality. One afternoon, near the 
end of February, Janet was moving gently about 
the room, in the fire-lit dusk, arranging some things 
that would be wanted in the night, There was no 
one else in the room, and his eyes followed her as 
she moved with the firm grace natural to her, 
while the bright fire every now and then lighted up 
her face, and gave an unusual glow to its dark 
beauty. Even to follow her in this way with, his 
eyes, was an exertion that gave a painful tension. to 
his face, while she looked like an image of life 
and strength. 

“ Janet,” he said presently, in his faint voice— 
he always called her Janet now. In a moment 
she was close.to him, bending over him. He 
opened his hand.as, he looked up at her, and she 
placed hers within it. 

“Janet,” he said again, ‘you will have a long 
while ,to live after I am gone.” 

_Asudden pang of fear shot through her. . She 
thought -he felt himself dying, and she sunk on 
her knees at his feet, holding his hand while she 

looked up at-him, almost breathless. 


But you will not: feel the need of me as_you | 


have donews-... You. have agsure trast inGod.,... 
- J bhalbnot:look for yourin vain at, the last.” i 
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forsake me!’ + Set : 

She could hardly utter the words, though she 
was not weeping.. She was waiting with trembling 
eagerness for anything else he might have to 
say. 

“Let us kiss each other before we part.” 

She. lifted up her face to his, and the full life- 
breathing lips met the wasted dying ones ina sa- 
cred kiss of promise. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ir soon came—the blessed day of deliverance, 
the sad day of bereavement; and in the second 
week of March they carried him to the grave. He 
was buried as he had desired: there was no hearse, 
no mourning-coach ; his coffin was borne by twelve 
of his humble bearers, who relieved each other by 
turns. But he was followed by a long procession 
of mourning friends, women as well as men. 

Slowly, amidst deep silence, the dark stream 
passed along Orchard Street, where’ eighteen 
months before the Evangelical curate had been 
saluted with hooting and hisses. Mr, Jerome and 
Mr. Landor were the eldest pall-bearers ; and behind 
the coffin, led’ by Mr. Tryan’s cousin, walked 
Janet, in quiet submissive sorrow. She could not 
feel that he was quite gone from her; the unseen 
world lay 80 very near her—it held all that had 
ever stirred the depths of anguish and joy within 
her. ° 

It was a cloudy morning, and had been’ raining 
when they left Holly Mount; but as they walked, 
the sun broke out, and the clouds were rolling 
off in latge masses when they entered the church- 
yard, and Mr. Walsh’s voice was heard saying, “I 
am the Resurrection and the Life.” The faces 
were not hard at this funeral; the burial-service 
was not a hollow form. Every heart there was 
filled with the memory of a man who, through a 
sélf-sacrificing life and in a painful death, had 
been sustaitied by the faith which ‘fills that form 
with breath and substance. 

When Janet left the grave, she did not return 


to Holly Mount; she went to her home in Or-} 


chard ‘Street; where her mother was. waiting to 
receive her’ She said, quite calmly, “ Let us 
walk round the garden, mother.” And they 
walked round in silence, with their hands clasped 
together, looking at the golden’ crocuses bright 
in the spring sunshine. Janet felt a deep still- 
ness within. She thirsted for no pleasure; she 
eraved no worldly good. She saw the years to 
come stretch before her Ilke an autumn. after- 
noon, filled with resigned memory. Life to her 
could never more have any eagerness; it was a 
solemn service of gratitude and patient effort. She 
walked in the presence of unseen witnesses—of 
the Divine love that had rescued her, of the human 
love that waited for its eternal repose until it had 
seen her endure to the end. 


* * 
‘ 


Janet is living still. Her black hair is gray, 
and her stepis no longer buoyant, but the sweet- 
ness of her smile remains, the love is not gone 
from her eyes; and strangers sometimes ask, Who 
is that noble-looking elderly woman, that walks 
about holding a little boy by the hand? The 
little boy is the son of Janet’s adopted daughter, 
and Janetin her old age has children about her 
knees, and loying young arms round her neck. 

There is a simple gravestone in Milby chutch- 
yard, telling that in this spot lie the remains. of 
Edgar Tryan, for two years officiating curate of 
the Paddiford Chapel of Ease, in this parish. It 
is an eager memorial, and tells you simply that the 
man who lies there took upon. him, faithfully or 


* * * * 


| unfaithfully, the office of guide and instructor to 


his fellow-men. 

- But there is another memorial of Edgar Tryan, 
which bears a fuller record; it is Janet. Dempster, 
rescued from self-despair, strengthened with Divine 
hopes, and now looking back on. years,of purity 
and helpfullabor,.. The,man’ who has left such a 
memorial behind. him must haye been one whose 
heart beat with true compassion, and whose lips 
were moved by fervent faith, .. rh St 


_ [rete aN,] 


“No—no:. I shall be there—God. will not} 


| _ BEADLE & ADAMS’ 
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BEADLE AND ApAMs have now on their lists the fol- 
lowing highly desirable and attractive text-books, 
pre expressly for schools, families, ete. Each 
volume contains 1 roe A a es, printed from clear, 
open —— e best. collection of Dia- 
logues, and Reci itations, (burlesque, comic 
and otherwise.) The Dime Speakers for the season 
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volumes, viz.: ' 


1, American Speaker. 13. School Speaker. 

2. National Speaker, 14. udicrous Speaker. 
3. Patriotic Speaker. 15. Komikal er. 

4, Comic Speaker. 16, Youth’s Speaker. 

5. Elocutionist. 17. Eloquent aker. 
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9. Juvenile Speaker. , 20. Select Speaker, 
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School-room, the Exhibition, for Homes, ete. They 
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the choicest oratory of. the times. %5 to 100 Declama. 
tions and Recitations in each book. 


Dialogues. 
The Dime Dialogues, each volume 100 pages, em- 
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Dialogues, No. One, Dialogues No, Fifteen. 
Dialogues No, Two. Dialogues No. Sixteen. 


Dialogues No. Three. — Dialogues No. Seventeen. 
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Dialogues No. Twelve. Dialogues No. Twenty-six. 
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15 to 25 = and Dramas in each book. 
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reference to their azazladility in all school-rooms. 
They are adapted to schools with of without the fur- 
niture of a stage, and introduce a range of charac- 
ters suited to scholars of every grade, both male and 
female. It is fair to assume that no volumes yet 
offered to schools, at any price, contain so many 
available and useful dialogues and dramas, serious 
and comic. 


Dramas and Readings. 


164 12mo Pages. 20 Cents. - 

For Schools, Parlo s, Entertainments and the Am- 
ateur Stage, epmaprising, Original Minor Dramas, 
Comedy, Farce, D ess Pieces, Humorous Dialogue 
and Burlesque, by ;oted writers; and Recitations 
and Readings, new ind standard, of the 
celebrity and interest. Edited by Prof. A. M, 


DIME HAND-BOOKS. 
Young Ase sgaald Series. 


erie pe B wv Hany 3 “ “ KS FOR YouNe Propie 
ver a wide range of subjects, and are aspeciall 
adapted to their end. They constitute at once the 
cheapest and most useful works yet put into the 
market for popular circulation. 

Ladies’ Letter-Writer. | Book of Games. 

Gents’ Letter- Writer. : Fortune-Teller, 


test 
ussell. 


ee pf oa aa : Rovere Casket. 
‘Book of Verses. | Ball-room Companion, 
Book of Dreams. : Book of Beaty. 


Hand-Books of Games. 

Bravir's Dive Hanp-Books or GAMES AND PoruLsar 
Hanp-Books cover a variety of subjects, and are es- 
pecially adapted to their end. 

andbook of Summer Sports, 


Book of Croquet. ° | Yachting and R 

Chess Instructor. | Riding and Driving. : 
Cricket and Football. ' Book of Pedestrianism, 
Guide to Swimming. ‘| Base-Pall Player for 1823, 


Handbook of Winter Sports, 


Manuals for Housewives. 
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class of text-books and manuals fitted for every per- 
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oung 
the unlearned. They are of conneded value. 

. Racine Buck 4, tei! Physician. 

F Book, : ssmaking il- 
8. Housekeeper’s Guide. linery. ae 


Lives of Great Americans 


Are presented complete and authentic biographies 

of many of the men who have added Juster to the 

Republic by their lives and deeds. The series em- 
I,—George Washington.| VII.+David Crock 

0 Johe Paul Jones. _ | VITI.—Tsrael Peta 

TI.—Mad Anthony Wayne | IX.—Kit Cars 

IV.—Ethan Allen. —Tecumseh, 
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1.A Hard Crowd ; 
Sam’s Sister. By Philip S. Warne. 

2. The Dare-Devil; on, Toz Wincep 
Wircn oF THE Sma. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

3. Kit m,, Jr., THE CRACK SHOT OF 
THE West, Buckskin Sam. 

4. The dnapper; or, THE GREAT 
SHANGHAI OF THE Nortuwest. By Philip S. Warne. 

5. The Fire-Fiends; or, HERCULES, THE 
HUNCHBACK. By A. P. Morris. 

6. Wildcat Bob, Tue Boss Bruiser ; 
or, THe BorDER BioopHounns. By Ed. L. Wheeler. 

7. Death-Notch, THE DesrroyeR; OR, 
THe Sparir Lake AveNGERS. By Oll Coomes, 

8. The Headless Horseman, A strange 
story of Texas. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

9. Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

10, V 
Written by himself. 

11. Midshipman Easy. By Capt. Mar- 


ryat. 
12. The Death-Shot; or, TRAckED TO 
DratH. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
13. Pathaway; or, Nick Wuirr.zs, THE 
Op Trapper or THE Nortawest, By Robinson. 
14, Thayendanegea, THz Scouraz; 
or, Tak War-EAGLE OF THE Monawks. Ned Buntline. 
15. The Tiger-Slayer; or, Eacuz- 
Heap To THE Rescuzn. By Gustave Aimard. 
16. The White Wizard; or, Toe-Great 
PROPHET oF THE SEMINOLES, By Ned Buntline. 
17. Nightshade, Tue Rosser PrRIncE 
or Hounstow Hratu. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
18. The Sea Bandit; or, THe QurENn 
oF THE ISLE. a4 Ned Buntiline. 
19. Red Cedar, Tux Pratrm Ovurtiaw. 
By Gustave Aimard, _ 
20. The Bandit at Bay; or, Tux Pi- 
ei. The Trapper’s Daughter} 
° e Trapper’s Da rs; 0 
THe OvrLAw's hae: Guideve Antara! Bus 
22. Whitelaw} or, NATTIEZ or THE Lake 
Suorz. By Dr. J. H. Robinson, : 
23. The Red Warrior; oR, STeLLa 
DELORME’s CoMANCHE Lover. By Ned Buntline, 
4. Prairie Flower. By Gustave Ai- 
mand, author of ‘‘ Tiger-Stayer,” etc, 
25. The Gold-Guide; on, Srexz. Arm, 
tae Recuuator. By Francis Johnson, 
26. The Death-Track; or, THe Ovt- 
Francis Johnson, 
27. The Sperters etective; or, THE 
Grrts or New York. By Albert W. Aiken. 
28. Three-F red Jack, 
AGENT oF THE Rockies. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 
29. Tiger Dick, Tux Pano KinG; or, 
Tue CasHimr’s Crime. By Philip 8, Warne. 
30. Gospel Geor, 


Fiasu or Licutnine, By Albert W. Aiken, 

32. B’hoys of Yale; or, Tor Scrarxs 
or A Harp Ser or Couuecians. By John D. Vose. 
33. Overland Kit. By A. W. Aiken. 

34, Rocky Mountain Rob. By Aiken, 
35. Kentuck, the Sport. By Aiken. 
36. Injun Dick. By Albert W. Aiken. 
37. Hirl, the Hunchback; or, Tux 
SWoORDMAKER OF THE SANTEE. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
38. Velvet Hand; or, Tax [Ron Griv or 
Iyoun Dick. By Albert W. Aiken. 
39. The Russian Spy; or, Tux Brora- 
ERS OF THE Starry Cross. By Frederick Whittaker, 
40. The Long Haired ‘Pards;’ or, 
Tue TARTARS OF THE 8. By Jos. E. Badger, Jr. 
41. Gold Dan; orn, Tor Wuitr Savace 
or THE GREAT Saur Lage. By Albert W. Aiken, 


. 42. The California ctive ; OR, 
Tae Wrrones oF New York. Albert W. Aiken. 
43. Dakota Dan, Tux Recximss RANGER; 


or, Ber-HunTers’ Excursion, By Oll Coomes. 

44. Old — back, Tux Great 
Extarmmator. By omes. 
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_ 46. Bowie-Knife 
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47. Pacific Pete, THE PRINCE OF THE 
Reyoutver. By Jos, E. Badger, I = 
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‘or SILVERLAND, Oll Coomes. r 
_ 49. The Wolf Demon; or, THE QUEEN oF 
W. Aiken. 
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E. Badger, Jr. - 
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51. Red Rob, Tut Boy Roap-AGEnrt. 
By Oll Coomes. 

52. Death Trailer, THe Cufer or 
Scours. By Hon. Wm. F. Cody, (Buffalo Bill.) 

53. Silver Sam; or, THE Mystery or 
Deaiwoop City. By Col. Delle Sara. 

54, Always on Hand; or, Tut Sportive 
Sport or tHE loot Hitus. By Philip 8. Warne. 

55. The Scalp Hunters. A Romance or 
art By Capt. Mayne Reid. 

6. The Indian Mazeppa; or, THE 

MAp Man oF THE Puatys. By Albert W. Aiken. 

57. The Silent Hunter ; or, Taz ScowL 
Hatt Mystery. By Percy B. St. John. 

58. Silver ife; or, WICKLIFFE, THE 
Rocky Mountarn Rancer. By Dr, J. H. Robinson. 

9. The Man From Texas; or, THE 

QOvuTLaw or ARKaNsAS. By Albert W. Aiken. 

60. Wide Awake; or, Tue Ipior or 
THE Buack Hiuus.. By Frank Dumont. 

61. Captain Seawaif, THE PrrvaTEER. 
By Ned Buntline. 

62. Loyal Heart; or, Tuz TRAPPERS OF 
ARKANSAS. By Gustave Aimard. 

63. The Winged Whale. By Aiken. 

64. Double- ight, the Death Shot. 
By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 

65. The Red Rajah; or, THe Scource 
OF THE INDIES, By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

66. The Specter Barque. A Taz 
OF THE Paciric. By Captain Mayne Reid. 


67. The Boy Jockey; or, Honesty 
versus CROOKEDNESS. By Joseph E. Badger, Jr. 
68. The Fighting Trapper; or, Kir 


Carson TO THE Rescue. By Capt. J. F. C, Adams. 

69. The Irish Captain; A Tatz or 
Fontrnoy. By Captain Frederick Whittaker. 

70. Hydrabad, THE STRANGLER; or, 
ALETHE, THE CHILD OF THE stot By Robinson. 

71. Captain Cool-Blade, or, Taz Man 
SHark OF THE Mississrprr. By Jos, HE. Badger, Jr. 

72. The Phantom Hand, A Srory or 
New Yorke AND Homzs, ae W. Aiken. 

73. The ight of the Red Cross; 
or, THe Macioran or Granaps,. Dr. J. H.eRobinson. 

74. Captain of the Rifles. A Romance 
or THE Mexican VALLEY. By Captain Mayne Reid. 

75. Gentleman George, or, PaRtor, 
Prison, STAGE anp STREET. By Albert W. Aiken. 

76. The Queen’s kketeer 3 or, 
THISBE, THE PRINCESS PaLMist. By George Albony, 

77. The Fresh of Frisco; or, Tu 
HEIRESS OF BUENAVENTURA. By Albert W. Aiken. 

78. The Mysterious Spy; or, Gotpxn 
FEATHER, THE BuccANEER’s DAUGHTER. By Grainger. 

79. Joe Phenix, Tar Potice Spy. By 
Albert W. Aiken. 

80. A Man of Nerve; or, Carman, 
Tar DwarF.. By Philip S..Warne. 

81. The Human Tiger; or, A Hrarr 
or Finn. By Albert W. Aiken. 

82. Iron Wrist, the Swordmaster. 
By Col. Thomas H. Monstery. 

83. Gold Bullet Sport; or, raz Knicurs 
OF THE OVERLAND, a Bill. 

84, Hunted own; or, THE WHITE 
Wrrcen. By Albert W. Aiken. 
- 85. The Cretan Rover; or, ZuLErKan, 
THE BEAUTIFUL. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 

86. The Big Hunter; or, Tax QuEEN 
or THE Woops.’ By the author of “Silent Hunter.” 

87. The Scarlet Captain; or, Tur 
PRISONER OF THE TowER. By Col. Delle Sara. 

88. Big George, THE GIANT OF THE 
Gucx; or, Tam Five OurLaw Broruers. By Badger, 

89. The Pirate Prince; or, Prerry 
Ne.iy, THe Quemn or THEIsLE. By Col. Ingraham. 

90. Wild Will, THz Map RancneEro; 
or, THe TrrRmiy Texan. By Buckskin Sam. 

91. The Winning Oar; or, Tax Inn 
KEEPER’s DavauTEeR. By Albert W. Aiken., 

92. Buffalo Bill, THe Buckskin Kine; 
By Major Dangerfield Burr. , 

"93. Captain Dick Talbot, Kine or 
THE Roap. By Albert W. Aiken. 

94, Freelance, THE BuccANEER; or. The 
War or tHe Wave. By Col. Prentiss Ingraham. 
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By Wm. Masok tn er, M. D. 

6 The Secret Marriage. By Sara Claxton, 

7 A ghter of Eve; or, BLINDED By 
Love. By Mrs. Mary Reea Crowell. 

8 Heart to Heart; or, Far Puyuris’ Love. 
By Arabella Southworth. 

9 Alone in the World; or, Taz Youne 

ARD. By the author of ‘ Clifton.” 

10) Pair of Gray Kyes; or, Tae Emer- 

ALD NecKLACE. By Rose Kennedy. 

11 HKntanglied, By Henretta, Thackeray. 

12 Hix Lawful Wife; or, Myra, tae Cump 

or AnopTion. By Mrs. Ane 8. Stephens. 
13 nace the Little Quakeress, By 
Corinne Cushman, 


y ne Cu " 
4 Why 2 Married Win:: or, Taz Woman 
_ InGray. By Sara Claxton. 
15 A Fair eé3 or, Our my THE Wort. 
By Bartley T. Campbell. , 
16 Trust Mer Not; or, Tse Trur Kyicur. | 
By Margaret Leicester. : A i 
By A. Southworth. 


aT Lo Lover, 
es ine Taos ‘or, THE Int-STarrup MARRIAGE. 


rs. a Crowell, 
19 ®he Broken Betrorhals or, Love ver- 
sts Hate. By Mary Grace Halpine. 


20 Orphan Neli, the Orange Girl; or, 
Tue WitcHes or New Yorx. Agile Penne. 


2 New and Forever; or, WHy Dm Sar 
Marry Him. By Henrietta Thackeray. 


22 Whe Bride of an Acuvor. By the author 
of * Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 


23 Leap Vear; or, Way Sue Proposep. By 
Sara Clax 


ton. 


24 Wer Face Was Mer Fortune. By 
Heanoy Blaine, 


25 0 a Schoolmistress3 or, Her Ux- 
ping | eng By Arabella Southworth, : 


26 Without a Heart. By P. Ingraham. 
27 Was She ‘oquette? or, A STRANGE 
4 CouRTSHIP, By Henrietta T ra, 


29 For Her Dear Sake. By Sara Claxton. 


ad bn eg 1: or, A Mm1ion or} 
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31 A Mad Marriage. By Mary <A. Denison. 


382 Miriana, the Prima Donna: or, 
Roses AND LILrEs. By A. Southworth. . 


33 The Three Sisters. | By Alice Fleming. 


34 A Marriage of Convenience: or, Was 
He A Count? By Sara Claxton. 


35 Sinmed Against.By Clara Augusta, 

36 Sir Archer’s Bride. By A. Southworth. 
37 The Country Cousin. Rose Kennedy. 
38 His Own Again. Arabella Southworth. 
39 Flirtation. By Ralph Royal. 

40 Pledged to Marry. By Sara Claxton: 
41 Blind Devotion. By Alice Fleming: 


42 Beatrice, the, Beautiful; or, His Src- 
‘OND LOVE. By A. Southworth. 


43 The Baronet’s Secret Sara Claxton. 
44 The Only Daughter: or, Brorner 
AGAinsT Lover, By Alice Fleming. ‘ 

45 Her Midden Foe,. Arabella Southworth. 
46 Whe Little Heiress. By M. A. Denison. 


47 Beeause She Loved Him; or, How 
Wuaztr Exp. By Alice Fleming, 


| 48 In Spite of Herself. By 8. 'R. Sherwood, 


49 His Mleart’s Mistress; or, Love ar 
First Sicut. By Arabella Southworth. 
50 The Cuban Heiress or, Tae Prisoner 
or La Vintresse. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison.) 
51 Two Young Girls; or, THz Brinr or 
An Eart. By Alice Fleming. 
52 The Winged Messenger $ 
Att For A Heart. By Mary Reed Ctowell, 
Aa ‘ e Actress cr, Tar Ro- 
s saScb Or 4 oer Ring W. M. Turner, M.D. 
54 One Woman’s Heart; or, ‘Savep 
Fromrue Srreer. By George S. Kaime. 
55 She Did Not Love Him; or, Sroorre 
_ TO ate Tey A sabolia Southworth. 
56 Love-Mads or, _BetrorHEn MeN, 
TVORCED AND ——. By W. M. Turner, M, D! 
57 A Brave Girl. By Alice Fleming. . 
58 The Ebon Mask. By R. Crowell: 
59 A Widow’s Wiles, Rachel Bernhardt. 


28 ey rs Ann S Stephoos, CAMDLER'S WIFE. | 60 Geeil’s Deceit, By Jennie Davis Burton. 


61 A Wicked Heart, By Sara Claxton, 
62 The Maniae Bride, By M. Blount, 
63 The Creole Sisters. By Anna PE. Porter. 


or, Riskine 8 


84 Peart or Parts. By A, P. Morris, Jr.... We | 
85 For Honor’s Saxe. By Mary Reed Crowell. 10¢ |; 
86 Lance Urquxart’s Loves. Annie'Thomas. te | y 
87 SareLy Marriep. “By author of “ Caste.” 10c 
88 Fiorerte. By Col, Prentiss Ingraham ... 10c 
89 Ture Times Deap. By MissM. E, Braddon. 10c 
90 For A Woms'’s Saku. By Watts Phillips, 10c 
91 ‘He Comuty Nort,’ Suz Saw, By Thomas. 10c 
92 Toe New Maepaten. By Wilkie Collins. 10c 
93 AN OpEN VerpictT. By Miss M. BE. Braddon. 10c 
94 SworD AND Gown. By Geo. A. Lawrence. 10c 
95 A Brecaar on Horsepack. By James Payne, 10c 
96 Her Face Was Her Fortune. By Robinson. 10c 
97 Jang Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. ...:.... 10¢ 
98 WRECKED IN Port. By Edmund Yates... 10¢ 


100 An Amsrrious Giri; or, She Would Be an 
Actress. By A Celebrated Actress. June 23, 10c 


101 Foun Puay. By Charles Reade and Dion 
Boucicault. Ready June 80th .. ... .. . 10c 


102 Carira. By Mrs. Oliphant. Ready July 7.. 10c 


103 A Woman Hater. By Charles Reade: © 
Ready July Mths. 656.56. ly & 10¢ 


104 Arrer Dark. By Wilkie Collins, July 21. 10 


A new issue every week. 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of twelve cents, BEADLE AND 
ADAMS, Publishers, $8 William street, N. Y, 


of rns Zac aM ara oy 
65 Whe Wife's Secret. By Col. Juan Lewis 
66 A Brother’s Sin. By Rachel Bernhardt. 
67 Forbidden Bans,. Arabella Southworth, 
68 Weavers and Weft. By M. E. Braddon. 


69 Camille; or, Tae Fare or a Cooverts, 
By Alex Dane Hy 


70 The Two Orphans. By D'Ennery. 

71 My Young Wife. By My Young Wife’s | 

Husband. . me 

72 The Two Widows, By Annié Thomas. 

73 Rose Michel; or, Tar Trrats of a FAc- 
TorY Girt, By Maude Hilton. 

74 Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. By Ouida. 


75 The Black Lady of Duma. By J.S. 
' Le Fanu. . 


76 Charlotte Temple, By Mrs. Rowson, 
77 Christian Oakley’s Mistake. By the 
author of ‘John ax, tleman,” 

78 My Young Husband. By Myself. 


79 A Queen Amongst Women, By the 
dente of “ Dora Thorne.” 7 


80 Her Lord and Master. B 
Bit J y Florence 


81 Lucy Temple. ; 
82 A Long Time Ago, By Meta Orred. 


83 Playing, for High Stakes, i 
Thomas. wendy June 14th, — 


4 Whe Laurel Bush, By the author « 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.”” Ready ioaa aL 


85 Led Astray. By Octave Feuillet. June 28, 
86 paurte Hc Pemiamnaes By George Eliot. 
uly 5 : 


87 Romance of a Poot Youn 

. By Octave Feuillet, Ready July 1 

88 A Terrible Déed{ or, Att ror Gotp, 
By Emma Garrison Jones. Ready July 1%th. 


A new issue every week, 


Tae Wavertey Library is for sale by all 

Newsdealers, five cents per copy, or sent by 

mail on receipt of six cents each, ; 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers, _ 


‘Mam, 


